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Editorial Comment 


The debate around the post-modernist movement in contem- 
porary art and literature has provided material for a great deal 
of critical discussion and cultural self-examination and, with some 
exceptions, the debate has been confined to predominantly 
‘western’ cultures. In this issue, Greg Jusdanis looks at some of 
the taken-for-granteds of this debate, more particularly the im- 
plication of the concept the *West', for Greek literary self- 
awareness. The discussion is relevant to medievalists, too, of 
course, for it touches indirectly upon another debate of a more 
historiographical nature, namely, the problems of ethnocentrism 
in history-writing which have been evident throughout the evolu- 
tion of modern Byzantine Studies. Notions of what counts as 
‘Greek’, as ‘western’, or what counts as evidence of ‘Slav’ in- 
fluence, and so on, have played a significant role; and while the 
assumptions upon which much of the debate was originally 
founded are now for the most part regarded as either outmoded 
or irrelevant, it is important to observe how these valences work 
themselves out through a different set of contemporary discourses. 

This issue is the third volume to appear since the Centre for 
Byzantine Studies and Modern Greek at the University of Birm- 
ingham assumed responsibility for the publication of BMGS, and 
since the present editor was appointed. It is a pleasure to record 
that in the two years which have intervened the journal has almost 
doubled its circulation, and attracted a constantly widening variety 
of contributions, which seems to indicate a favourable response 
to the changed presentation. And while the disparate themes and 
periods represented in the pages of BMGS may not be easily recon- 
ciled — as a recent critic has pointed out! — it may be asked 


1. Richard Clogg, in Times Literary Supplement, March 6, 1987 (p.251). 


whether this is actually a ‘problem’. Indeed, diversity of theme 
and problematic is usually a healthy feature of scholarly publica- 
tions, as reference to any one of a number of comparable jour- 
nals in the fields of history or language and literature will 
demonstrate. Refusing to confront problems of a theoretical 
nature by dismissing them out of hand, as either not relevant, 
or as involving too much intellectual effort; and refusing to take 
an interest in the work of scholars in other areas because it is 
not directly connected with one’s own research, is no answer, and 
represents a path to Philistinism which BMGS will not follow. 
No journal can claim to satisfy every need or desire of its poten- 
tial readers. What it can offer is an opportunity to suggest solu- 
tions to problems in its fields of interest, to question and to query 
accepted or usually unquestioned assumptions, and to provide 
a forum for debate. I hope that BMGS does all of these things. 


BMGS 11 (1987) 193-206 


SHORT NOTES 


Han Turali rides again 
ANTHONY BRYER 


Digenes Akrites was ‘discovered’ in May 1868 when a monk of 
Soumela lent a manuscript of the poem to Sabbas Ioannides, who 
sent it on to Paris where C. Sathas and E. Legrand published 
it in 1875. Ioannides himself re-edited this version in Constan- 
tinople in 1887. David of Sassoun was ‘discovered’ in 1873 when 
Karekin Servantstian (1840-92) took the story cycle down from 
the lips of one Gurbo on the plain of Mus and published it in 
Constantinople in 1874.! Thus the two great medieval Christian 


1. This Note has a vast and quite turbulent bibliographical background, which would 
dwarf the text to little purpose, so I am limiting references to items which are rele- 
vant to its point (apart from a funerary excursus in n.6). I am grateful to David Ricks, 
Bruce Lippard and Michael Ursinus for advice. 

For literature on Digenes, start with H. -G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Volksliteratur (Munich 1971) 48-63. I fancy that the ‘discovery’ of the poem in 1868 
may have been the result of a rearrangement of the Soumela MSS inevitable on the 
building of a new library for them after 1864: see A. Bryer and D. Winfield, 
*Nineteenth-century monuments in the city and vilayet of Trebizond: architectural 
and historical notes: part 3’, "Apyeiov IHóvrov 30 (1970) 276. After 1887 Ioannides 
deposited the MS in the library of the Constantinople 'EXAnvikóg $U.oXoyiK óc 
Y0AXoyoc; the frequent assertion that it is now ‘lost’ seems to be derived from an 
opinion expressed by S. Kyriakides in 1936: J. Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites (Oxford 
1956) xi. In fact, after 1923 most of the Soumela library was transferred (eventually) 
td the library of the Türk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara, including other Pontic MSS such 
as a cartulary of Vazelon monastery, which the TTK preserves. I see no reason why 
the Digenes MS should be lost: has anyone tried asking for it at the TTK library 
recently? 

For English readers, David is most accessible through two complementary trans- 
lations: by A.K. Shalian, David of Sassoun: The Armenian Folk Epic in four cycles 
(Athens, Ohio 1964), which is based on an ‘official’ composite text published in Erevan 
in 1939; and by an Armenian native of Trebizond, L. Surmelian, Daredevils of Sassoun 
(Denver 1964), based on a single text. 
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‘epics’ of the Anatolian borders, Greek and Armenian, the 
geographical and historical backgrounds of which at least overlap, 
were 'discovered' and published almost simultaneously. There 
is a more tantalising coincidence. Ioannides was 615d0KaA0c and 
first serious Greek historian of Trebizond when Servantstian was 
Gregorian Armenian bishop of that city. Yet I do not think that 
either refers to the other. Such was the mutual exclusiveness of 
even the Christian communities which co-existed cheek-by-jowl 
in a place like Ottoman Trabzon that it seems quite possible that 
the Greek didact and Armenian prelate never met, let alone 
discussed their great and comparable findings. It is more surprising 
that, with notable exceptions, this mutual exclusiveness lingers 
a century later among students, not only of Digenes and David, 
but of other Arabic and Turkish ballad cycles, heroic poetry, epics 
and romances of Asia Minor. 

It is true that approaches to the genesis and transmission from 
memory to writing of such material has been greatly refined — 
for example, in the case of Digenes, by Roddy Beaton in this 
journal.? (We are now faced with problems of transmission 
from writing to memory, for Dede Korkut has been reduced to 
a Turkish school textbook; in the same way it was publication 
of his deeds which finally killed the Serbian Prince Marko Kral- 
jevié where the Turks had failed in 1395). Many of the Anatolian 
stories reveal more than one layer of ‘historical’ context in which 
later names may be attached to earlier tales before they were edited 
in the middle ages, recorded from the last century, or both. The 
whole corpus is heterogeneous in genre, but shares in common 
the interactions of the Christian and Muslim peoples of Anatolia 
as its matter. 

Examination of interconnections within the corpus as a whole 
has been hesitant — if only because jt would take a polymath 
such as Henri Grégoire to master it all. But sightings of the will- 
o’-the-wisp of topicality and ‘historicity’ were at first bolder, when 
Grégoire himself was not the only one to burn his fingers in that 

2. ‘Was Digenes Akrites an oral poem?', BMGS 7 (1981) 7-28; but see now S. Alexiou, 
Boots Argu 'Axpí(rne (Athens 1985). If Byzantinists wish to test the versions 


of Digenes against a more-or-less genuine oral poem, they should read a single ver- 
sion of David of Sassoun. 
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ignis fatuus? It is out of fashion. For example one can learn 
rather more about medieval Georgian feudal institutions from 
the works of Wakhtang VI (d.1737, a sort of latter-day Constan- 
tine VII Porphyrogenitus), than from the romance of Shota 
Rustaveli (supposedly b.1166, whose Knight in a Panther's Skin 
passed, like the Cretan Erotokritos, from writing to memory). 
But on the whole the Muslim material, from Seyyid Battal through 
the Melikdanigmendnáme to the gesta of Umur Pasa (which 
pretends to be ‘history’ anyway) is more susceptible to pegging 
to ‘actual’ events than the Christian.* Yet who can deny that, 
in the same way that there is something called ‘Homeric 
archaeology’, such texts as Servantstian’s David and even the 
Escorial version of Digenes offer through the distorting lenses 
of their genesis and transmission a glimpse of a frontier ethos 
and its realia which is at least more vivid, and archaeologically 
recognisable, than any Escorial Taktikon?> The question is 


3. E.g. in papers in H. Grégoire, Autour de l'épopée byzantine (London 1975). There 
are further hazards. I do not know whether to be gratified or alarmed at the way 
my first undergraduate (but still wary) foray into this field has been taken up: 
*Akhtamar and Digenis Akritas', Antiquity 34 (1960) 295-97; H.M. Bartikian, *Notes 
sur l'épopée byzantine ‘‘Digénis Akritas’’ ', Revue des Études Arméniennes 3 (1966) 
166; and G. Huxley, ‘Antecedents and context of Digenes Akrites’, GRBS 15 (1974) 
332-33. 

4. On Wakhtang VI see D.M. Lang, The last years of the Georgian monarchy, 
1658-1832 (New York 1957) 32-48, 118. The latest English version of Shota Rustaveli 
is Katharine Vivian, The Knight in Panther Skin (London 1977); and French S. 
Tsouladzé, Le Chevalier à la Peau de Tigre (Paris 1964). Whatever its date ot com- 
position or even authorship, which are now, not before time, in question, the romance 
is of such a literary nature that social conclusions drawn from it must be treated with 
the reserve one would put on the Erotokritos as a ‘source’ for Venetocratic feudalism: 
an example is Nino Salia, ‘Le poéme médiéval Géorgien', Bedi Kartlisa 19-20 (1965) 
15-30. On Seyyid Battal, see S.P. Kyriakidés, ‘Eléments historiques byzantins dans 
le roman épique turc de Sayyid Battal, martyr musulman du VIIIe siècle, est-il devenu, 
dans le légende, le contemporain d’ Amer ( + 863)?’, B 11 (1936) 563-70, 571-75; and 
(for a local interpretation) M. Aslanbay, Seyyid Battal Gazi'nin, hayati ve bazi 
menkibeleri (Eskisehir 1953). Admirably, Iréne Mélikoff (-Sayar) has edited, translated 
and commented upon both La geste de Melik Dánigmend (Paris 1960); and Le destán 
d'Umür pacha (Paris 1954). 

5. The question is faced squarely and sensibly by N. Oikonomidés, himself ‘discoverer’ 
of the Escorial Taktikon. Compare his Les listes de préséance byzantines des [Xe 
et Xe siècles (Paris 1972); and ‘L’ “épopée” de Digénis et la frontière orientale de 
Byzance aux Xe et XIe siécles’, Travaux et Mémoires 7 (1979) 375-97. For ethos, 
cf. J.F. Haldon — H. Kennedy, ‘The Arab-Byzantine frontier in the eighth and ninth 
centuries: military organisation and society in the borderlands’, ZR VI 19 (1980) 79-116. 
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where to draw the line, which Grégoire so gamely overstepped, 
in seeking ‘historicity’. 

It is hardly a new problem and is exacerbated from the start 
by the random way in which history sticks to places. For exam- 
ple, when the Hospitallers began building their castle at Bodrum 
in 1407, local Greeks and Turks apparently had no name or legend 
to account for their colossal quarry: unknown to them it hap- 
pened to be the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, which was still be- 
ing listed as a Wonder of the World. But less then five years 


6. A. Luttrell, "The later history of the Mausolleion and its utilization in the 
Hospitaller castle at Bodrum', in The Maussolleion at Halikarnassos, ed. K. Jeppesen, 
II (Aarhus, 1986) (= Jutland Archaeological Society Publications, XV:2), 133-35. 
His P1.III, of MS Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 14, f.312v, dateable 1066-81, shows 
the Mausoleum in the form of a ciborium baldachin (four free-standing columns on 
a square marble enclosure carry a dome). This Byzantine type of tomb was evidently 
shared by that of Patriarch St. Athanasios I of Constantinople (d. before 1323): Alice- 
Mary M. Talbot, Faith healing in late Byzantium (Brookline, Mass. 1983) 14, 56-57, 
126-27. Another example of this type, the tomb of the Grand Komnenos IV (d. 1429 
and incidentally father-in-law of han Turali's great-grandson) survived until 1917 and 
is illustrated in my ‘The faithless Kabazitai and Scholarioi', in Maistor. Classical, 
Byzantine and Renaissance Studies for Robert Browning, ed. Ann Moffatt (Canberra 
1984) pI.3. The last built of the type known to me are the canopied tombs of King 
Solomon II Bagration of Imereti (d. 1815) — see Bedi Kartlisa 25 (1968) 214-17 — 
and of Metropolitan Konstantios of Trebizond, who was buried sitting down in his 
surviving tomb in 1879: see "Apxeiov IIóvtou 29 (1968) 103-5. The practice of en- 
throning dead kings and prelates may have given rise to this sort of tomb and per- 
sisted until this century: see the photograph of the funeral procession of Patriarch 
Ioakeim HI (d. 1912) in H.G. Dwight, Constantinople. Settings and Traits (New York 
and London 1926) 507. 

A.L. Yakobson reports another type of tomb from the Crimea, of stone-cut models 
of triple-apsed domed churches, or simply of their open apsides in a sort of shrine, 
which may have Armenian and Georgian parallels, and for which late Byzantine 
antecedents have been proposed: see A.L. Yakobson, 'Model hrama iz raskopok Eski- 
kermen v Krimu i problema novogo architekturnogo stilya v Vizantii', Zograf 8 (1977) 
30-33; A. Grabar, ‘Observations sur l'Arc de Triomphe de la Croix dit Arc d'Eginhard 
et sur d'autres bases de la Croix’, Cahiers Archéologiques 27 (1978) 77-83 (for which 
references I am grateful to Dr. Zaga Gavrilovic); and A.L. Jakobson, ‘A propos des 
relations entre les régions littorales au Nord et au Sud de la Mer Noire', BS 42 (1981) 
43-51 and figs. 1-5b. However, all examples Yakobson has so far published look to 
me to belong to a common nineteenth-century (and I think no earlier) Pontic type, 
with which some have declared epigraphic links. A similar one was labelled Byzan- 
tine in the Council of Europe exhibition in St. Eirene, Istanbul, in 1985. Comparable 
examples in their homeland are illustrated in S. Ballance, A. Bryer and D. Winfield, 
*Nineteenth-century monuments in the city and vilayet of Trebizond: architectural 
and historical notes: Part 1’, "Apxeiov IIóvrov 28 (1966) 264, pl.34. Nevertheless 
it is clear that late Byzantine mausolea and funerary practice await their student. 
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before a German mercenary prisoner of Timur's war identified 
Caleoglu Kale (a minor if older Anatolian monument) on the spot 
as the distant Templar ‘Castle of the Sparrowhawk’ of fourteenth- 
century Provençal fée romance. Who knows? Schiltberger said 
he heard (but may even have inspired) a local Greek legend about 
the castle, which was held by a beautiful but bewitched maiden 
who, like all good Pontic princesses, lured suitors to their fate; 
Sabbas Joannides himself recorded the same story there five cen- 
turies later.” Here the snake of myth had by 1402 already bitten 
its own tail to give subsequent twists to the tale. But there are 
too many distressed damsels and black brides in Anatolian castles 
as it is, and no version of the legends in which Caleoglu Kale 
is enswathed contributes anything to its archaeology, any more 
than one can reconstruct, say, a revolutionary Paulician manifesto 
from Digenes, or date the life of its hero (as Ioannides did) to 
precisely 936-69. Yet we must push on — warily. 

First: it seems to me that the most useful way to revive the 
problem of ‘historicity’ is to stand it on its head and ask why 
apparently ‘historical’ events stuck in the memory before trying 
to peg them to ‘actual’ happenings. Second: we ought to keep 
in mind, now that it is more widely accessible, the whole corpus 
of material, in a debate which Sabbas Ioannides and Karekin 
Servantstian failed to start in Trebizond in 1868-74. 

These are large injunctions and this is a modest Note. But it 
may illustrate the problem anew by pulling together, and adding 
material to, a famous event: the first *marriage' between a Byzan- 
tine óéozotwa and a Türkmen (as opposed to a common, or 
garden, Turk) han, which was probably consummated somewhere 
between Trebizond and Sinir in August 1352. The 'actual' event 
is recorded in Trapezuntine chronicle, to which can be added a 


A final and understandable misconception is that the sculpted rams found outside 
such Armenian churches as the Twelve Apostles at Kars, or at Varzahan (midway 
between Sinir and Bayburt) are Akkoyunlu monuments: in fact all appear to be Arme- 
nian tombs. (The frontispiece of R. Curzon, Armenia |London 1854| may be iden- 
tified as of the now lost example at Varzahan; the original drawing is now in the 
collection of Francis Witts Esq., of Upper Slaughter). 

7. For the large bibliography of this small site, see A. Bryer and D. Winfield, The 
Byzantine monuments and topography of the Pontos (Washington D.C. 1985) I, 103-6; 
Il, pl.29. 
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reference in the han’s biography. A similar event is reflected in 
an Oguz ballad cycle, to which I offer what may be an echo in 
an Armenian folk tale. Some, but not all, of this Greek, Per- 
sian, Turkish and Armenian material and background has been 
discussed widely in print already, which will therefore be sum- 
marised only for new readers who start here. 


The Four ‘Sources’ 

I. The twelve or thirteen Turkish ballads, legends or stories, 
associated with Dede Korkut were probably edited, perhaps 
around Tabriz, perhaps around Erzurum, perhaps in the fifteenth 
century. The two sixteenth-century MSS, in Dresden and the 
Vatican respectively, have only aroused serious study in this cen- 
tury, particularly after the publication of the Vatican MS in 
1952.8 The immediate context is Tiirkmen life in Anatolia in the 
fourteenth century, but there is a substratum reaching back to 
a time before Dede Korkut’s Oguz heroes crossed west over the 
wandering Oxus. On the whole, ballads based on a perhaps 
eleventh-century past, and those (like Ballad 6) concerned with 
fourteenth-century encounters with Anatolian Christians, seem 
to be discrete. 

Ballad 6 is well known. Han Turali, son of Hanh hoca, our 
Akkoyunlu (White Sheep) hero, seeks a bride. Only the tekfur 
of Trabzon has a paragon princess: her name is Salcan hatun and 
she can draw two bows at once. Turali rejects the warnings of 
his father against venturing down from the windy yayla, where 
Tiirkmen graze their flocks freely, to the forested castle-lands of 
the Euxine coast, where infidels farm. Han Turali rides into the 
meydan of Trabzon to claim his bride. But first the fekfur sets 
him three tasks: to down a royal lion, a black bull and a raging 
camel-stallion, three monsters who have already accounted for 
thirty-two previous suitors; their heads hang around the square 
where Turali warms up in front of the tekfur on his throne and 


8. F. Iz, s.v. ‘Dede Korkut’ in EP has a bibliography up to 1958, to which may 
be added (besides items mentioned below): O.S. Gókyay, Bugtinkii dille Dede Korkut 
massallari (istanbul 1943); K.M. Fahrettin, Dede Korkut, O$uznámelevi (Istanbul 
1952); V.M. Zhirmunskiy and A.N. Kononov, Kniga Moego Deda Korkuta (Moscow 
and Leningrad 1962); and H. Korogly, Oguskiy geroicheskiy epos (Moscow 1976). 
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the princess in her palace. Our hero is stripped mother-naked; 
he even unveils himself. At this point the hatun ‘went weak at 
the knees, her cat miaowed, she slavered like a sick calf. To the 
maidens by her said she said: ‘‘If only God Most High would 
put mercy into my father's heart, if only he would fix a bride- 
price and give me to this man! Alas that such a man should perish 
at the hands of a monster!" ’. 

Turali disemboweled the bull; there were alarming scenes in 
the meydan when ‘The lion roared and every single horse in the 
square pissed blood'; and the Trapezuntines tried to nobble the 
camel. Turali won his princess. Folding his tent, they rode off 
for seven days to the pastures of the Oguz. But the tekfur of Trab- 
zon repented his loss and sent six hundred of his warriors to 
reclaim his daughter. She, but not Turali, was ready for him: 
the hatun cut up and routed her father's own army. His manhood 
thus slighted, Turali could only challenge his bride to single com- 
bat. She shot a headless arrow ‘‘that sent the lice in his hair scut- 
tling down to his feet." They were reconciled, married by Hanh 
hoca (who was also reconciled), and lived happily ever after.? 


II. The Armenian folk tale of The Fox, the Wolf, the Bear and 
the Emerald-Bird was iaken down for the first time by T. 
Nawasardeanc* in VagarSapat (Etchmiadzin), probably between 
1876 and 1882.'° There are two themes, perhaps two separate 
stories. The first relates how an Armenian prince left his father 
and, during a famine, befriended in turn the creatures of the title. 
At the end of the famine, the Fox said: ‘This man has kept us 
all these years. Let's do him a good turn . . . He is still single. 
So let's go find him a wife. I have heard the tagavor of Trapizon 


9. Cf. G. Lewis, The Book of Dede Korkut (London 1974) 119; and F. Sümer, A.E. 
Uysal and W.S. Walker; The-Book of Dede Korkut. A Turkish epic (Austin, Texas 
and London 1972) 101. I summarise because I have gone over this before in ‘Greeks 
and Türkmens: the Pontic exception', DOP 29 (1975) — The Empire of Trebizond 
and the Pontos (London 1980) V, 119, 134-35 (where the question of dowry/bride- 
price is also raised). ` 

10. | am most grateful to Professor Charles Dowsett of Oxford for tracking down 
the published origins of the story translated by L. Surmelian, Apples of Immortality 
(London 1968) 221-24 as T. Nawasardeanc^, Hay Zogovrdakan hek iat ner (Vagar- 
sapat 1882) II, 29-37, reprinted in H. Orbeli, same title (Erevan 1959) II, 254-59. 
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has a very lovely daughter, a praiseworthy maiden in every way.’ 
The others cried: ‘Yes, let's go to Trapizon" 

In Trapizon the king's ploughman was enjoying his siesta. The 
Fox yoked the Bear and the Wolf to his plough. The ragavor and 
his daughter came out on the palace balcony to see what was go- 
ing on, when the Emerald-Bird snatched the bride. It flew her 
back to the Armenian prince. The king sent his army to retrieve 
the princess. The four creatures routed it and the /agavor of 
Trapizon relented. The Armenian prince was reconciled with his 
father: he and his Greek bride lived happily ever after. 


III. Michael Panaretos (d. after 1390), the laconic Greek court 
chronicler of Trebizond, reports that on 29 June 1348 a Türkmen 
coalition, including Maypat Eikentapic (Mehmed the Rikab- 
dar, ‘stirrup-holder’) of Bayburt and ToupaAinex (Turali beg) 
of the "Aj tai (Akkoyunlu) attacked Trebizond, fought for 
three days, and fled injured and crestfallen, losing many Turks 
on the way. Next year the Grand Komnenos Alexios III (1349-90) 
succeeded to the throne. In 1352: ‘the Emperor’s sister, lady Maria 
the Grand Komnene, went away to marry XovtAounéKns 
[Fahreddin Kutlu beg], son of Toupoin [Turali| who was emir 
of the “Apiti@tar [Akkoyunlu], in August.’ They appear to have 
lived happily ever after. Maria revisited Trebizond in August 1358 
as dsonoweyat (despoina hatun); Alexios III built the massive 
Koóxoc castle (Kog Kale) on his Akkoyunlu borders in 1360 and 
was prepared to help Kutlu beg during the summer grazing of 
1363, but joint Greco-Türkmen exercises were called off because 
of the bubonic plague. But the emir paid a state visit to the 
Trapezuntine diplomatic hospitality compound above the city in 
July 1365, and the emperor returned the visit in 1367.!! 


IV. Abu Bakr-i Tihranf wrote his account of Kutlu beg in Per- 
sian in about 1478, the year of the death of his patron, Uzun 
Hasan. Uzun Hasan, the greatest of the Akkoyunlu emirs, was 
great-great-grandson of Turali and husband of the Grand 
Komnene Theodora the despoina hatun, who was great-great- 


11. Michael Panaretos, 'TIepi tóv Mea on Kopnvnvóv', ed. O. Lampsides, "Apyeiov 
Ilóvtou 22 (1958) 70-76. 
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granddaughter of the emperor Alexios III and was buried in 
Diyarbekir, where Abu Bakr wrote his account. His information 
on early Akkoyunlu leaders appears to be derived from oral tradi- 
tion (in which case he had access to both sides of the story), but 
it has been suggested that his biography of Turali's son Kutlu 
beg may contain material from the life of Turali himself.!? At 
any rate Abu Bakr's official revision of events has Kutlu cap- 
ture Tisbina (5éonowa), daughter of the tekfur of Trabzon, as 
his bride. Later sources endow Kutlu with great piety and zeal: 
he was a very perfect gazi against Trapezuntine and Georgian 
infidels, went on pilgrimage to Mecca 39 times over, and founded 
the surviving mosque at Sinir, where he was buried in 1389, the 
year before his Christian brother-in-law died. Sinir (now Sünüri) 
is Lvvopia, as its name suggests, a border place, only 33km. south- 
east of Alexios III’s new border castle of Koukos.? 


Discussion 

It might be wiser to leave these four 'sources' at that: but let 
us ride on with Turali — warily. Opinion is so far about evenly 
divided about linking ‘sources’ I and III: Dede Korkut and 
Panaretos. Geoffrey Lewis, author of the most felicitous English 
translation of Dede Korkut, puts the strongest and most com- 
monsensical case against seeking topicality and *historicity' in 
these quicksands, so I will take it up. For example, he points out 
that in Ballad 3, Bamsi Beyrek of the Grey Hoise cannot have 
been incarcerated in the ‘infidel’ (i.e. Christian) castle of Bayburt 
for sixteen years, because the place in fact fell under Muslim rule 
from the late eleventh century, just when Dede Korkut's heroes 
were arriving on the scene. This is literally true. It was the melik 

12. Abu Bakr-i Tihranj, Kitab-i Diyarbakriyya, edd. N. Lugal, F. Sümer, I (Ankara 
1962) 12-15 and 90 (a memory that the then su/fan of Trabzon — perhaps Alexios 
IV of n.6 above — supplied siege equipment to Kara Osman [1403-35] son-in-law 
of Alexios IH, at Erzincan); J.E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu. Clan, confederation, em- 
pire (Minneapolis and Chicago 1976) 46-49. 

13. On the importance Sinir, see Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, ‘Trebizond and the Turks 
(1352-1402), “Apyeiov IHóvtov 35 (1979) 335, 339, 349; and A. Bryer, ‘The question 
of Byzantine mines in the Pontos: Chalybian iron, Chaldian silver, Koloneian alum 
and the mummy of Cheriana', Anatolian Studies 32 (1982) 136, 144-45: it may have 


been Alexios's silver rather than his mummy that Turali was after. Woods, 48, 239; 
Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, II, x-xi, 308-10; II, pls. 249-51. 
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Mué&ith al-Din Tu£rilsah. (d. 1225), son of the Seljuk Kiliç Arslan 
II, who largely built the awesome walls of Bayburt in 1213 and 
we have seen that Panaretos records that Turali was himself allied 
against Christian Trebizond with a Muslim ruler of Bayburt in 
1348. But Ballad 3 may well be right in reflecting a higher truth 
of popular belief that Bayburt was then still ‘infidel’. The melik, 
who had the misfortune of being prisoner and sort of vassal of 
first a Cilician Armenian king and then a Trapezuntine emperor, 
and whose son was baptised to marry a Georgian queen, evidently 
allowed (or even sponsored) the building of a surviving Orthodox 
church within his new citadel on whose walls he is still proclaimed 
a gazi. Here Armenian colophons attest Christian life (including 
Gospel repair) in the 1340s; as late as 1530 Ottoman Bayburt was 
77% Christian in households. Its last recorded Greek bishop was 
appointed in 1633, but its Armenian bishopric (for it was largely 
an Armenian place) flourished until this century.!^ Whatever the 
period of Ballad 3, Bayburt was irremediably ‘infidel’ to 
Türkmens in its surrounding pastures. It is thus unnecessary to 
argue with Lewis that this section was either composed before 
the twelfth century, or that ‘Bayburt’ replaces the name of some 
earlier city — which is as well, because these Türkmens would 
have encountered few ‘infidel’ citadels before they reached 
Bayburt. 

Before tackling the topicality of Ballad 6, its folk motifs must 
be unravelled and disposed of. This is more than usually tricky 
in the Dede Korkut cycle for, by coincidence or inheritance, they 
are unusually wide. Some are commonplace: for example Delü 
Dumrul’s struggle with Azrail, Angel of Death, in Ballad 5 follows 
the lines of Hercules's or Digenis's (in the ballads rather than poem) 
encounter with Thanatos — more interesting is that the story in- 
corporates that of Admetus and Alcestis. As Grimm himself 
noted, most striking is Ballad 8, where Basat and Tepegóz re- 
enact the tale of Ulysses and Polyphemus in Odyssey, ix, with 
a Byzantine twist: Tepegöz is the 40-cubit Zapavtánnyoc, a 
Cyclops who reappears in Armenian folk tales. C.S. Mundy 


14. Lewis, 18; Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, I, 352-55. Woods, 47, 238 sits on the 
fence, which Sümer, Uysal and Walker avoid altogether. 

15. It was, of course, a TEccapakovtáznxuc who sowed the seeds of Iconoclasm: 
on such Greek giantry see S. Kyriakides, ‘EAAnvixy Aaoypagia (Athens 1922). 
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favours an enduring repertoire of Anatolian tales from which both 
borrowed rather than a direct Homeric link with Dede Korkut.'® 
Whatever the answer, the appearance of an Amazon in Ballad 
6 should hardly surprise in such company — it would be surpris- 
ing if Amazons did not in any encounter between Pontic Greeks 
and Türkmens. The Amazons whom the Argonauts met there were 
native, and endemic, to the Pontos." They had already figured 
(naturally on the Greek side) in the Melikdanigmendnáme.'* 
The motif of han Turali's Herculean labours needs no com- 
ment either, nor would that of the pastoralist's romantic and 
actual addiction to bride-snatching, found in Digenes and many 
other Oriental and Western traditions — were it not for the fact 
that it is inherently tricky to snatch an Amazon bride.'? The 
themes contradict. David of Sassoun came across the same pro- 
blem when he encountered Hantut katun in the Armenian epic: 


*Two or three years ago, 
They took me to a prince, the son of a king. 

They put me in a room, 

The prince came in, 

We wrestled playfully, 

I grabbed his arm, the arm came off .. . 

Than I reached for the other arm, 

That arm came off, too; his back was broken, 

He gasped and died... 

I made a vow that 

I would (only) marry the man who could down me. 
Today we fought; you threw me down. 

From now on I am your wife, you are my husband, 
Take me wherever you wish, "0 


16. ‘Polyphemus and Tepegöz’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
18 (1956) 279-302. 

17. S.A. Nikolaides, “ApaCoves kaiIlóvtoc', 'Apxgov IIóvtou 26 (1964) 250-56. 

18. Irène MélikofT, ‘Les Géorgiens et les Arméniens dans la littérature épique des 
Tures d'Anatolie', Bedi Kartlisa 11-12 (1961) 27-35; and the same's ‘Géorgiens, 
Turcomans et Trébizonde: Notes sur le “Livre de Dede Korkut” ’, Bedi Kartlisa 17-18 
(1964) 18-27. 

19. Ct. W.J. Entwistle, 'Bride-snatchfng and the ‘Deeds of Digenis’, Oxford Slavonic 
Papers 4 (1953) 1-17. S. Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (Copenhagen 
1955-58), Motifs H310-359 (especially H332.1 and H345), H901.1 and H1161 are most 
relevant to Dede Korkut Ballad 6. 

20. Trans. Shalian, 323-24. 
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Geographically, Dede Korkut illustrates the Türkmen trauma 
of having to descend from the upland yayla to make contact with 
the ‘infidels’ of the coast more vividly than Panaretos’s catalogue 
of summer skirmishes.?! What is interesting here is the placing 
of the story in a Christian agricultural context in the Armenian 
‘source’ II. If the story in Dede Korkut and this tale are related 
(I venture to each other rather than through a Greek intermediary), 
this is its most telling alteration. The Armenian animals know 
how to use a Greek plough, which bon Turali would not have 
deigned to touch. 

The Armenian tale and Dede Korkut share the notion that the 
ruler of Trebizond tried to regain his princess from the clutches 
of her suitor, and failed. This is more serious. Even Panaretos 
supplies evidence that not only emperors, but their subjects, found 
such diplomatic alliances distasteful. He records that ‘some people 
came almost to rebelling against the Emperor' Alexios III in 1362 
when the celebi Taceddin sought a marriage alliance: he had to 
wait seventeen years for his Greek princess, and then after much 
parleying.? Doukas expresses such disgust at the first great 
Byzantine-Ottoman marriage, between Orhan and Theodora Kan- 
takouzene, in 1346.73 From the Orthodox point of view it was 
no marriage at all, while from the Turkish it could be interpreted 
as a form of vassalage: such hostage wives could not become an 
ulu hatun. 

Orhan and Theodora broke the barrier in 1346; in his Düstur- 
náme of about 1465 Enveri records the earlier courtship of 
Theodora by Umur, a very gentle gazi.?^ It made an impression. 
Trebizond took the plunge six years later when Kutlu beg mar- 
ried Maria Komnene: his son, grandson and great-grandson took 
wives from the same family in their generations. It was a deeper 


21. X. de Planhol, ‘La signification géographique du livre de Dede Korkut’, Jour- 
nal Asiatique 254 (1966) 225-44. 
^22. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 74, 78. 

23. Doukas, Istoria Turco-Bizantina 1341-1462, ed. V. Grecu (Bucarest 1958) 59; 
cf. A. Bryer, ‘Greek historians on the Turks: the case of the first Byzantine-Ottoman 
marriage', in The Writing of History in the Middle Ages. Essays presented to Richard 
William Souther, edd. R.H.C. Davis and J.M. Wallace-Hadrill (Oxford 1981) 471-93. 

24. Umár pacha (in n.4); P. Lemerle, L'Emirat d'Aydin, Byzance et l'Occident (Paris 
1957). 
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plunge, because, whoever the early Ottomans claimed to be, 
Türkmens like han Turali were not a smart match in 1352. Yet 
the alliance was the first of eleven in which princesses of Trebi- 
zond married Muslims, eight of them Türkmens. Who did it im- 
press? I propose that it stuck hard in the Oguz imagination, and 
is maybe remembered in Armenian folklore. But perhaps more 
significant is that the substantial body of Greek Pontic balladry 
and tales has no obvious recorded memory of it. This suggests 
that Turks were more pleased than Greeks. 

Finally comes the least important question: do all our ‘sources’ 
refer to the same event. of 1352? Geoffrey Lewis argues against: 
it was not Turali but his son who actually married the princess 
of Trebizond and anyway her name was Maria, not Salcan.? I 
am not too worried about this. The Akkoyunlu were widely known 
as Turalids after their heroic ancester and Abu Bakr, their 
genealogist of ‘source’ IV, seems to have confused han Turali 
with his son too. I do not know where Salcan got her name 
from (it does not sound Turkish), but Abu Bakr got it right by 
calling her Tisbina (tonova), just as Panaretos got it right by 
calling her -yat (hatun). In any case Georgian princesses with 
Turkish epithets changed their names on marrying into the 
Trapezuntine imperial family, and presumably the reverse also 
occurred. 

Those seeking realia will indeed find that the surviving meydan 
square of Trabzon, which even Panaretos called the uaitáviv, 
was indeed where the emperor and his princesses displayed 
themselves at Easter zt pókuyic before Türkmens, Armenians and 
Frankish traders, and that the heads of Turkish (rather than ‘in- 
fidel") miscreants were brought there.? Did the emperor ever 
regret the alliance and rescue his sister? I do not know, but mov- 
ing south to the borderlands between Alexios III's new castle at 
Koukos and Kutlu's base at Sinir, Panaretos cannot conceal small 
and unseasonable Greek raids on Türkmen-controlled Armenian 
lands which came to grief in the January cold: in 1369 when the 
Turks broke their treaty and Greeks died in the treacherous cave 
25. Lewis, 17-18. 


26. Abu Bakr, I, 15; Woods, 46-47, 238-39. 
27. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 75, 77, 78. 
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of Golacha (Colasana); and in 1373 when 140 Christians were 
killed, some by Turkish sword, but most frozen in the snow.”8 
In both cases the tekfur of Trabzon’s warriors may have been 
routed by his own sister's husband. 

Otherwise, all four ‘sources’ are agreed on one thing. Whoever 
they were, han Turali and Salcan katun, Kutlu beg and despoina 
Maria, lived happily ever after. 


Centre for Byzantine Studies & Modern Greek 
University of Birmingham 


28. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 77. 
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A Greek Lexicon of the 
middle Byzantine period' 


ERICH TRAPP 


Greek lexicography of the Byzantine period is a thorny subject, 
indeed an almost thankless task, if efforts end merely in a col- 
lection of inaccessible and unpublished handwritten material. I 
would like to call to mind the case of Emmanuel Miller in the 
last century, who showed a continuous interest in lexicography, 
pouring out new Greek words in the notes to his editions on every 
occasion. However, those notes are nothing but feeble shadows 
of his vast collection left to the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris 
about ninety years ago.” When I inspected this mass of more 
than 40,000 small slips, I was considerably taken aback, in view 
of the fact that this collection as well as every other similar to 
it (for instance the 10,000 Athesaurista gathered by 
Pezopoulos) are practically of no use for Byzantine studies, 
since they have never been published. 

When | began to collect Athesaurista and rare words 
systematically more than thirteen years ago, I thought I would 
have to do all the work myself. But since 1982 I have fortunately 
received help from two interested colleagues in Vienna, Wolfram 
Hórander and Johannes Diethart. Moreover, both the Austrian 
and the German Research Foundation have undertaken to sup- 
port the project for at least two years. Therefore we intend to 


complete the collection, which now totals more than 40,000 dif- 
1. Paper read at the Byzantine Congress in Washington 1986. Cf. Abstracts of Short 
Papers, 359. 

2. Cf. Ch. Astruc — M.-L. Concasty, Catalogue des mss. grecs, Suppl. grec III 
(Paris 1960) 381 (nrr. 1214-18). 

3. Cf. B. Mandelaras, ‘Adyiar &6ncaópictoi AgEeig Ex Putavtwv keuévov', 
Athena 62 (1958) 322. 
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ferent words, within four years, by reading especially the remain- 
ing literary sources of the 9th to 12th century. Perhaps it will be 
possible to use the most important new editions of documents 
of that period, too. 

Half a year ago we published a specimen of the planned 
lexicon.* I deliberately chose the words beginning with Eta, 
which only form a very small part of the whole alphabet and did 
not offer extreme difficulties. With this sample naturally based 
on a preliminary textual basis, we intended two things: on the 
one hand to prove how to compile the lexicon from a mere col- 
lection of words, and on the other hand to provoke criticism. 
And I venture to say that we have attained both aims, in par- 
ticular a number of positive answers containing valuable sugges- 
tions as well as general encouragement. Thus we hope to start 
publishing the lexicon from 1992 onwards (first fascicle), to carry 
it on with seven further fascicles and to finish it about 15 years 
later. 

I wish at this stage to discuss several points connected with lexic- 
ography. A problem which deserves special attention is the 
appearance of 'ghost words', eventually entering into the dic- 
tionaries from incorrect editions. They can be due either to an 
incorrect reading of manuscripts or to wrong emendations. Let 
us pick out some examples. Sophocles, in his lexicon cites the 
word fjiuiávop ‘eunuch’, from the Anthologia Palatina, which 
in fact is based on an old wrong conjecture of the 18th century. 
In the Thesaurus linguae graecae we find fjóuroiéo, ‘dulce reddo’, 
with reference to Gregory of Nyssa, but this word has to be read 
separately, as it is printed in the Patrologia Graeca (44, 437 C). 
In the same Thesaurus we find fjóntuóc ‘ad oblectandum aptus’, 
which in the new edition of Menas Patrikios (ed. Mazzuchi 54,23) 
is separated by a lacuna of several letters between Dën and Tue. 
Further on, Kumanudes in his Synagoge lexeon athesauriston men- 
tions the word ńttnuatikóç from Julius Firmicius Maternus. In 
this case the Thes. ling. lat. informs us, that this is a very old 
emendation in the edition of 1533 for 'stomachicos'. 


4. E. Trapp, ‘Specimen eines Handlexikons zur mittelbyz. Literatur, unter Mitarbeit 
von W. Hórandner und J. Diethart’, JOB 35 (1985) 149-170. 
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In the Analecta hymnica graeca vol. IX (p.334) ónBpoktóvoc 
veqQ£An ‘rain-killing cloud’ certainly is nothing but an error for 
ópuppotókoc vgp£An ‘rain-producing cloud’, cp. Tomadakes, 
Athena 75 (1974-5) 418. In the Life of Akatzios (AB 101 [1983] 
269) we read yedAdav nó0q00voc, but since a ‘sweet-envious 
swallow’ makes no sense, we must write, of course, ó0q0oy- 
yoc, 'sweet-voiced'. Three ghost words found their way into the 
new edition of the Epimerismi Homerici: £0ypoviGo, 
àvapgopiotiKÓG, xpototumiKÓc, instead of é&yxpovita, 
&vaqopikóc, npotócxunov, cf. JOB 35 (1985) 304f. In one docu- 
ment of Southern Italy the editor (Guillou, Saint Nicodéme de 
Kellarana 2,11) reads ópv £&okaxepyxóueva (two words) which 
would mean ‘going down beyond the hills’ instead of 6 poat 6 
k«atgpxóusgvog ‘the river that goes down’. 

How great editorial progress can be, may be illustrated by the 
new edition of the Miracula S. Demetrii, where many odd forms 
of the insufficient old text appear correct and understandable, 
as for example Quo óotpoqgozc (71,19) ‘likely to return’, instead 
of pivndotpata, MPG 116, 1225 A. A rather similar case is 
the Life of Neilos of Grottaferrata: ugvaygA o (ch. 18) instead 
of the correct katayeAdw ‘to laugh at’, ugukéGov, a corrup- 
tion of u& yAuKaCov, ‘sweet tasting honey’ (ch. 63), and so on. 

That a lexicon will assist editors and critics of byzantine texts, 
especially prevent them from correcting the manuscript-tradition, 
is obvious, but let me demonstrate this by just two examples. The 
word z1£vóg ‘thin’, although registered by Sophocles, had to suf- 
fer by modern editors, being corrected either to otevéc (Nik. 
Uranos, Travaux et Mémoires 5 |1973| 66,3) or to mtvKt6c 
(Theod. Spudaios, AB 53 [1953] 68,19). By the way, we also find 
n1£vÓG in the epic poem of Digenes Akrites. Up to the present 
day editors are also more or less inclined to banish unusual forms 
into the apparatus criticus. Thus, the word xaxoyxéopnai ‘to be 
afflicted’, etymologically connected with kaxdc and ëm instead 
of éyw, constantly has been normalized to the well-known 
xaxouyéopuai, although it occurs in several important works, as 
Vita Theod. Syk. (19,6), George Mon. 346, Mich. Ital. 268,28 

The identifying of texts, the beginning of which is lost, is often 
a hard task. Occasionally, lexicography can be helpful in this case, 
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too. Having read the homilies of Leon VI and excerpted the words 
of interest many years ago, I have recently discovered that one 
of them, on John Chrysostom, reappears as number four in 
Halkin's Douze récits byzantins sur saint Jean Chrysostome 
(Bruxelles 1977). 

Let me add just one question of authorship which may be 
definitively solved by lexicography. I refer to the Vita Ignatii. 
By comparing a dozen rare or unusual words (for instance 
áywnpéngia, àGuonvnuoveoratoc, OgoDovuAgótoG) we can do 
nothing but confirm the presumed attribution of this work to 
Niketas Paphlagon, who used them in his homilies, too. 

Now I shall pass on to another aspect, concerning the historical 
development of Greek vocabulary. How this can be elucidated 
by extensive use of byzantine texts, may show, for instance, the 
word àAXAa&oBacuU ki ‘revolution’, quoted by Kriaras from the 
16th century onwards, whose logical forerunner ààAa&SofaoiXeu, 
‘change of reign’, can be cited from the title of a chapter of 
Kekaumenos' Strategikon (11th century). Furthermore the modern 
Greek words kaQvotépnoic ‘delay’ and Stávotyua ‘opening’, for 
example, are supposed to be new, only coined in the 19th cen- 
tury. But they already existed in the Middle Ages (Stephanites 
164,5 and Vita Theod. Syk 169/8 respectively). However, we must 
presumably assume a spontaneous parallel, compare also 
fióovgóo, T"O0uoó18dokaXoc, nAvoygvüc, nui0mnpibónc, 
fiuupikiov, fiuutpóoonosc, HitvpAros, fiuíoococ, all of them 
being attested in our specimen as well as in Koumanoudes' 
Synagoge neon lexeon. 

When Andriotes compiled his valuable Lexikon der Archaismen 
in den ngr. Dialekten (Vienna 1974), he had sometimes to mark 
lemmata with an asterisk, not being able to prove their existence 
in former times. Fortunately, a lexicon of Byzantine Greek will 
be helpful in some cases, for instance: &ugXyóóiov, ‘milk giving 
animal’ (Pakurianos-Typikon, REB 42 [1984] 125), &vodeva, ‘to 
pursue’ (Nik.Chon. 491,9), &uuotoA(tCo, ‘adorn’ (Leo Hom., PG 
107, 185B), S50vKaAtov, ‘rein, bridle’ (V. Paisii, ed. Pomjalov- 
skij 1902, p.70, 12), €ykapdi60, ‘to suggest’ (Mir. Dem. 233,31), 
£oox'1]710v, ‘garden in a village’, occurs in several Byzantine 
documents of the 14th century; cóuzgtpoc, ‘stony’ (VThSyk 
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55,18), toikvpita, ‘afflict? (AHG III 2). But we can go even far- 
ther, occasionally completing Andriotes’ dictionary by Byzan- 
tine words also found in modern Greek dialects. Two examples 
may elucidate this: &oOvtuy oc ‘not talking’ occurs in the VThSyk 
(162,55) as well as at Kerkyra, Cyprus and Samothrake, accord- 
ing to the Historikon Lexikon. And in the same Life we find 
otpatevouwai meaning ‘I go’, with which we have to compare 
otpatevw in the Lexiko tes Pontikes dialektou. 

On the other hand the planned lexicon will also on occasion 
be useful for the classical philologist. Thus, for instance, Liddell- 
Scott list mpooavaywpéw only as a probably correction for 
zpoavayop£o, but the former is attested in Michael Italikos 
(85,27) with the meaning 'go over to someone'. The conjecture 
obot£uttog ‘pressed together’ in Hesych. can be supported by 
the existence of the verb ovoteißo occuring as varia lectio in the 
AHG III 301. The existence of the compound ovvannxéo ‘sound 
at the same time’ is proved by several passages in Byzantine texts. 
It seems, therefore, incorrect to eliminate it from Polyaenos 
(8,23,2 ms.) by altering the manuscript tradition to the more usual 
cuvennyx£o, ‘re-echo’, especially since it could be restituted in 
the Ilias-Scholia for the obviously corrupt ovvamguUo0v, being 
a smaller correction than ovvernxobv proposed by Erbse (Hermes 
113 [1985] 387). 

A further result of Greek lexicography may be a possible ad- 
vantage to old Slavonic philology by finding the equivalents 
especially to the numerous compounds appearing in translated 
works. For ex., ‘novoobrazno’ (Maximos Holobolos) cannot be 
an equivalent to veogióQg ‘fresh or youthful in form’, but to the 
Byzantine katotpómnoc ‘in a new fashion’, and ‘prorecenije’ 
(prophecy, in the same text) rather stands for npogńtevua than 
for npoghtevais.® And ’s’’besed’nik’ (interlocutor) in the old- 
Rusian Kondakar’ (IV 106) corresponding to Greek ouvniu Ann 
“you rivalled’ can be understood only as an error of the translator, 
who misread the Greek verb as the noun ovvou mte ‘companion’, 


5. Cf. E. Trapp in: Studien zu Literatur und Kultur in Osteuropa, ed. H. Harder 
— H. Rother (Kóln 1983) 319 and 321. 

6. Der altrussische Kondakar’, ed. A. Dostal — H. Rothe, unter Mitarbeit von E. 
Trapp (Giessen 1979). 
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but took it with the later meaning of 6w1A@ ‘talk’. 

Now, let us once more repeat the intention in respect of the 
lexicon under preparation. It should fill the gap between Liddell- 
Scott and Lampe on the one hand and Kriaras on the other, so 
that we shall be able to trace the development of the medieval 
Greek language as to its vocabulary. However, to attain this aim 
it will be necessary to complete these three dictionaries in some 
points, for instance to incorporate new or rare words occuring 
in John Lydos and John of Gaza (6th century), partly lacking 
in L-S, to remedy the greatest deficiences of Lampe, esp. as to 
hagiographical vocabulary, as well as to include all material not 
consequently treated by Kriaras (the Paraphrase of Nik. Chon. 
and so on). 

Given these problems, and above all our own imperfection, 
what should be our aim? Not for absolute completeness of course, 
but for a useful collection of material which is both copious and 
concise, good enough to be improved and enlarged step by step 
by generations to come. 


Bonn 
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'l. . .] all poetry is difficult |. . .|’: 
the limitations of Seferis? modernist 
poetics 


YANNIS KARAVIDAS 


In Greece, as in several other countries in the period between the 
two World Wars, one of the serious charges frequently made 
against Modernism was that it was impossibly bad mannered 
towards the reader — that it made no effort at all to communicate 
and that modernist poetry was ‘difficult’ or ‘obscure’. For 
example, as early as 1931, Kostis Palamas — the poet who had 
had an enormous impact on Greek literary affairs in the first half 
of this century — in a charming if not somewhat condescending 
letter addressed to George Seferis, noted that the poems of Zxtpoqri 
were ‘cryptographic’ and stated that he was personally unable 
to find the ‘key’ that was needed for deciphering such difficult 
poetry (Palamas 1931). A few years earlier, Seferis himself had 
noted in his journals that whenever he tried to read Valéry's poems 
to Palamas and his circle, they had reacted by saying that they 
did not have time to solve ‘puzzles’ (1975: 62). 

Of course, as Furbank points out, there must be some moder- 
nist poems whose obscurity is meant ‘to be solved, like a puzzle’ 
and 'the enjoyment of the poem, to a large extent, obviously lies 
in ‘solving’ it and appreciating the poet’s cleverness’ (1977: 42). 
But apart from this kind of *witty obscurity', as Furbank calls 
it (ibid.), there is also another type of obscurity which is intrin- 
sic to the whole enterprise of Symbolist writing, it being one of 
its tenets that *meaning in a poem can never be expressed directly? 
(41). It is precisely this type of ‘Symbolist obscurity’ which is often 
encountered in Seferis whose poetics bears a strong resemblance 
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to the theories of late Symbolism, particularly to those of Valéry 
and Eliot. 

My purpose in this article is to question Seferis’ defence of ‘dif- 
ficult’ poetry, as developed in his essays, Aoxkiuéc, and to relate 
it to T.S. Eliot's theories which have been shown to have far- 
reaching ideological implications.! 


In his 1936 *Eicayoyn otov OX ‘EotT’, Seferis wonders 
whether Eliot is really a difficult poet: 


O Er... nomtis 600KoXoc. IIpw az'óAa Do ofcio va ungvOuutco 
ót, cav noinon, Ain n zoínon eivai SUoKoAr [. . .| (1974a: 31) 


— a statement which is also repeated in his dialogue on poetry 
with the philosopher Konstandinos Tsatsos: 


[... .] and pia TovAdyioto nAcupé n noínon ńtave návca "ó60koAn" (146). 


It is significant that Seferis' first move is to re-affirm the autonomy 
of the poetic artefact: ‘‘oav noínon, OÄn n otmen", In his 1928 
preface to The Sacred Wood, T.S. Eliot stated that ‘when we are 
considering poetry we must consider it primarily as poetry and 
not another thing' (cited in Watson 1963: 186). And in an essay 
of considerable importance, ‘The Function of Criticism’ (1923), 
Eliot had also ‘assumed as axiomatic that a creation, a work of 
art, is autotelic; and that criticism, by definition, is about 
something other than itself’ (1975: 73-4). Likewise, Seferis, in a 
later article, “H téyvn Karn exoyn’’ (1945), states with confidence 
that autonomy in art is an axiom: 


1. Although various scholars have discussed Seferis’ many debts to Eliot (e.g. Vayenas 
1979: 105-84; and Nakas 1978), no serious attempt has yet been made to examine 
Seferis’ incessant defence of ‘difficult’ poetry, his persistent invocation of ‘humble 
art’ or even his version of Greek Modernism in the light of Eliot’s complex social 
and cultural ideology. In this connection, I have benefitted enormously — to a larger 
extent than my bibliography indicates — from recent and, in my opinion, ‘radical’ 
approaches to Eliot’s criticism (i.e. Eagleton 1978: 145-51; 1983: 17-53; Baldick 1983: 
109-33; and Kermode 1976: 153-77). An earlier draft of this paper was read to the 
few dedicated participants of the Post-graduate Seminar in Modern Greek Language 
and Literature at King’s College, London, on 20 January 1986. 
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[. ..] n avtovopia tng Téxvns eivai a&iopa |. . .] (1974a: 264). 


However, although both Eliot and Seferis appear to defend 
an essential principle of Symbolist poetics, that is to say, the 
autonomy of the poetic artefact, they are also eager to dissociate 
their respective theories from the old doctrine of ‘art for art’s 
sake’: 


The doctrine of ‘art for art’s sake’, a mistaken one [. . .] (1980: 152). 


[. . .] 8a kıivõúveva va eupavotó ca Giaoatns rnc “TEXTS yia Tv TEXVN”’, 
ma Sempia xou dev napadéyouat (1974a: 164). 


Nevertheless, it is equally important that both poets attempt to 
bring criticism much closer to the immediate concerns of creative 
practioners, thus effectively seeking to subordinate it to these con- 
cerns and not allow the critic’s own tastes or talents to take 
priority: 


IIpotoó katnyopücouge touc NOINTES YA TA AKATAVONTA GYNWata Tov 
Has napovordovv, 0a (tav Sikio va tous avayvwMpicovpE TO otoLyElmdes 
ówaíiopua va «pívouvtat, Óónras xat ot GAAOL KaAAITEXVES, GULQOVA LE 
TOUG KO VÓvEG TNG TÉXVNG touc, KOL HE TIG SVaKOAiEsG NOV TOLG ra pouociátet 
10 UA1KÓ touc. Eva Ówaíiopa mov tovc avrike (Seferis 1974a: 32) 


— a statement which is reiterated in another Seferis essay: 


To uóvo rou ða ńðcha va &wkóikrjoo yia tov noui] siva: to Sikaiog 
mov ÉXEL KAL O KATÁKONOG OIKOYEVELÁPXNG, av giva napaykóc ń 
NANOVLTONS' to ÕIKAÍOQLA va tov APHVOVV Va KÁVEL KAAG ExtTAG 1] KAAG 
Tanoto UE TOV KAAUTEPO tpóno zou ðiaðétsi (157). 


According to Seferis’ poetics, which is clearly opposed to ‘facile’ 
Romantic and Surrealist theories which tend to reduce poetic com- 
position to ‘inspiration’, the poet is a craftsman, a homo faber, 
as opposed to the theoretician who makes theories: 


O Bewpntikds 0gopsC o nomic, 660 KOL va Tov KaTOLKOUV ot Geol, qriávet, 
eivat homo faber: mpaxtikdés ávOpomnoc (159). 


Eliot, too, in ‘The Function of Criticism’, expresses a similar view: 
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[. . .] the larger part of the labour of an author in composing his work is 
critical labour; the labour of sifting, combining, constructing, expunging, 
correcting, testing: this frightful toil is as much critical as creative (1975: 73). 


The whole purpose of ‘pure poetry’, writes Seferis in one of his 
articles, is to bring poetry back to its original source, to bring 
poetry to the level of the craftsman who makes a chair with his 
own hands: 


‘Odo to vónga tyg poésie pure (av uztápxet TETOIO) 8a Titav va &avaqépet 
Kaveic THY noon otnv zpátn tno nNHyH, va tnv £avapáAe oto exinedo 
TOD X&ipotéxvn xou Kávg pa kxapékAa (cited in Vayenas 1979: 115). 


For in the end, according to Seferis, there is no such thing as 
*pure poetry' for the craftsman; there is poetry or there is not: 


A£v un&pye kaap Tonon yu. tov t£xvirn. Hotimon urápyxgeun Sev unapyet 
(ibid.). 


Similarly, in his **Ewcayoyi otov O.X. "Por", Seferis axioma- 
tically states that the work of art is something which we come 
in contact with or we do not: 


[. . .] to épyo TNG TÉXVNG Elvar KÁTI WE to onoto EPXÓMAOTE rj Sev epyouaote 
c£ enag (1974a: 33). 


Nakas (1979: 21-2) has already shown that this axiom bears a 
strong resemblance to I.A. Richards’ statement — ‘it is never what 
a poem says that matters, but what it is’ — quoted approvingly 
by Eliot in The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (1980: 
17-8). 

But what is poetry, then, according to Seferis? Also, what is 
the role or, rather, the use of criticism? Furthermore, is ‘difficult’ 
poetry really defensible? 

On two different occasions in the course of his dialogue with 
Tsatsos, Seferis felt the need to explain that the poet does not 
follow any abstract theory but, rather, ‘the rule of art’, which 
has been laid down by the whole series of great works of art which, 
with the passing of time, light our way with a light which is ever 
newer and even steadier: 
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[. . .] o kavóvag avtóç [. . .] Sev Eyer vopoðetnðei and Kapid aonpnuévn 
Bempia, Snow ku va zívav £yg vous and TH osipá óAov tov Om 
ÉpyOv TÉXVNG, rou UE to nÉpacpa tou kaipoo as eotiGouv péva qoc 
640 kai repicoótepo véo, GAO kat nepiocótepo otaðepó (1974a: 89-90; 
and 128). 


For as Seferis goes on to explain, every work of art that comes 
to be added to the series affirms and at the same time modifies 
the meaning of the older masterpieces: 


Matt káðe Katvovpyio épyo nov Epyetar va nápet ma Dëon OTN oeipá, 
enipeBardver Kar pati uerobéëi ie tov kavóva Kal to vóna Tov 
NOAAGLOTEPMV Épycov (90). 


But as Nakas (1979: 35) shows, Seferis had drawn this notion 
of tradition from Eliot's famous essay 'Tradition and the In- 
dividual Talent’ (1919): 


The existing monuments form an ideal order among themselves, which is 
modified by the introduction of the new (the really new) work of art among 
them. The existing order is complete before the new work arrives; for order 
to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must 
be, if every so slightly, altered; and so the relations, proportions, values of 
each work towards the whole are readjusted (1975: 38). 


One would find it difficult to disagree with the way both Eliot 
and Seferis describe the relation between tradition and the in- 
dividual talent; for as Antony Easthope points out, ‘on one side 
poetry is a distinct and concrete practice with its own independence 
conforming to its own laws and effects, an order formed by the 
‘monuments’ themselves’ (1983: 21). Yet this autnonomy is cer- 
tainly not ideal, transcendental and absolute, but material, 
historical and relative: ‘on the other hand, and at the same time, 
poetry is always a poetic discourse, part of a social formation 
and defined historically’ (ibid.). It is significant that both Eliot 
and Seferis finally put forward an essentially static or ‘classical’ 
view of history and tradition, which excludes any idea of develop- 
ment, even of temporal sequence: for example,.Eliot’s view, ex- 
pressed in ‘Tradition and the Individual Talent’, that ‘art never 
improves’ (1975: 39), is also shared by Seferis: 
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|... .] Toto uoika Sev onpaiver oti m céxvm Mpoodever ń n oxcpsí (yati 
n Évvota tnc npoóðov, o£ Qtrjnata ónrov népa and éva onpeio, KaAvTEPO 
Kal xeipótepo Sev urnápyeu civar acOAAnntn [. . .] (1974a: 133). 


Furthermore, in his *Ewcayoyr otov O.X. 'EXot', Seferis ap- 
provingly quotes Eliot’s statement, also made in ‘Tradition and 
the Individual Talent’, that ‘the historical sense’, which ‘involves 
a perception not only of the pastness of the past, but of its 
presence’, ‘compels a man to write not merely with his own genera- 
tion in his bones but with a feeling that the whole of the literature 
of Europe from Homer and within it the whole of the literature 
of his own country has a simultaneous order’ (1975: 38): 


‘To iotopikó Giofnug LTOYPEMVEL «TOV TOINTI» va YPÁQEL OT HOVO HE 
TN Buch tou TN yEvid ÉCA GTA KOKKGAG vov, GAAG ug THY aicBnon Or 
OAOKANPH n Aoyotexvia me Evpd@rans and tov ‘Opnpo, Kai péca o out 
OAOKANPN N Aoyotexvia. Tov tór oU TOV, anoTEAEi pta TAVTOYPOVH CO" 
(1974a: 42-3). 


As Chris Baldick points out, ‘the word "order?" has often been 
singled out as the centre-piece of Eliot’s literary and social 
criticism, but its exact significance is lost without the 
*simultaneous"'. A peculiar revulsion from the idea of history 
as a process or temporal movement seems to be essential to Eliot’s 
order’ (1983: 120) and also to Seferis’, for that matter. 

In his "Popp otov E "Piot", Seferis also states that 
what happens, when the poet continually develops a perception 
of the presence of the past, is ‘a continual surrender of himself 
as heis at the moment to something which is more valuable. The 
process of an artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual ex- 
tinction of personality' (Eliot 1975: 40): 


O noms npénei va za p£yei KOL va avaztócott SiapKas trj cvveidnon 
TOU rapeA0óvcoc WS rapóvtoc, KOL ekeívo mou Yyivetat TÓTE eívat “wa 
SiapKys EYKATAAELYT tou EALTOÚ tou TNG OTLIYHÚG OE KÁTI tEDIOOÓTEDO 
á&o. H mpdod0g £vóc kxaAXXvÉyvn sivar pia StapKii¢ avtobvoia, pia 
Siapkrs¢ anóoBeon tno npoownikdtytac”’ (1974a: 43). 


What Seferis seems to suggest, as Terry Eagleton wittily put it 
in his analysis of Eliot’s theory, is that 
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men and women must sacrifice their petty ‘personalities’ and opinions to 
an impersonal order. In the sphere of literature, this impersonal order is the 
Tradition. Like any other literary tradition, Eliot's is in fact a highly selec- 
tive affair: indeed its governing principle seems to be not so much which 
works of the past are eternally valuable, as which will help T.S. Eliot to write 
his own poetry. This arbitrary construct, however, is then paradoxically im- 
bued with the force of an absolute authority. The major works of literature 
form between them an ideal order, occasionally redefined by the entry of 
a new masterpiece. The existing classics within the cramped space of the Tradi- 
tion politely reshuffle their positions to make room for a newcomer, and 
look different in the light of it; but since this newcomer must somehow have 
been in principle included in the Tradition all along to have gained admis- 
sion at all, its entry serves to confirm that Tradition's central values. The 
Tradition, in other words, can never be caught napping: it has somehow 
mysteriously foreseen the major works still unwritten, and though these works, 
once produced, will occasion a revaluation of the Tradition itself, they will 
be effortlessly absorbed into its maw. A literary work can be valid only by 
existing in the Tradition, as a Christian can be saved only by living in God 
(1983: 39). 


It is interesting to note that Seferis also tried to apply the ‘con- 
tinual extinction of personality’ doctrine to Solomos’ case. After 
all, Solomos was, according to him, ‘il miglior fabbro del parlar 
materno' (1974b: 18) — the very phrase which Dante had used 
to pay tribute to the twelfth-century Provencal poet Arnaut Daniel 
for his craftsmanship in the mother tongue (Purgatorio xxvi, 117); 
and also the words which Eliot had chosen to dedicate The Waste 
Land to his fellow American poet Ezra Pound (‘il miglior fab- 
bro’). Solomos’ art, says Seferis who quotes a passage from 
Polylas’ **TIpoAeyóngva", was a spontaneous and incessant effort 
to extinguish his personality in the absolute truth: 


‘<H 1éÉxvn tov» frou pra avOópuntn adidxonn npooráðesia va oßńvn 
TNV NPNOGOMKOTHTG TOV uéoa ec THV ANGALTH AANOGEta |. . .]' (1974b: 18). 


The word ‘truth’ has, of course, an interesting history in Greek 
criticism: in his ‘TlpoAeyoueva’, Polylas cites the answer Solomos 
once gave to one of his close friends who had written to him say- 
ing that the nation would be more amenable to seeing a national 
hymn published: the nation, said Solomos, must consider national 
that which is true — ‘To é0voc npénsei va 0n va Deng £0vucóv 
Gr sivat Anés’ (Solomos 1971: 39). 
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The ‘will to truth’ is, in Michel Foucault's terms, one of ‘the 
three great systems of exclusion which forge discourse' and are 
linked to the exercise of power since they rest ‘on an institutional 
support’ (1981: 55). Dimitris Tziovas, who accepts Foucault's 
analysis, argues that 'the distinction between truth and falsehood 
is implied in the Demoticists’ national ideal, by which they claim 
transcendental truthfulness for themselves and impute falsehood 
to Purists' (1985: 262). Thus, Seferis appears to adopt and con- 
tinue the organic discourse of Demoticism when he reminds the 
younger generation that the movement towards the use of the 
demotic language is a major event in Greek history because it 
symbolizes the first step and turning point towards ‘the truth’: 


|. . Joe 9opícouue otouc véouc roc av o 8npuotikiouóc eivat m0 pas éva 
ANd ta To ONWAVTIKG ygyovóta tnc quAMc, civar yati, npiv ax óra, 
cuuBoAiGEt tny ptn OLASIKN OTPOOH tno npoç tny aAngu. Ki ac touc 
cupgpouAgÓouue va yupgÓouv tnv OÄäfeg, Kabd> Exavav ov tpOtol 
ónpotikiotéc, Out porróvtag TC va eivat ‘EAANVES, AAG niotEvoOVTAG 
TOG apov civar Enves, ta Epya mov rpayuatucá 8a yevvńosi n ug 
tous Sev propet va uny eiva ceAAnvikd (1974a: 102). 


Moreover, the poet’s task is to serve ‘the truth’: 


[. . -| o nomrüc Sev Exe GAAO tpóno va vrnpetýosi tnv aAn8e rapá 
KpooTasavtas va ek«opáasi TNV Sukh tov aanGera, aAT061 LAG ENOXÁG, 
mov Sev ao tokAsígtat va sival KI éva Koppáti tno ange Om EXOXOV, 
av Éxet tnv túxn va civar pEyaAOS (130). 


Similarly, in the light of Seferis’ theory which tries to tie criticism 
closer to the immediate concerns of creative practitioners — ‘n 
KpITiKy xou Sev Eexiva and ta Epya TNG TÉXVNG YIA va UAG 
odnynoEt nio Kovt& o avta Sev eivat KpitiKN’ (129) — the ideal 
critic, in order to carry out his task, must also discover ‘an aspect 
of the truth’: 


[. . .] o &&oc KprtiKés, yla va EMITÚXEL oto épyo TOV, npéne VavaKaAdyer 
éva KOMPATL tnc ańðesiac: va napovaidoer SHAGSH Eva oóvoAo and ta 
vor KOL Ta Kaivovpyla Epya, PaTiovtds to Eta, Mote va civar 
Sia@OPO, xat va OLETANPOvEr THY GAGe1a mov tov Napadw@aave ot 
nauwi. "H. axdpa kaAXótepa: va NAPOLCIÁGEL La OH TNG TÉXVNG TÉTO 
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Tov Ty cuvOÉtouv TA naaid Epya, aXXa ypéva (LOADVOTL TAVTA MIOTÁ otov 
EQUTO TOLG) ANG ta veótepa épya xou ńpðav va npooteðoúv c'autá, «at 
anró tnv kawoúpyia kai TH LovadiKT MPOONTIKH Tov (130). 


Likewise in Eliot: 


Criticism Í. . .} must always profess an end in view, which, roughly speak- 
ing, appears to be the elucidation of works of art and the correction of taste 
(1975: 69). 


Also: 


[. . .] it is desirable that some critic shall appear to review the past of our 
literature, and set the poets and the poems in a new order (1980: 108). 


After all, Seferis’ definition of the most fundamental function 
of criticism 


— va d@covpE tn óik?í uac anókpion OTA EPwTTPAtTa TOU LAs BétTOLV 
Ta EPYA xou EYTAGAV Hs EUds, KOL eivai ENWTHUATA toU KAIPOU LAS: 
EPOTHUATA cúyypova «at napóvta (1974a: 128) — 


is very similar to Eliot’s view that 


The important critic is the person who is absorbed in the present problems 
of art, and who wishes to bring the forces of the past to bear upon the solu- 
tion of these problems (cited in Baldick 1983: 115). 


*Re-ordering' the poetic tradition is, of course, in most senses 
a legitimate task of all literary historians and critics. But having, 
as it were, flattened history into a single ideal dimension, both 
Eliot and Seferis are able to do much more than just reassess 
various traditions: they can rearrange history, not according to 
any supposed trends of real historical development, but entirely 
according to aesthetic principles or tastes (cf. Martin 1977: 7). 
It has now become possible, as Baldick points out, ‘to create an 
inverted literary history in which the history, being secondary to 
the permanent and the poetic, is criticized and readjusted to 
accommodate it to the literary sensibility’ (1983: 121). Eliot’s own 
most famous exercise in this vein is, of course, the celebrated 
‘dissociation of sensibility’ thesis. In his essay on ‘The 
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Metaphysical Poets’ (1921), Eliot assumed that ‘the poets of the 
seventeenth century (up to the Revolution) were the direct and 
normal development of the precedent age' (1975: 62-3); poets like 
John Donne and George Herbert ‘possessed a mechanism of sen- 
sibility which could devour any kind of experience' (64); in Donne 
and Chapman, for example, 'there is a direct sensuous apprehen- 
sion of thought, or a recreation of thought into feeling' (63); 
language was in direct touch with sensory experience; and to have 
a thought was as immediately physical ‘as the odour of a rose’ 
(64). But in the seventeenth century, argues Eliot, ‘a dissocia- 
tion of sensibility set in, from which we have never recovered’ 
(ibid.). Eagleton has already given his own sharp interpretation 
of Eliot’s thesis, as expounded in ‘The Metaphysical Poets’: 


A turbulent civil war had beheaded the monarch, lower-class puritanism had 
disrupted the Church, and the forces which were to produce modern secular 
society — science, democracy, rationalism, economic individualism — were 
in the ascendant [. . .] The English sensibility continued to dissociate itself 
into separate halves: some poets could think but not feel, while others could 
feel but not think. English literature degenerated into Romanticism and Vic- 
torianism: by now the heresies of ‘poetic genius’, ‘personality’ and the ‘inner 
light’ were firmly entrenched, all anarchic doctrines of a society which had 
lost collective belief and declined into an errant individualism. It was not 
until the appearance of T.S. Eliot that English literature began to recuperate 
(1983: 38-9). 


Strangely enough, this was also the scenario in Seferis’ case. 
It is interesting to note, for example, that as early as 1936 Seferis 
had approvingly referred to the English poets who, at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, had ‘incorporated’, in Eliot’s 
own words, ‘their erudition into their sensibility’ (1975: 63): 


[. . .] n evowuátwon tnc uá8nonc otnv EvaicOroia [. . .] ctoug ‘AyyAOUS 
TOMTÉG tnc apxüc tov 170v ava (1974a: 470-1). 


These poets, according to Eliot, were capable of synthesizing ex- 
periences or, in a chracteristically physical metaphor, able to digest 
them: Donne and his contemporaries, says Eliot, ‘could devour 
any kind of experience’, while Tennyson and Browning merely 
performed a ‘second order’ function — they ‘ruminated’ (1975: 
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65). Seferis’ own essays, in turn, are strewn with references to 
digestion: YAVELA, GLYYOVEWNH, aqopnotoon. This metaphor of 
involuntary or rather ‘organic’ or ‘natural’ incorporation is evi- 
dent in his essay on Epwtéxpitoc (1946): 


To épyo rou Opégetat Kat APOPLOLM@VEL 040916100 quotoAoytká ta éva 
otow£ía (1974a: 301). 


In Epwtéx«pitoc, says Seferis, there is a co-ordination between 
‘language’ and ‘sensibility’: 


|. . .] avtóg o ovvtoviopóg tnc evaiOnotac ue xo pria. (290). 


But the whole of the Cretan Renaissance, according to Seferis, 
shows a unique development of language and consequently a 
similar development of sensibility: 


Tyv aku tov vtrómæwv 6ovápueov pac tn deizvet n povaðıký avántu&n 
TG yAwoous, nov onpaiver navta mav avóXoyg avantveyn tna 
£uaic8noíac (302). 


Nakas (1979: 50 and 45) has already shown, of course, that Eliot, 
in his essay on Philip Massinger (1920), had expressed a similar 
view: 


[. . .] every vital development in language is a development of feeling as well 
(1975: 156). 


The point which Seferis is making is, I believe, self-evident: 


|- . ] tnv év£on nov siye ue tn YAMooa o nomthg too Epwtdxpitov Sev 
Do tnv EavaBPpovus (1974a: 300). 


Likewise in Eliot: we have never recovered from ‘the dissocia- 
tion of sensibility”! For as Seferis explains in the same essay, the 
language of Epwtdéxpitoc 


[. . .] civa n t&Xeiótepa opyavoévn yAMooa TOL GKOUGE o LEGAIOVIKOG 
KL o vedtepog EAAnvicnds Í. . .] xat exopdter, ue otaðepó yapaytipa, 
tny EvarcOnoia tov kóopov zou tH povos (296). 
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According to Seferis, something happened after the Fall of 
Crete in 1669, which must be the date when a dissociation of sen- 
sibility set in. However, even Seferis himself is unsure of the 
precise date: just as Eliot had later back-dated the great cultural 
disaster ‘from the seventeenth century to (at least) the Reforma- 
tion’ and, on another occasion, to ‘soon after Dante's time’ 
(Baldick 1983: 132), Seferis, too, decided to back-date the Greek 
cultural disaster from the Fall of Crete to the Fall of Constan- 
tinople or even to the end of the so-called Renaissance of the 
Palaiologoi: 


|. . .| n kaxactpogri tns AvtoKpatopias |. . .| otapátnoe pia pvowioyiký 
Agwoupyía: Béi va mm: otapátnoe tnv OMAAN aAAnAoEn(Íópaon tnc 
yA@oaas TOV Aoyíov kai tn Aaikris ék«opaonc, Tov Do oónyoóos o Zug 
cuykepacuó nAoutiouévov OX OG apETés TNG kaOepudo |. . .| M'autr tv 
£vvota, EUNOSIGE va yivet, KAL otn YAWOOIKT ékoQpaon, KATL OAV ALTO TOU 
zpayuarozouj0nke otn Cwypagixh, tov KAPÓ TNG EKAAnKTIKTIC 
Avay£vvnonc tov IIaAati0AÓyov: TNV ónopqn svyy@veyn tnc AaIKT|s kat 
TNG Age xapáóoongc (1974a: 280). 


Seferis obviously believes, in a romantic conservative way, in the 
perpetuation of class cultures, and maintains that their har- 
monious diversity contributes to the sustaining of a national 
culture as an organic whole. However, as Raymond Williams com- 
ments, this kind of back-dating can stop only at Eden, the lost 
paradise, if ever there was one (1985: 12). Nevertheless, Seferis' 
essays are strewn with nostalgic back-references to the ‘organic’ 
communities of the past. ‘The theory of the dissociation of sen- 
sibility is’, as Frank Kermode points out, ‘the most successful 
version of a Symbolist attempt to explain why the modern world 
resists works of art that testify to the poet’s special, anti- 
intellectual way of knowing truth. And this attempt obviously 
involves the hypothesis of an age which was different, an age 
in which the Image was more readily accessible and acceptable’ 
(1976: 158). Thus, when Seferis refers to the case of the Cretan 
Renaissance, he points out that 


[. . -| o nomTHS tnv EXOXN Exeivy Sev ńtav, OG ox onuepivoi, ywpIoLEVOS 
OO TO KOLO TOV, TAVE DUULMWVOSG LE TOUG dAAOUS avOp@nous (1974a: 
285): 
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or more to the point: 


|. . .] o «ócuoc o 8ixóc nac Ppioketal uakpiá and tnv apyaia gXAXnvikri 
TOAITEIA 0 ANG TIS opyavouévec kowovíeg xou NÝYALVAV v'akoócouv to 
0£atpo tov LéExnp ý tov Racine (34). 


Did the nobles and the groundlings of Elizabethan England really 
find a meeting place in the Shakespearean theatre? ‘In a play of 
Shakespeare’, says Eliot, ‘you get several levels of significance. 
For the simplest audience there is the plot, for the more thoughtful 
the character and conflict of character, for the more literary the 
words and phrasing, for the more musically sensitive the rhythm, 
and for auditors of greater sensitiveness and understanding a 
meaning which reveals itself gradually' (1980: 153). So even in 
this ideal common culture of the past all did not experience alike 
because all did not participate alike! 

Still, Seferis believes that our world is disintegrated, sick and 

: benumbed: 


Eívat évac xócpoc SiaAvusvoc, áppootoc KOL vapKMpévos |. . .| 
(1974a: 34). 


It is significant that in his *Ewcayoyri otov O.X 'EXiot"' Seferis 
also tried hard to find the appropriate justification for Eliot's 
strained and allusive method in the complexities of modern 
civilization: 


[. . .] civar TOA mio 00016 va qiAocogricouue náv o'éva xóopno ónov 
N emikowwvia éywe tóoo SUGKOAN, YIA va UTaAYOPELEL uia. T6G0 SUGKOANH 
TÉXVN. Av uxápyxei Eva ov NOL OÄEG tou ot SUVELLELG TO ONPMYVOVV DOC 
tny exixowovia, sivari o nont. Me tn uóvn ðiagopá or Sev eivat 
EAEvBEPOS — yv autó SeKSiKei tv ave&aptnoía tou — va xpoturose pav 
GAAN Éxopaon and Extivyn — TH HOvadiKT] — xou TOV ENIPGAAEL to DALKG 
mov ÉXEL va diatvn@osr, XOpío va náye va éva kaAAvÉynvc. Ko to 
UAiKÓ Tov £(vat eÃaipetiká nepinAoxko (35). 


Strangely enough, in his essay on ‘The Metaphysical Poets’ Eliot, 
too, had 'simultaneously' slipped from the seventeenth century 
to the present day to defend ‘difficult’ poetry: 
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|. . .| it appears likely that poets in our civilization, as its exists at present, 
must be difficult. Our civilization comprehends great variety and complexity, 
and this variety and complexity, playing upon a refined sensibility, must pro- 
duce various and complex results. The poet must become more and more 
comprehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in order to force, to dislocate 
if necessary, language into his meaning (1975: 65). 


Since there is a much greater range of experiences to be devoured, 
according to Eliot and Seferis, poetic continuity may have to be 
sacrificed to comprehensiveness. What is not adequately ac- 
counted for, however, as Baldick points out, is the form that this 
comprehensiveness takes: ‘difficulty and allusiveness are seen as 
inevitable consequences of the complexity of the material to be 
embraced (comprehended) by the poet, but there seems to be no 
room for comprehension in the intellectual sense’ (1983: 123-4). 

It is also true that neither Eliot nor Seferis squarely met the 
frequent charges of obscurantism which had been levelled at ‘dif- 
ficult' poetry; on the contrary, they carefully side-stepped them; 
and they both ended up defending difficult poets, without ex- 
plaining *why the difficulty was unresolved, let alone discussing 
the intellectual faculties which might seem the most obvious agents 
of resolution and clarity, be it only to find them wanting’ (Baldick 
1983: 124). Furthermore, in Greece in the late 1930s, Seferis, while 
seeking to refute the standard objections to ‘modern’ poetry, 
defended its poetic effect of difficulty and made this a criterion 
for judging ‘good’ or, rather, ‘true’ poetry. Pure Surrealism, he 
said, is easy poetry: 


O xa0apóc uneppgaAtc óc eivai EvKOAN Toinon (1974a: 485). 


And in the course of his dialogue with Tsatsos, Seferis carefully 
excluded Surrealism from his defence of *modern' poetry on the 
grounds that Surrealism had not produced anything worthwhile 
in Greece: 


Ac ByáXouusg and ty éon tov uxeppgaA1cuó, mov Sev ESMaE otov TOTO 
was tinote puro yia va Kpsi (85). 


Of course, both Eliot and Seferis were first and foremost prac- 
tising poets; and I believe it is a sound approach to their criticism 
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to see it as a strategy for creating a favourable climate of atten- 
tion for their poems and for neutralizing all rival theories, of 
course’. 

But what did their literary theories really amount to? Their ac- 
count of a poetic language as closely wedded to experience cer- 
tainly enabled both Eliot and Seferis to by-pass the deadly abstrac- 
tions of rationalist thought and seize their readers, as Eliot put 
it in ‘The Metaphysical Poets’, ‘by the cerebral cortex, the ner- 
vous system, and the digestive tracts’ (1975: 66). Seferis, too, on 
several occasions, insisted that poetry was not to engage the 
reader’s mind, that it did not really matter what a poem actually 
meant; after all, 


O nointis Sev "ergi" noté avtó nov r0gAe va petaðóosi (1974a: 33). 


Meaning was no more than ‘a bit of nice meat’ thrown to the 
reader to keep him distracted — ‘to keep his mind diverted and 
quiet, while the poem does its work upon him’ (Eliot 1980: 151). 
Seferis could hardly resist paraphrasing Eliot’s now-famous 
image: 


To épa, éypage kánorte [o 'EXiox] £(vat cav to KOMMGaTL TO Kpéag xou 
kpa tá OTA XÉPIA tou O xAégQtnc, yix va to pi—EL oto oui TOL oo 
mov 0£Ae va nathosi. To oKvAi eivai o Aoyikóc ávOpooc xou vrápxer 
uéca otov Kadéva pas |. . .| Eva tpóg& to kpéag Tov, o roms praiver 
uéca oto onitt (1974a: 191-2). 


It is also no coincidence that both Seferis and Eliot finally came 
to agree that illiterate people might make better readers of poetry: 


Kat to napdéevo sivari ott, oto onpsio xou éyouv Qtácet TA npáyuaca, 
civat TOAD 110a vó THs o avaXqafntionóc BonOst UdAAOV Tapa EuTodiCer 
tny nomtiký Katavonon (Seferis 1974a: 32). 


I myself should like an audience which could neither read nor write (Eliot 
1980: 152). 


Underneath these statements lies a common belief in the ‘auditory’ 


2. For a detailed discussion of Seferis’ reaction to Surrealism, see Karavidas 1983: 
28-33 and 44-52; see also Karavidas 1986. 
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origins of poetry; for as Seferis argues, 


MoAovózi ońuepa éxouue xápet tn ovvrjogia va 6ÓuwpáGoune nóvo pe ta 
Häng, TpémEL Ga Aoyoteyvía mpo~opiKH va tnv avtikpocoune 
TpOta-ntpota, av DÉÄOuuE va tny katarGPovne. Tiati avty eivai nout 
TNS: O RPOPOPIKds AGYOS, TOU OTHV TIO TAPHYNLEVY &kpn TNG YEVIÓG TOV, 
ovvavté to *áypio xvónnga" nov avagéeper o ‘EAtot ‘‘evdg touRavov uéca 
otn CovyKAa”’ (1974a: 33; cf. also Eliot 1980: 155). 


The poet, says Seferis (1974a: 144), ought to have what Eliot calls 
the ‘auditory imagination’, that is to say, 


the feeling for syllable and rhythm, penetrating far below the conscious levels 
of thought and feeling, invigorating every word; sinking to the most primitive 
and forgotten, returning to the origin and bringing something back, seeking 
the beginning and the end (1980: 118-9). 


Thus, the important poet is able to bring up suggestively enigmatic 
images which could penetrate to those ‘primitive’ levels at which 
all men and women experience alike; in his essay on Epwtdxpitoc, 
Seferis spoke of the specific function of the poetic language, as 
follows: 


|- ..] ma ppacnký kat pubuIKT Aevcoupyía, mov oti KOAÉG NEPINTÓGCEIG 
nmyyaiver TOAD uakpótepa and to ErO tou atdpov, ovveldytd 1 
unxocuveiónto, ÓG to Dapó Kar TEAETOUPYIKO EY THs opáðac (1974a: 289). 


Are we thus to assume, as Eagleton suggests (1983: 41), that 
‘perhaps the organic society lived on after all, though only in the 
collective unconscious’? That ‘perhaps there were certain deep 
symbols and rhythms in the psyche, archetypes immutable 
throughout history, which poetry might touch and revive’? 
Finally, that ‘the crisic of European society — global wars, severe 
class-conflict, failing capitalist economies — might be resolved 
by turning one’s back on history altogether and putting mythology 
in its place?’ ‘Deep below finance capitalism lay the Fisher King, 
potent images of birth, death and resurrection in which human 
beings might discover a common identity’, writes Eagleton 
apropos The Waste Land, ‘a poem which intimates that fertility 
cults hold the clue to the salvation of the West’ (ibid.). It is in- 
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teresting to note that we find similar images of birth, death and 
resurrection in Seferis’ essay on Epwtdxpitoc: 


OG *yete npoo£&n, otn Sela yovid tnc £kkAnctüc Tov Aagviob, Eva mër 
Mov rapactaiver TN yévvnon oto onai tnc BnOAscéu. Tom and tnv 
Kovvia tou Xpistov avotye: KATALPO TO oxóua TNG ONNALÉG, TO TO 
pavpo xpoópga nov siða noté pov. AUTH N gikóva EpyETat uxpootó uou 
ótav ovaAdoyiCopal tovc uó800c Tov I'Éévouc otous Kaipotc tnc SovAsiac. 
To AgvKó Aikvo — av TÓ "xg YEVVTIOEL Á av NPOKEITaL Va TO KaTaNtEi N 
GPvacog; Aev to Eépetc. Ti etomaletal; pa aváotaon ń pa ka taotpogr; 
Aev to épeic. ‘OAN pas n pvdoAoyia AixviCeta1 náv o'autó to AikKvo, 
mov 100g va mpooKvvijoel TEAEvTAIOG, OTA xpóvia UAG, o Cwypagos 
OzópUog KatCynurvyayr. Ko to sKxirafopéve £qoc, c’avtd to Aikvo 
tonoOÉtnos, patí ué to Avyevri Kat to MeyaAéEavtoo, to tpa yoUót tno 
TAMKGAPIAG KAL tnc ayáznc, xou qépav anró tny KOLPGELEVT KotH o 
pacavicuévot mpdc@vyes tov Mapivov Mrovviady. Ki ot zxeAayíotot 
TNATOVGAV OCTA OTÁÝMA TOLG TH otópnor TNG Apetfis óroc KOL to KOpHi 
tnc l'opyóvac. Ac agrjooupe ta napauýðia (1974a: 318-9). 


Yet as Dimitris Dimiroulis shows, Seferis’ poetic mythology has 
the form of a ‘fairy tale’ which serves to offer the Greeks ‘a didac- 
tic narration of past glories and hardships (the dream of the never- 
never land of Hellas)’ (1985: 81-2). After all, the ‘organic’ society 
is nothing less than ‘a well-known habit of using the past, the 
*good old days', as a stick to beat the present? (Williams 1985: 
12), a convenient myth of belabouring modernity — the modern 
technological society and its alleged cultural devastation? — and 
finally a strategy for cultural and racial survival: literature 
becomes in a sense an ‘organic’ society all of its own, giving us, 


3. Williams (1983: 188) actually speaks of 'a virtuous minority, against commer- 
cialism — the preferred word for capitalism — but also against *popular taste' and 
what Richards, in those early days [i.e. 1926], called ‘the more sinister potentialities 
of the cinema and the loudspeaker’. Cf. also Seferis (1974a: 27-8): * “Ot kátotkot 
tov óuctoyicuévou outop apxutgAdyouc" ypsi o 'EXiot ata 1923 yia tov 
nÀn80ucuó tnc MeAavnoias ‘‘ne8aivovv Kuping yiati o ‘TloAitiopdc’ mov Tous 
avayKaoay va ðexToúv, tovc oTépnoe and KGGe Evdiapepov yia TH Cor. THeOntvouv 
and KaGapy mAnEN. ‘Otav to Ka8e Béatpo avtikatactasei and 100 
xivnuatoypéqouc, ótav to KO povaiKd dpyavo avtikatactabei and 100 
ypanpuóopova, 6tav to xác áAoyo avtiKkataotabsi anró 100 ptnvá avtokívnta, 
ótav vive BoAetó yia to ká6e naðákı, pe TH Dore tov NAEKTpIKaV EMELPEGEwV, 
VaKovel Ta napauóúlia nc yuryuo too and éva peydgovo, . . . Se Ga civar Baku 
EKTANKTIKO av o tÀnOvouóc oXAókAnpou Tov TOAITIGHEVOL kócuoo aKoAoVvOTaEL 
yptiyopa tnv tóxn tov MeAavnoíov' ’. For the original, see Eliot 1975: 174. 
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in Seferis’ own words, that rather vague feeling which we love 
in those very few people who help us to survive in our land: 


[...] avté to apketá axoa0ópioto ovvaicbnua nov ayanoUue OTOVG 
£A á io touc avOpimouc nov Lac PonBovv va Cüoouug otov tóno pac, KOL 
mov paG Eexwpiler, av vondpyxer káti Nov paç Eexwpiter, and tic GAXeG 
vAEG TNG mme — to cvvaíc8nga xov Do ovóuata ue tmv KaNWS erikcivóuvm 
Exgpaon: “Kanyó tng Popiocóvns" (1974a: 47). 


But in this way, the poem becomes, as Eagleton points out, ‘the 
last lonely outpost of sensibility in a naughty world, an organic 
enclave where we can savour the sensuousness denied to us in 
reality. It's a rearguard action, which has abandoned (or never 
cherished) any hope of social transformation' (1980: 9)! 

Still, Eliot, according to Seferis, tried to find something in his 
epoch which would play the role of mythology, be it only for 
a limited audience: 


[.. .| 0 EMot 1poozá8nos va Bpet otnv eo tou káti xov Ga Groe 
TO pddo tnc WvOOACYiac, ésto «at yia éva xepiopiopiévo kowó (1974a: 43). 


And he went on to explain: 


'Oxav o nó00c tav kowr| aíc0non, o nomtis eixe otn iáðeoń tov éva 
Qop£a Govtavó, pia covaioÜnuatukni atudc@aipa Eton, ÓTOV UNOPOvGE 
va Kine £Xeó0gpa. yia va xÀnoiogt touc yópo tou avOpónouc: ónoo 
unopotce o (6106; va ðiatvnrwðei. Mia Aën, ave&dptnta and tnv 
ENITHSELOTHTA TOV rex vítn, UMOPOLGE va EVAVÁOEL uéca otto Vuyéc évav 
oAókAnpo xóouo póßov ń £Xzíóac (1974a: 43); 


or more to the point: 


Tnv Esou Eksivn, avápgoa otov Tom KOL oto AKPOATHPLO tou VAÝPXE 
ma CLOTNPH covaicenuacikri ovugavia, Kı GU HTAV q uo00A0yir] niot 
(146). 


So mythology is the key word: ‘The reader who finds his or her 
access to the poem’s ‘meaning’ baulked by its inscrutable gesturing 
off-stage is already in possession of that *meaning' without know- 
ing it (Eagleton 1978: 149); for as Eagleton has also commented 
on The Waste Land, *behind the back of this ruptured, radically 
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decentred poem runs an alternative text which is nothing less than 
the closed, coherent, authoritative discourse of the mythologies 
which frame it’; and ‘the ideology of the text lies in the distance 
between these two discourses — in the fact that the ‘phenomenal’ 
text is able to ‘show’, but not speak of, the covert coherence which 
sustains it (149-50). And it is precisely in this conjuncture of ‘pro- 
gressive’ or ‘avant-garde form’ and ‘reactionary’ or ‘arriére-garde 
content’ that the idelogy of, say, The Waste Land or Mv6iotdépnua 
inheres. ‘Both elements’, writes Eagleton, ‘are united by a cer- 
tain ‘élitism’ (150). It is true, in the ‘chaotic’, ‘irregular’, ‘anar- 
chic’ world or ours, the role of the important poet is thought to 
be that of the spiritual élite, to actively nourish the values which 
the rest of us live unconsciously — the ideal of the ‘organic’ society 
being one in which ‘a finely conscious élite transmits its values 
through rhythm, habit and resonance to the largely unconscious 
masses, infiltrating the nervous system rather than engaging the 
mind’ (147)*. 

Given that there is no literal returning to the golden age, the 
modernist poet can only hope to be able to speak ‘simply’ 


— Aev élo tinote &AXo napá va Wow and, va uoo Sobel £robtn 
n xapn (Seferis 1982: 290) — 


so that he may bring back 'these carved reliefs of a humble art? 


— avtá t'aváyAupa pacs TEXVNS vangwiüc (79) — 


souvenirs, that is, from a ‘utopic land |. . .| where everything 
happened in its ‘natural’ order’ (Dimiroulis 1985: 79). But if there 
is something we can ever be certain about the ‘organic’ society, 
it is that ‘it has always gone’ (Eagleton 1983: 36). Nothing is true 


4. It should be noted that other Greek modernist poets also started behaving but 
especially thinking ‘like their idea of lonely proud aristocrats’ (Williams 1983: 225): 
for example, after attacking the petty-minded establishment of Greek letters — what 
he called the ‘pégre littéraire’ (1974: 363) — Elytis went on to emphasize that ‘exeivoc 
mov BÉNS va OTIGEEL KETL TO OTEPES KAL TO vyié o 'autó TOV TÓNO, MPENEL va TO 
TAPEL axóoaon xoc OA TO HTIGEEL uóvoc tov, HEAETHOVTAG TH CoH, TaAEbovTAS 
ue tH Go, GAA’ aKovovtas avernpEactos tn oi THs ovveiðnońç tov. Erpepa, 
n aÀnavý téyvn — TOVAGYIGTOV OTA xpovikóá TEpIBOpia tno YEvvnatic tnc — ivar 
apiotoKpatikh’ (1938: 582-3). 
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except perhaps the modernist poet's *urgent need to establish the 
historicity of such a disaster', which enables him to explain why 
his poetry is ‘difficult’? (Kermode 1976: 158). However, as Ker- 
mode also points out, ‘somehow, and probably soon, the age of 
dissociation — which is to say, the age that invented and developed 
the concept of dissociation — must end’ (177). Otherwise, Seferis 
will continue to be, as Dimiroulis eloquently put it, *the only possi- 
ble modern poet for a nation that has never recovered from its 
failure to understand history as such, a nation still searching ‘for 
the other life/beyond the statues’ (1985: 81) 


— |. . .| tnv GAAN Cor, 
népa and t'ayóAuata (Seferis 1982: 12). 


Goldsmiths’ College, London. 
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Critical Notes on the Biography of 
John Koukouzeles 


ERICH TRAPP 


In modern times scholars have become increasingly aware of the 
fact that Byzantine music should not be studied without trying 
to fix the chronology of its composers. Of new efforts pointing 
in this direction it may be sufficient to refer to the work of 
Chatzegiakoumes.! It seems, however, that in some cases 
musicologists might receive further help from history or proso- 
pography, as can be shown by some examples.? Let us therefore 
turn to John Koukouzeles, whose influence on late Byzantine 
music annot be overestimated, and let us start from the new survey 
of his life and work presented by the standard work on Byzan- 
tine literature.? Although Hannick knows the two essential dates 
given by two manuscripts (1302 and 1308), in other points he is 
very dependent on the study of Palikarova-Verdeil,* which he 
regards as fundamental. The main problem is the fact that she 
started from the narrative on Koukouzeles transmitted in several 
manuscripts from the 17th cent. onward. Unfortunately, 
Palikarova was unaware of the publication of S. Eustratiades,? 
where an edition based on two Lavra-manuscripts is offered along 


1. Movaikà xeipóypaega Toupkokpatíac IC Aftvo 1975). 

2. M. Mavovoaxac, Métpa mc Bevetiag čvavti tfi Ev Kpritg éxippofic tod 
natpiapyeiov, EEBZ 30 (1961) 87-94; E. Trapp, ‘Probleme der Prosopographie der 
Palaiologenzeit’, JOB 27 (1978) 185-191. 

3. Ch. Hannick in: H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzan- 
tiner 11 (München 1978) 203-209, 214. 

4. La musique byzantine chez les Bulgares et les Russes (Kopenhagen 1953) 193-210. 

5. “Imdvvng 6 Koukovt£Anc, 6 uaíctop, xai ó xpóvog tfiG &xufic aùtoð’, EEBS 
14 (1938) 3-86. 
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with a decisive refutation of this post-Byzantine invention. Let 
us now consider some points of this ‘biography’. At the beginn- 
ing we are told that the birthplace of John Koukouzeles was 
Dyrrhachion, wrongly designated as 'then Bulgarian' by Han- 
nick, whereas Palikarova has accurately noted the real political 
situation. This, as well as the following commonplace, that 
Koukouzeles’ widowed mother sent him to school, can be believed. 
But what about the following passage, quoted here according to 
the edition of Eustratiades (p.4)? 


évdiatpipoov õè £xei petà vv naíóov, Ós oc Evi abtolc, pótnoav abtóv 
note ÀÉyovteg; tt Epayes ońuepov, Iwavvn; ó ð &noxpiWeic A€yer adtoic: 
Kouxía Kai géMa Ett THV pOLaKiv yA@ttav ovK ExtotapEevos. 61x todto 
Kai oi naidec KoukouC£Anv abtov énovónaoav. tv è návo KaAAl@@vos 
Kai évexev tovbtov éxáAXouv abtóv &yyEAOQ@vov. 


This immediately leads us to the question of name and nationality. 
To begin with the problem of etymology, it must be stated that, 
besides the fact that the report is partly incorrect, a composition 
of a Greek (koukía ‘beans’) and Bulgarian (zele ‘cabbage’) ele- 
ment would be quite unusual. Hence we have to find another ex- 
planation. At first we should expect help by comparable pro- 
sopographic material, but except for the rather similar name 
KovxovodAns’ as well as its variant KokkocáAnc? there is 
nothing to be found. And I doubt whether linguistic connections 
can be proved between Ko(ux)kocáAng (perhaps ‘bean-shaker’ 
or ‘grain-shaker’) and KovxovCéAnc. Fortunately, we find the 
word KovKovCéAa in a passage of the chronicle of Sphrantzes, 
which shall be quoted here (p.44,28 — 46,2 ed. Grecu): 


"E&exvátov obv Exeivos (scil. Bernardo Marcello whom Sphrantzes met at 

Naupaktos in 1429), ti Povoa noioa cic TOV &unpăv, Kaya &keivov, 

ti Kata tfjg IIóátoxc, anijpa éyo nap’ éxsivov tò ën Aeydpevov 

KovKkouléAag, Exeivog Së nap’ énod Bova. 

In order to understand the sense of this sentence, whose last 

6. 1.c.201f. 

7. E. Trapp (in collaboration with H.-V. Beyer and others), Prosopographisches 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (henceforward quoted as PLP) VI (Vienna 1983) nr. 13412. 

8. PLP V 11929f. 
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part looks like an unknown aphorism, we have to consult the com- 
pilation composed by Makarios Melissenos about 1575 (p.294,27f. 
ed. Grecu): 
Ô p£v popríov giygv àvtì onpixtic petaeEns tàs tic 9aXóáconc Bpóvac, ó 
òè dvti nenépgoG oxoívou onópov &npóv: 


Although Melissenos has extended the whole scene by a long 
description (lines 29-37) and instead of Bpóa has written the 
unusual or even wrong Bptbvac, he enables us to grasp the çor- 
rect sense. Marcello and Sphrantzes did not really exchange mer- 
chandise, but by asking each other about their aims they acted 
like dealers who deceive one another with worthless goods. Hence 
KoukouC£Aa, which seems to mean oxoivov amdpos Enpds, ‘rush- 
seed',? is a Greek word, which is certainly derived from 
KouK(K)oótoti ‘kernel’ (compare the variant KovKoutCéAAa given 
by one manuscript). But to dwell further on the family name of 
our composer, there is a strong argument that originally it was 
not even Koukouzeles. To demonstrate this we have to cite three 
quotations, which are at the same time the oldest references to 
Koukouzeles: 

Vind. theol. gr. 6, f. 158"?: MéAicua Kvpod 'Ioávvoo 
TlanadonovAov rop KoukovtéAn (the whole manuscript dates 
back to the 13th cent., except for one leaf which was written by 
a different hand than its main part) Cod. Petrop. 121, f.148" 
(1301/02):!! TéAoc obv Os tod eipuoAoyíov, Epyov 'Imávvou 
TlanadonovAov tod Exireyouévov Koukou(£An: Etous cat, ivd. 
10 (sic pro t£). 

A lost manuscript written by Koukouzeles was copied along 
with his subscription by Eirene, the daughter of Theodore 
Hagiopetrites, in 1308/09: yeip "Ioávvou ManadSonovAov rop 
KoukouC£An. 

9. rather than 'artichoke' supposed by Kriaras in his Lexikon, because that would 
be to.positive an object. , 

10. H. Hunger — O. Kresten, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der Osterr. 
Nationalbibliothek 111/1, (Wien 1976) 12. 

11. J.-B. Thibaut, Monuments de la notation ekphonétique et hagiopolite de l'église 
grecque (Petersburg 1913), 126; E. Granstrem, 'Katalog greceskich rukopisej Lenin- 
gradskich chranilisc, VV 25 (1964) 204 Hn.s. 


12. V. Benesevic, Catalogus codd, mss. graec. qui in Monte Sina asservantur 1 
(Petersburg 1911) 157. 
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If we look attentively at these passages, especially at the second 
one, we might well consider Papadopoulos as the real family 
name, and Koukouzeles only as a secondary surname. On the 
other hand, as he had become famous by the name Koukouzeles 
and was only in this form quoted by Manuel Chrysaphes (we shall 
return to this point later), and given the lack of further evidence, 
we would perhaps do better not altering his name, and not speak- 
ing of John Papadopulos henceforth. 

Another valuable fact supplied by these three references is 
Koukouzeles’ approximate date of birth which should have been 
before 1270, especially if we take the Viennese manuscript into 
account. He certainly was not born at the end of the 13th cent., 
as Hannick has assumed. 

The next point concerns Koukouzeles’ supposed visit to the 
capital. The source of this information is nothing but the late 
biography, which runs as follows in the edition of Eustratiades 


(p.5): 


"Ouog, oc Eocg Evi toic Paciebow £kA£yeo0ni naidac evAdAous Kai 
edpvetc Kai kaAAXupóvouc, £Aafov «ai todtov Kai SedMKaaw cic oyohesiov 
Bacwikov pavOdvew Kai Exnadevec8at tv pouoiküv tÉyvnv, OSG 
KQAAÍpovoc: 


In reading this, who would not immediately remember the col- 
lection of Christian boys practised by the Ottoman rulers from 
the time of Murad II?" It does not seem necessary to follow the 
tale in its subsequent parts (return to his mother, who speaks to 
him some Bulgarian words, whereupon he composes the melody 
BovAyápa; afterwards his life in the Lavra-monastery on Mount 
Athos). It is rather more useful to consider further hints at his 
activity given by medieval sources. Several manuscripts which 
serve to set up a relative chronology are of particular value, as 
far as composers are indicated whose melodies were later 
embellished by John Koukouzeles. One of the surest examples 
is Michael Aneotes, who lived in the 13th century.'* On the 
other hand. in a manuscript dated in the first half of the 15th 
13. F. Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit (Müchen 1953) 3f. 


14. PLP I 980; Chatzegiakoumes 1.c.264f., 322; G. Stathes, Tà xycipóypaga 
Bolavuvijcg uovaikiic, “Ayiov "Opoc 1 (AOfvo 1975) 288. 
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century, we read the following note:? Aóyot xapakAntikoi sis 
tv óngpayíav OcotéKov’ noinua Mápkov tepopovayov tod 
Bhati: tò 68 uéAoc &otiv AO TOV onpaóíov TOV yaXTOv TOD 
Maistopos Kupod *Imadvvov rop KovkovuGéAn . . . As Stathes 
has already remarked, it means that in this unusual case a former 
melody has been adapted to a later poem. Thus we can state that 
Koukouzeles lived before Markos Blates, who flourished between 

1352-1360.!6 A further terminus for his lifetime is supplied by 
a musical treatise by Manuel Chrysaphes from which we learn 
that Xenos Korones succeeded Koukouzeles: Ka@a@c nowi kai 
SiddoKer todtTO o poOvatK@taTOG nuaíotop “Iwdvvns ô 
KoukouG£Ang sic 10. . . Kai peta abdtov Eévoc 6 Kopóvng sis 
tò..." As to Xenos Korones, we likewise have firm dates: in 
1336 he was Lampadarios, afterwards Protopsaltes, in 
Constantinople.!? Having thus clearly established the limits of 
time during which Koukouzeles could have been active (end of 
the 13th cent. up to about 1330) we are now able to refute the 
view of Eustratiades, who maintained that Koukouzeles lived up 
to 1400 or even longer.'? To end this survey of biographical 
data, we still have to deal with the question of whether he became 
a monk or not. Although there seems to be some evidence, I would 
rather assume that this was also a post-byzantine invention.” 

Let us add some refelctions on the possible motives of creating 
the Koukouzeles-tale. To start with the almost certain fact, that 
its tradition does not date farther back than the 17th century, 
we have to take into account the then political and ceclesiastical 

15. Stathes 1.c.657. 

16. PLP II 2819. 

17. Thibaut 1.c.89. 

18. PLP VI 13243; Chatzegiakumes 1.c.316-32]. 

19. pp.16-21; Eustratiades, who was not aware of the three early manuscripts, jumped 
to this conclusion on the basis of later unproved testimony. 

20. Thibaut (p.126) thinks-that two marginal notes 'Ioávvnc povaydc refer to 
Koukouzeles, but it is more likely a hint to an author of hymnography perhaps to 
John of Damaskus (cf. Beck, Kirche 485). Furthermore it would contradict the indi- 
cation given by Chatzegiakumes (p.327) noinua kòp "Ioóvvou tod paistopas Kai 
Koukoutëin, tot Kai Aug tod &áyygAiko0 oyripatog uerovouaoOeic "Ioavvíktoc, 
which for its part dates back only to the 18th century; compare also A, Jakovljević, 
‘Inventar muzickih rukopisa manastira Hilandara’, Hilandarski Zbornik 4 (1978) 240 


«bp 'Ioóvvou KouxoutéAn uè ro óvoua toO ayyedtkod cyxnpatoc "Ioavví(kiog 
(likewise from an 18th century ms.). 
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situation, and especially the fact that the only valuable indica- 
tion given by the ‘biography’ is the mention of Dyrrhachion. This 
leads us immediately to the activities of the archbishopic of 
Ochrid, which in the 17th and 18th centuries claimed patriarchal 
status. Starting from a great local patriotic tendency, the church 
of Western Macedonia and Albania searched for documents 
proving its special independent tradition, which had begun in the 
lith century with Theophylaktos of Ochrid and had been con- 
tinued in the 13th century by Demetrios Chomatianos and Con- 
stantine Kabasilas. Although the Greek language was the un- 
doubted form of tradition in this region, its content was taken 
from the Bulgarians in order to create a sort of local-patriotic 
symbiosis. It may be sufficient to refer to the lives and offices 
of Clement, Naum, the Heptarithmoi and Ivan Vladimir, which 
appeared — partly taken from old manuscripts, partly invented 
— in the Albanian towns of Moschopolis and Berat and were 
printed from 1690 onward.?! How did the unknown author who 
certainly lived in that region, proceed in creating a biography of 
Koukouzeles? Bearing in mind his famous melody called Bulgara 
he pretended that this name came from his mother's nationality, 
and transfered Koukouzeles’ birthplace to Dyrrhachion. And in 
order to supply additional proof he derived his name partly from 
Bulgarian and made him speak to his mother in Bulgarian. Then, 
by disregarding the different situation in late Byzantine times, 
he let Koukouzeles be taken to the capital by the emperor, accord- 
ing to the Ottoman practice. In this case the author was apparently 
influenced by the title of another melody, the Madtatiavév,” 
which he related to the palace. As to the further points of the 
tale (stay on Mount Athos etc.), there is no need of special 


21. N. Tunickij, Monumenta ad SS Cyrilli et Mgthodii successorum vitas resque 
gestas pertinentia, (London repr 1972) 1-40; E. Trapp, ‘Die Viten des hl. Naum von 
Ochrid', BS 35 (1974) 161-185; E Trapp, ‘Die sieben Slavenapostel in der liturgischen 
Dichtung', AB 100 (1982) 469-483. 

22. A. Jakovljević, ‘Koukouzeles’ part in the funeral service of mediaeval Serbia 
and Byzantium’, Cyrillomethodianum 1 (1971) 130. 

23. More than four years ago sent to Macedonian Studies (New Delhi), the present 
article could not be printed for lack of Greek letters. I am very obliged to the editor 
that it can appear now, brought up to date in a few points. Modern bibliography 
on Koukouzeles: PLP VI 13391; A. Jakovlevic, “O Méyac Maíictop 'Ioóávvnco 
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argumentation, for these are only commonplaces to be found 
everywhere in hagiography.” 


Bonn 


Kovxovuléang IlazaóónouAoG', KAnpovouía 14 (1982) 357-374; E. Tonceva, ‘Das 
Polyeleos-Gesangwerk Joannes Kukuzeles', Mitteil. des Bulgar. Forschungsinstituts 
in Österreich 2/V1 (1984) 59-74. The attempt of S. Karas has to be considered as 
a failure (“Imdvvng Maiotop 6 Kouxoutéëinc Kai fj noxii tov’, Actes du X Ve 
congr. int. d'ét. byz. 11 (Athens 1981) 973-984) who, following G. Papadopoulos, 
again tried to put Koukouzeles back to the 12th century. Apparently he was not aware 
of the clear note quoted above (cod. Petrop. 121, f.148v). 
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*Der schlechteste Staat": 
Ahmed Midhat Efendi (1844-1913) on 
Byzantine institutions 


Michael Ursinus 


Just as Karl Marx, in 1842, called the Byzantine empire ‘der 
schlechteste Staat',! so did Ahmed Midhat Efendi (1844-1913), 
the protagonist of Ottomanism and at the same time the first 
Ottoman ‘to make a strong and clear case for the Turkish ancestry 
of the Ottomans’ (David Kushner),? a few decades later.? Byzan- 
tine history stands, according to Midhat, for the Dark Ages,* 
and the Byzantine empire for corruption, lawlessness, ex- 
travagance and frivolity.? By contrast, the picture drawn by him 
of the early Ottomans is one of a community based on high moral 
values such as decency, concord, obedience and mutual esteem. 
In his view, the rise of the Ottomans heralds the dawning of the 
Modern Age. His identification of the Ottomans as the liberators 
from the Dark Ages of all the peoples previously under Byzan- 
tine rule is the central element in his concept of the ‘cnlightened 


1. K. Marx, Leitartikel der *Kólnischen Zeitung’ Nr. 179 in: K. Marx, Fr. Engels, 
Werke | (Berlin 1956) 104. 

2. See in particular the one-page account of Byzantium in his Üss-i Inkilab (The 
Basis of the Revolution), vol. 1 (istanbul 1294 [= 1877] 11: *(. . .) one would be 
justified in saying that nowhere else in the world was evil present to such an extent 
(as in the Byzantine empire)’. 

3. The Rise of Turkish Nationalism 1876-1908 (London 1977) 29. 

4. ‘With the conquest of Constantinople, the Ottomans not only put an end to 
the historical existence of the Eastern empire (Byzantium), but also to the terrible 
Middle Ages of world history’. Ahmed Midhat, Ka'inat (Kütübhane-i Tarih): Devlet-i 
Osmaniye (The Universe Historical Library|: The Ottoman Empire) (Istanbul 1298 

— 1880/1]) 649. 
5. Uss-i Inkilab, 11. 
6. Ibid. 
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and liberating Ottomans’.’ His Detailed History of Modern 
Times (Mufassal Tarih-i Kurun-i Cedide),? with its section on 
Byzantine history and institutions, has already been introduced 
to readers of the last issue of BMGS. 

It may seem paradoxical that a writer so much concerned with 
the national cause of the Ottoman Turks should have become 
the first Ottoman Turk to write at some length about Byzantium. 
But this is only a first impression. As soon as one considers the 
real nature of Midhat's Byzantine History, one finds that it is 
largely didactic in nature, designed to provide the Ottoman reader- 
ship with a background black enough to allow them to see the 
achievements of their dynasty and people in the best possible 
light.? 

This can best be illustrated by the translations of selected 
passages from Ahmed Midhat’s ‘critique’ (intikad) of Byzantine 
history and institutions, a section which I have already pointed 
out as particularly interesting in the Short Note mentioned before. 

Ahmed Midhat Efendi inveighs against Byzantine society and 
institutions on moral, political and religious grounds. He expresses 
his abhorrence about the fact that the Byzantines allowed most 
of their emperors to die an un-natural death, and finds that the 
Byzantines lost their virtues, at least all their military virtues, under 
the influence of their priests and philosophers. In the political 
field he points to the Byzantine practice of allowing ‘ordinary 
people’ like peasants and shepherds (reaya in Ottoman eyes), as 
well as representatives of nations other than the ‘Staatsnation’ 
(such as the Armenians), to become emperors — quite an inex- 
cusable practice in the eyes of his Ottoman Turk readership! With 
regard to the state of religion in the Byzantine empire, it is hardly 
surprising that Midhat’s picture is a particularly unfavourable 

7. ‘To save the oppressed of the East and to grant them personal and national 
freedom as well as religious and political privileges, the (mere) necessity for a general 
uprising as in Europe was not sufficient; what was needed was rather a champion- 
like performance (realised) with the appearance of a group of believers (destined) 
to save the world. It does not need to be emphasized that this group of believers were 
the Ottomans’. Ka'inat, 625.. 

8. 3 vols. (istanbul 1303-1305 [= 1885/6-1887/8]). 

9. Mufassal Tarih-i Kurun-i Cedide, vol. 2, 269: ‘Whether the rise of the Ottomans 


was to the benefit of the civilisation of mankind or to its detriment will become ap- 
parent by comparing Ottoman history with that of the Eastern Roman empire'. 
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one. It is by such means that he wants to portray the Ottomans 
as the conquering heroes who, in 1453, finally liberated the church 
of Constantinople from its deadly involvement in the struggle for 
power.! By doing away with the Byzantine empire, he says, the 
Ottomans ‘closed the door of intrigue’ for ever, Il and thus 
clearly showed that they were the true allies of the Greek church 
and not the Byzantines under whose rule moral decay had pre- 
vailed. If the Ottomans, the 'true protectors of all religions and 
peoples (in the empire)’,'? had not eventually taken care of the 
Great Church, it would have stayed in continued captivity. Once 
liberated, the Rum Kilisesi was granted ‘as many new priviliges 
as old ones were conlirmed'.P It is remarkable, however, that 
Midhat Efendi does not hesitate to move, in his sketch on the 
Byzantine church, from a low-key historical outline of some 
general aspects to a sharp anti-Christian polemic. In pointing at 
the use of icons and candles in the Christian cults, he is not 
polemicizing against something specifically Byzantine, but 
Orthodox Christianity in general. By terming ‘idolatry’ the venera- 
tion of paintings, and ‘Zarathustrianism’ the lighting of candles 
in churches, he is repeating standard Muslim, more particularly 
Ottoman Muslim, accusations of Christians not being proper 
monotheists, but mügrikün (‘polytheists’), a topos which may also 
underlie Midhat's description of the phenomenon of proskynesis. 
In effect, if not by intention, his is heavily polemicizing against 
the Orthodox Christians of his day. This underlines the vulnerable 
state of the Young Ottoman principle of ‘equality for all religions’ 
even with leading Young Ottoman writers like Ahmed Midhat 
Efendi.'4 


10. Niza®i Jim ve Din (The Conflict Between Science and Religion), vol. | (istanbul 
1313 |= 1895/6}) 280f. 

11. Müdafaa (Defense), vol. 3 (istanbul 1302 |= 1884/5|) 507f. 

12. Ka’inat, 214, 649. 

13. Op.cit. 649. 

14, An excellent general account of Midhat Efendi’s life and works is K. Akyiiz, 
‘La littérature moderne de Turquie; Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta 2 (Wiesbaden 
1965) 494-500. 

* As far as I can see no larger parts of Ahmed Midhat’s Detailed History of Modern 
Times have so far been translated into any Western language. In making a start I 
know that my renderings are far from perfect. 
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The Texts 


‘The position of the rulers’ 

*(. . .) Each of these emperors regarded themselves as a sucessor of Constan- 
tine the Great. But although Constantine had gone so far as to claim for himself 
almost divine qualities, those (who succeeded him) did not extend their claims 
that far. However, the official ceremonies required that they were treated by 
the ministers of state in (such a) submissive manner, almost to the extent of 
being worshipped. (Even) if one considers that this procedure, which was officially 
due not only to emperors, but also to less important (officials), was called 
‘proskinon’ in the meaning of ‘worshipping’ (perestig) and ‘act of prostrating 
oneself in worship’ (secde), one cannot regard the importance of perestis of the 
emperors as particularly frightening and appalling (because there were even worse 
things). Must it not be regarded as (a thing) so strange that it goes beyond the 
understanding (even) of an intelligent person, that an emperor who was respected 
to the extent that he seemed worthy of venerations which were performed by 
those who entered into his presence as if they were worshipping a God by almost 
sinking into the ground, was later treated with such contempt that he was im- 
prisoned in a tower to die from starvation, or was buried (alive) in a tomb to 
perish as a result of starvation and suffocation? Although only very few 
(emperors) were subjected to this particular calamity, one could say 'even if it 
were so — what does it matter?’. (Because) it is a matter of fact that three out 
of four emperors met a violent death similar (to the above)! — So much for 
the state of affairs with regard to the rulers. If (we now) move on to the situa- 
tion of the state there are even less surprising results (of our investigation) to 
be shown. When we say ‘the state’ we mean the ministers of state as the emperor's 
vehicles of sovereignty. Indeed, the fact that even the sons of peasants and 
shepherds were able to make their way to the imperial (throne) makes it very 
easy for us to imagine what the situation must have been like concerning the 
ministers of state of that country (. . ys 


‘The position of the army’ 

*(. . .) In the Eastern Roman empire, military service, according to the provi- 
sions of the old lawcodes, was considered as some kind of tax. Those who held 
certain offices were compelled to provide the state with a certain number of 
soldiers. But as the Greeks had spoilt their military virtues through priesthood 
(papaslik) or the activities of philosophers (feylesoflik) and flatterers (müdahinlik) 
and by other things, they had in the end lost all their interest in becoming soldiers, 
which is why it became necessary to convert this ‘tax’ into a substitute in cash. 
In order to incite a (young) man's (desire) for (joining) the military he was given 
thirty gold coins. Therefore, everyone responsible (for supplying soldiers) was 
bound to pay as many times (the amount of) thirty gold pieces as there were 
soldiers he was required to provide the state with (. . .). The troops were divi- 
ded into two kinds. On the one side (there were) those stationed along the borders, 


15. Ahmed Midhat, Mufassal 1, 319f. 
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on the other side those (based) within the provinces. The forces in the borderlands 
strove to become rich by way of war booty from raids into the enemies’ ter- 
ritories, whereas those (stationed) in the provinces, being exempt trom all state 
impositions, became wealthy by farming out to their villagers the lands they 
owned. The right of ownership with regard to the lands (in the hands) of these 
(provincial military), being tax exempt to he said extent, was eventually linked 
to the condition that their sons would have to become soldiers (as well), (which 
meant that) if a son did not become a soldier to succeed his father, he would 
loose (all) his lands. To those who would join the military as new (soldiers), 
new lands would be granted. Thus, little by little, this state of affairs developed 
into a situation similar to ours with timar and zeamet holders. But, with the 
interest of the Oreeks in the military profession continuously declining, the 
military honour passed (from the Greeks) to nations like the Armenians, the 
Bulgars, the Albanians, to Croats and others. As these (soon) entered (the same: 
state of) vice (bozuklik) (as that) of our Janissaries, promotion to higher ranks 
in the battalions and regiments did not continue to depend on being chosen and 
favoured by the emperor or the commanders, but bv the soldiery. People began 
10 be promoted (in this way) not only up to the rank of a general, but to (the 
throne) of an emperor. It is because of this that even Armenians found their 
way to becoming emperors, despite the fact that this state, in principle (at least), 
was a Greek state (devlet-i Rumiye) (. . .y 


‘The institution of the church as opposed to the govenment and the people’ 
‘In the Eastern Roman empire (Rum-i Şarki), the most influential, most power- 
ful and most dangerous institution was the Church (kilisa). Even the (wide) 
powers of the emperors did not have an effect upon it, since this institution was 
subject only to its own code of law (kanun).and because of the fact that elec- 
tions (of the patriarchs and other church officials) took place within its own 
circle (daire). Thousands of benefactors including emperors and empresses, 
princes and princesses used to donate to the Church millions of valuable pieces 
of property in the form of religious endowments (vakif), which is why this in- 
stitution's wealth became superior (to that of all others). The liturgical instruments 
in the most ordinary churches were all of gold and silver, and the official robe 
of a Despot (here for patriarch), one set of which used to look like something 
covered with precious stones, was so richly adorned that it seemed almost wor- 
thy of the emperor himself. In consequence of the ignorance and the fanaticism 
of the people they (i.e. the patriarchs) became ever more powerful, even to the 
extent of dethroning or putting to death emperors as occasion required. As for 
the emperors, they were (in response) successful, in most cases, only in banishing 
patriarchs (to remote places), so that if one counts the number of incidents when 
patriarchs were murdered on behalf of emperors, (this figure) does not reach 
even a fourth (of the number) of emperors being crushed by patriarchs. This 
predominance, in the percentage of those being executed, of the emperors, rathgr 
than of the patriarchs, was soon interpreted, even among ordinary people, (as 


16. Ibid., 3271. 
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a warning signal) that the Church should not retain such (unlimited) power, and 
was seen (as an indication) that conditions had deteriorated on a large scale’. 


As to the reasons for the dominant power of the Byzantine 
church, Ahmed Midhat blames the fanaticism and superstition 
of the Romans of the East (i.e. the Byzantines). According to 
him, the deplorable situation is best illustrated by the way Chris- 
tianity, so proud of having put an end to idolatry, has filled the 
churches with statues and icons which — from a strictlv 
monotheistic point of view — could only be seen as idols in a 
Christian disguise. Any attempts by priests and laymen to put 
an end to such idolatry failed, he says, and many an emperor 
was deposed and lost his life in consequence of his intervention. 
According to the author, such attempts were bound to fail, since 
the Byzantines believed too strongly that those represented on 
the icons: Mary, Jesus or the one or other male or female saint, 
were present in person, prepared to accept their prayers and to 
fulfil their wishes. Midhat then comments on the use of candles 
in Byzantine churches, saying that this took the l'orm of something 
like a Zarathustrian worshipping of fire (ates perestlik) which the 
Byzantines allowed to come on top of mere idolatry (put perestlik). 
Midhad admits, however, that large numbers of sincere Chris- 
tians fiercely objected to such practices. 

Ahmed Midhat then continues on the subject of: 


‘The fanaticism and absurd opinions in the Eastern Roman empire’ 

*This state of the Byzantines cannot be described as being (the result of) true 
devotion. Just as their veneration of those who were high-ranking, even to the 
extent of adoring (them), was a false reverence, their devotion is (of) a similar 
(nature). If a particular saint whose image they were worshipping did not accept 
their prayers (in any proper way), they stopped paying him any more respect, 
and turned to a more powerful one for the acceptance (of their prayers), and 
forget the other. This people's readiness to be carried away by a false belief 
had taken hold to such an extent that everybody would instantly accept as true 
if somebody said ‘This tree they say is ill-omened'. Similarly, if somebody warned 
‘On this or that day disaster will strike’ the majority (of the people) would believe 
(in such a prophecy). A number of absurd beliefs which Hammer, either openly 
or between the lines, admits (as existing among the Byzantines) in connection 
with (his account of) the capture of Constantinople will confirm this. To (these 


17. Ibid., 324. 
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examples) which will attest (the validity of the above statement) belongs (the 
following): When the Franks attacked and (eventually) captured Constantinople, 
the Byzantines at once believed in rumours that their present defeat had sprung 
from an ill-omened statue of Minerva. Despite being preoccupied with fighting, 
they hurried towards the statue in order to destroy it. It is obvious that some 
false beliefs of the kind of (the belief in) the Wednesday Witch (çarşamba karisy) 
and others which have been manifest also among the Ottomans were passed on 
(to them) by these Byzantines, since we can observe that such tales had been 
widespread among them (long) before they appeared among us (as well). Among 
these people fanaticism and superstition prevailed to an amazing extent, which 
is why the popes (papa) who resided in Rome, however much they may have 
tried to re-unite the (two) churches after they had separated from each other, 
were unable to do so, despite the fact that there were no differences between 
the Orthodox and the Catholic churches with regard to the key issues of the 
Christian religion (asi! diyanet-i nasraniyece). As was said before when the sub- 
ject came up, the Byzantines of Constantinople had made it quite clear that they 
were prepared to accept submitting to the Muslims, but not to Rome'.!? 


Additional text to demonstrate Midhat’s use of Greek via Western 
sources 


*When from time to time the person bearing the title of Sebastokrator would 
want to enjoy the people by showing them his face, the streets through which 
he would pass would immediately be swept and embellished. Vases and valuable 
objects would be placed and exhibited on the balconies of the houses. (This is) 
because everybody entering into his presence would be obliged to prostrate, ex- 
cept on Sundays. He would wear red shoes, with a cone-shaped hat or a sharply 
pointed woollen headgear on his head, set with pearls and diamonds. Sometimes 
when he would want to show his grandeur to the people the musicians would 
play the song ‘I have trodden my enemy under my feet’ while on the opposite 
side (the emperor) would quickly cause to be cut off the heads of some Arabs 
to have them thrown under his feet. Watching this the people would applaud 
to his greatness and shout ‘kiri ùleysun’ forty times’.! 


18. Ibid., 325-27. 

19. Ahmed Midhat, Mufassal 11, 322, with a reference to Cesare Cantu’s Storia 
Universale (35 vols., 1838-47). This author is no doubt identical with the ‘Canetto’ 
in my earlier Note, where it must read *Cantu': see BMGS 10 (1986) 216 and n.23. 
The source for this account seems to lie in a paraphrase of accounts in the De 
Caerimoniis dealing with imperial triumphs, the preparations to be observed upon 
an emperor's return from war. In fact, the heads were not cut off at all, the emperor 
merely placing his right foot on the head of the higher-ranking 'Saracen' captive: 
see De Caer (Bonn) 610: 16-21; and see 611: 5-7 for the acclamation of the Kyrie 
eleeson. | am grateful to my colleague John Haldon for this reference. 
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Greek-Speaking Moslems of North-East 
Turkey: Prolegomena to a Study 
of the Ophitic Sub-Dialect of Pontic 


PETER MACKRIDGE 


It has become common in recent years for Greek Pontians, settled 
in Greece since 1922/3, and their families to go on coach-tours 
to visit their family homes in Pontus. They tend to return to Greece 
with stories of finding local people there with whom they have 
been able to converse in the Pontic dialect of Greek. Surprisingly, 
these travellers appear to take this for granted, and, as far as I 
am aware, no one has made a study of the Greek spoken in Pontus 
today, other than to include a few random phrases in 
travelogues!. The purpose of this article is to make some 
preliminary observations on the Pontic Greek spoken by Moslems, 
particularly those of the Ophis (Of) region. 

. Today there are Pontic-speakers in various parts of the Trabzon 
Ili (formerly vilayet of Trabzon)’. For instance, Pontic is spoken 
in the town of Tonya, 69 km. WSW of Trabzon; in six of the 
seventeen villages of Tonya Ilçesi (formerly kaza of Tonya); and 
in six of the thirty-one villages of the central and Köprübaşı 
districts (bucak) of Sürmene (Sourmena), 39 km. east of Trab- 
zon. Particular interest, however, is presented by the Pontic- 
speakers of the Of (Ophis) region, where the dialect is spoken 
in no fewer than seventeen of the twenty-one villages of the cen- 
tral district of Çaykara (Katochór) Ilçesi, seven out of the twelve 

1. See, e.g., Samouilidis (1979: 61, 79, 83-84); the book is an account of a visit to 
Pontus in 1963. 

2. For the statistical information given here I am indebted to Dr. P.A. Andrews 
of the Institut für Völkerkunde of the University of Cologne, who kindly let me see 


some data which will be incorporated in Ethnic Groups in the Republic of Turkey 
(Tübingen, forthcoming). In the last census to record figures for speakers of minority 
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in the Dernekpazarı (Kondu) district, and six out of the nine in 
the Uzungöl (Serah/Sarácho) district’. 

The town of Of lies 52 km. east of Trabzon by road, at the 
mouth of the Solaklı Deresi (the ancient River Ophis), and it is 
along the valley of this river and its tributaries that the largest 
concentration of Pontic-speakers is still to be found today. Unlike 
the Christian inhabitants of Pontus, all of whom (numbering 
several hundred thousand) were driven out before, during, and 
immediately after the Greco-Turkish war of 1919-1922, their 
Moslem collinguals have remained in their ancestral homeland. 

Umur (1951)* gives details, based on tax registers, of the 
rather slow process of Islamicization of the Of valley after its 
conquest by Sultan Mehmet II in 1486. Even by 1613 Moslem 
households were in a small minority almost everywhere in the 
valley. It seems that throughout this periods — and no doubt for 
a long time afterwards — the linguistic and religious situation 
was extremely fluid, with most native Pontic Christians being con- 
verted to Islam but not necessarily abandoning their language, 
and many Turkish settlers becoming Greek-speakers (since Greek 
was the majority language) and some even converting to Chris- 
tianity. Omur, himself a native of the region, makes no attempt 
to conceal the fact that the present-day inhabitants are of mixed 
Greek and Turkish stock, although he expresses the hope that 
they will soon be persuaded to renounce their adherence to an 
‘alien’ language. Nevertheless, despite official changes in place- 
names during the last few decades (strangely, not only toponyms 
of Greek origin have been replaced, but some clearly Turkish 


languages (that of 1965) 4,535 persons declared Greek as their mother tongue in 
Trabzon province. 

3. Dr. Andrews was unable to supply me with information on either Of Ilcesi or 
Maçka (Matzouka) Ilcesi, but the statistics given by Parcharidis (1879: 225-6) sug- 
gest that, in the Of valley, the boundary between the provinces of Of and Caykara 
corresponds fairly closely with the traditional borderline between mixed Greek- and 
Turkish-speaking villages in the north and entirely Greek-speaking villages in the south. 

4. I am grateful to Professor A. A.M. Bryer for bringing this book to my attention 
and also for providing plentiful invaluable advice and encouragement during the course 
of my researches. There seems to be no documentary evidence to support the story 
recorded by Ioannidis (1870: 134-5), that a mass Islamicization took place in 1685, 
the signal having been given by the Bishop of Ophis, Alexander, who renamed himself 
Iskender Paga. This Greek legend is discussed, with bibliography, in Bryer and Win- 
field (1985: 323-4). 
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names too), Pontic Greek is still spoken as a mother tongue in 
many places along the valley, even by the youngest generation, 
and although most of the male Pontic-speakers are actually bi- 
lingual in Greek and Turkish (as was the case even a century ago, 
according to Parcharidis |1879: 228}), there are indications that 
many women are fully competent only in Pontic. This is in spite 
of a quite fanatical adherence to (Sunni) Islam — the Of region 
is renowned throughout Turkey for the quantity of Koranic 
teachers it produces — and the lack of any apparent sense of ethnic 
identity other than Turkish?. A similar adherence to Greek is 
shown by Moslem Cretans and their descendents who live on the 
western and southern coasts of Asia Minor; but these people 
definitely talk about themselves as ‘Cretans’. 

Turkish is the sole medium of education, and the proportion 
of Pontic to Turkish spoken varies both from village to village 
and even from family to family within a single village; this seems 
to be because some families have decided that Pontic will be of 
no use to their children, who will be better integrated into society 
and better able to make progress in education if they are unen- 
cumbered by the irrelevancies of a minority language. 

The Ophitic sub-dialect of Pontic is interesting for two fur- 
ther reasons. First, the Ophis valley is the easternmost area in 
which Greek has been spoken without a break for more than two 
millennia: those Greek-speakers further east (that is, in the 
U.S.S.R.) arrived in their present homes (many of them from 
Pontus) in modern times, the majority since the late nineteenth 
century. Secondly — as is usually the case with peripheral dialects 
— the Ophitic dialect is remarkable for its archaic (chiefly 
medieval) features: for instance, together with the neighbouring 
dialect of Soürmena, the Ophitic dialect is the only one in the 
modern Greek world which still preserves the ancient pre-verbal 
negative particle où. In general the dialect presents a linguistic 
conservatism which contrasts with the separate development of 
the Cappadocian dialects (cf. Dawkins 1916: vii). While it has been 


5. Nevertheless, Moslem Pontic-speakers' adherence to their Greek has been so in- 
tense that, until recent decades, the authorities at Trebizond have been obliged to 
employ interpreters to work with Pontic-speakers in the law-courts. I owe this infor- 
mation to Professor Bryer. 
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deeply influenced by Turkish, the speech of the Ophitic Moslems 
preserves most of the local dialect intact and uncontaminated by 
interference from education, the Church, and Greek national 
language policy. This contrasts with Pontic-speakers in Greece, 
whose language has understandably been affected by the non- 
Pontic environment in which they have lived for sixty years; and 
Christian Pontians in their homeland were no doubt influenced 
by school and church. Indeed, while a few Moslem children may 
before 1922 have attended Greek schools in areas where the two 
communities co-existed$, in most of the villages where Pontic is 
spoken today the inhabitants have been so solidly Moslem that 
they would have had little or no contact with Christians for 
centuries. 

Published studies of Ophitic are few in number. Deffner (1880) 
published the first instalment of a subsequently discontinued 
alphabetical glossary of Ophitic, with copious examples to illust- 
rate usage. Parcharidis (1888) published an alphabetical list of 
nouns. Dawkins (19312) published a collection of seven folk-tales 
recorded from Christians at Yíga (now Yarl), 15 km. south-east 
of Of, in 1914. Lastly Parcharidis includes a small amount of 
linguistic material in passing in his article (1926) on Ophitic songs. 

The only scholar to have studied the speech of the Ophite 
Moslems is Ioannis Parcharidis (1858-1910), a native of Trebi- 
zond whose family were from Krómni. In 1876, having been a 
schoolmaster at the mixed Christian-Moslem village of Zisinó 
(now Bölümlü), 20 km. south of Of, Parcharidis presented himself 
to the German philologist Michael Deffner (1848-1934), then 
researching in Trebizond, and offered to assist him in his linguistic 
fieldwork. As a native-speaker who had already begun recording 
Zisinó speech — and who was willing to risk a sortie into exclu- 
sively Moslem areas at a dangerous time — Parcharidis was the 
ideal person to assist Deffner, who sent him on a trip to the ex- 
clusively Moslem village of Sarácho (now Uzungól), which stands 
on the Haldizen Deresi, a tributary of the Solakli Deresi, 26 km. 
by road south of Caykara. After a few days, however, he was 

6. Deffner (1877: 548) quotes the young Parcharidis as telling him that some of the 


Moslem children of Zisinó studied at the latter's school, but this information is con- 
tradicted by Parcharidis himself (1879: 232). 
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forced to leave because local people believed he was a spy. Shortly 
afterwards he was arrested and imprisoned by the authorities as 
a Russian agent, and was only released as a result of Deffner's 
intervention. He accompanied Deffner to Athens, where the 
German scholar eventually settled; Parcharidis went on to become 
headmaster of the Greek High School (Phrontisterion) at Trebi- 
zond. Some of his papers, containing notes on the Ophitic dialect 
kept during his field-trips (Parcharidis ms. 1876), are now in the 
Research Centre for Greek Folklore of the Academy of Athens’. 
As far as I know, Deffner never visited the Ophis region?, and 
based his Ophitic work exclusively on material obtained from 
Parcharidis. 

Having prepared for publication his monumental Modern 
Greek in Asia Minor (1916) on the Cappadocian dialects of 
Modern Greek, R.M. Dawkins (1871-1955), subsequently Bywater 
and Sotheby Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek at the 
University of Oxford, visited Pontus in 1914 with the intention 
of beginning a similar study of the Greek dialects of that area. 
He collected some folk-tales at Soürmena and Ophis, but was 
forced to leave Turkey at the outbreak of the Great War in August 
1914?. This was virtually the last opportunity that anyone had 
to research the speech of the Pontic Christians in situ, and 
Dawkins had no desire to investigate the Moslem Pontians either 
then or at any later time. Meanwhile the comparatively few Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the Ophis region were for the most part re- 
settled in the new village of Néa Trapezoünda, 16 km. north of 
Kateríni in north-east Greece. 


7. I am grateful to Deffner's grandson, Professor Michael Deffner, of the Univer- 
sity of Athens, and to Mrs. E. Yakoumaki, of the Centre for the Compilation of 
the Historical Dictionary, for pointing me in the right direction in my search for Par- 
charidis’ papers; and especially to Mrs. A. Papamichail, Director of the Research 
Centre for Greek Folklore, for kindly facilitating my access to the papers. 

8. Although Meeker (1971: 339) asserts that Deffner carried out research in Greek- 
speaking Moslem villages in Pontus, it is clear from what Deffner himself wrote — 
despite his rather misleading title (1877) — that he got Parcharidis to do his field- 
work for him. 

9. I base some of this information on a manuscript draft for an autobiography of 
Dawkins in the Dawkins Collection of the Taylor Institution Library, Oxford. See 
also Dawkins (193lb: 392). 
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For the rest of this article I would like to summarize the chief 
features of Pontic in general and then to point to certain elements 
of the present-day Sarácho speech that differ from other Pontic 
sub-dialects. Pontic (or at least ‘Christian Pontic’) has been more 
exhaustively studied than any other modern Greek dialect. There 
are two grammars: that of Papadopoulos (1955) and the con- 
siderably posthumous one by Ikonomidis (published in 1958, 
twenty years after his death). In addition there is a three-volume 
‘historical lexicon’ (Papadopoulos 1958-1961). Both these scholars 
were from Argyroüpolis, and it is the sub-dialect of this region 
(often known as the dialect of Chaldía after the title of the local 
bishopric) that they tend to describe most of all; because this sub- 
dialect was spoken by the largest number of Pontians, it has also 
tended to become the ‘standard’ variety used since 1922 in Pontic 
literary work in Greece!®. 

Pontic is described by Dawkins (1931b: 389) as a 'congeries 
of closely allied dialects’; although strictly, if one decides that 
Pontic is a dialect of Modern Greek and not a separate language, 
one should talk about the speech of Argyroüpolis or Ophis as 
sub-dialects and describe the speech of Sarácho, for instance, as 
a sub-sub-dialect of Ophitic, I shall for convenience talk about 
the ‘Ophitic dialect’ and the ‘Saracho sub-dialect’. Until 1923 
Pontic covered an area stretching along the south coast of the 
Black Sea from Inépolis (originally Ionopolis, today Inebolu) in 
the west to Ophis (Of) in the east, a distance of some 750 km. 
by today's roads, which tend to hug the shoreline. The width of 
this strip from north to south varied considerably, but the distance 
between two of the chief centres, Trebizond (Trabzon) in the north 
and Argyroupolis (Gümüşhane) in the south, is 88 km., admit- 
tedly by a tortuous mountain road. Given that the various valleys 
are separated by impassible mountains (commnication between 
them being possible only along the coast), it is not surprising that 

10. I owe this last detail to Dr. Georges Drettas, of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique in Paris, who is preparing a grammar of the Chaldía dialect; this will 
be based on recent developments in linguistics, and it will clearly be a far more 
scholarly, systematic, and reliable work than anything hitherto published on Pontic. 
In particular, while Papadopoulos and Ikonomidis analyse their material historically, 


Drettas approaches his sound recordings synchronically: that is, he examines the way 
in which each linguistic element actually functions in the system of the language. 
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Pontic should not have been a homogeneous dialect, and there 
are indeed considerable variations from one region to another!!. 

Certain features of Pontic, however, set it apart from other 
modern Greek dialects, while other characteristics have their 
counterparts elsewhere. Dawkins (1931b: 399) surmised, not 
without reason, that Pontic and Cappadocian became detached 
from the rest of Greek at the time of the Seljuk invasions of Asia 
Minor, i.e. around the eleventh century: this would explain both 
the preservation of many medieval characteristics that have dis- 
appeared elsewhere and the development of many radically new 
features that have not appeared in other dialects. The examina- 
tion of those features common to Pontic and to the other Greek 
dialects can provide a fairly reliable guide to the state of spoken 
Greek in the middle ages. 


Phonology 
In addition to the five vowels of Modern Greek /aei o u/ 
Pontic has developed two extra vowel sound in words of Greek 
origin, namely a raised low front vowel /æ/ (conventionally 
denoted a by Greek Pontiologists: see Lampsidis 196177), which 
derives by an obligatory rule from /ia/ or /ea/ (except where 
the /i/ or /e/ is stressed); and a lower mid front rounded vowel 
/œ/ (denoted o ), deriving from /io/ or /eo/ (but not from /io/ 
or /éo/). Both these sounds are also to be found in some nor- 
thern Greek dialects (Papadopoulos 1927: 13-14). In loanwords 
from Turkish, Pontic also uses two more vowels: the Turkish 1 
(high back unrounded) and the Turkish ü (high front rounded). 
A striking feature of Pontic is the pronunciation of the 
etymological eta as /e/, in contrast to the otherwise pan-Hellenic 
pronunciation /i/. This phenomenon does not however occur in 
all words, and it is difficult to formulate a rule to govern it. Apart 
from many individual words, the phenomenon is present in the 
11. Papadopoulos (1958: xvi) tacitly divides Pontic into fourteen regional varieties, 
but any such division is bound to be somewhat arbitrary. 
12. Since the sounds of Pontic have yet to be adequately described, it is difficult 
to give a satisfactory phonetic transcription. I shall generally give a broad phonetic 
transcription of my Pontic examples, employing the symbols /x/, /y/, /0/, and /8/ 


for fricatives not represented by the Latin alphabet, /$/ and /Z/ for palato-alveolars, 
and /j/ for the palatal glide. 
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singular ending -tes of masculine nouns (e.g. kléftes, cf. Stan- 
dard Modern Greek [SMG] K/éftis). 

By contrast, many regional varieties of Pontic present unstressed 
vowel raising, whereby unstressed /i/ and /u/ are dropped, 
especially in the post-tonic position (i.e. in the syllable immediately 
after a stressed syllable). Vowel raising is also an important feature 
of northern Greek dialects. 

In contrast to some Greek dialects (including SMG), there ap- 
pears in some varieties of Pontic to be little tendency to drop 
unstressed initial vowels. Thus the syllabic argument is retained 
throughout past-tense forms of verbs beginning in a consonant 
(and an initial vowel may be changed to /e/ in some varieties 
of Pontic) and words often preserve an original initial unstressed 
vowel which has disappeared in other dialects, e.g. epéro 'I take' 
(SMG zaípvo), ospitin ‘house’ (Lat. hospitium, SMG onit1). By 
contrast, the definite article forms /o/ and /i/ are dropped before 
vowels, as in certain other dialects (e.g. Cretan). 

In Pontic (as in some Ionian Island dialects) the combination 
/i/ + vowel resists the general Modern Greek tendency to become 
/j/ + stressed vowel: e.g. 041a ‘work’ (SMG 6/é4). 

Whereas in some modern Greek dialects (including SMG) there 
is a ‘three-syllable rule’ regarding stress, according to which the 
stress of a phonological word (i.e. any group of semantically 
closely related syllables) cannot fall further than the third syllable 
from the end, in Pontic such a rule does not apply. A novel feature 
of the Pontic nominal and verbal systems is its thorough imposi- 
tion of ‘columnar stress’ in adjectives and verbs. This means that 
(i) throughout the paradigm of a given adjective the stress always 
falls on the syllable on which it falls in the masculine nominative 
singular (e.g. émorfos, fem. émorfesa); and (ii) throughout any 
one tense-paradigm the stress always falls on the syllable on which 
it occurs in the first person singular: thus eydpesa ‘I loved’ (SMG 
ayannoa), eydpesame ‘we loved’ (SMG ayanroapue). The com- 
bination of ‘columnar stress’ and the post-position of clitics (for 
the latter see below) can lead to stress falling as far as the fifth 
syllable from the end, e.g. eyápesamesas ‘we have grown to like 
you'. 
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As in some other dialects (e.g. Cretan and Cypriot) /x/ before 
a front vowel becomes /8/ (e.g. Sérin for SMG ëm ‘hand’), 
although /g/, /k/, and /y/ do not normally become palato- 
alveolars before front vowels in Pontic as they do in Cretan (also, 
unlike the equally archaic Cypriot and other south-east dialects, 
Pontic does not have double consonants). The sound /$/ is also 
a conditioned variant of /s/ before palatized /k/ (i.e. /k/ followed 
by a front vowel, e.g. Skilos for SMG oxbvd0¢ ‘dog’) as well as 
being present in loanwords from Turkish. 

As in Cypriot, there is in Pontic no distinction of voice in the 
stops (contrast the distinction between bánda ‘side’ and pdnda 
‘always’ in SMG), and in traditional Pontic orthography what 
in other dialects may be /p/ or /b/ is conventionally spelled z, 
/t/ and /d/ are spelled v, and /k/ and /g/ are spelled x. These 
sounds are generally voiceless except after a nasal, when they are 
generally voiced (and the nasal is always clearly pronounced, 
unlike in some varieties of Modern Greek, including, increasingly, 
SMG). There are a couple of words in which initial prenasaliza- 
tion is a distinctive feature, the most common of these being the 
interrogative ndo ‘what’, which is distinguished from the definite 
article £o. 

In most modern Greek dialects two voiceless fricatives do not 
co-occur: instead, the second (unless it is a sibilant) becomes a 
stop; if the second is a sibilant, it is the first that becomes a stop. 
Thus/f0/ — /ft/,/fx/ — /fk/, /x0/ — /xt/, /s0/ — /st/, /sx/ 
— /sk/, but /fs/ — /ps/. The only combination of voiceless 
fricatives that resists this process is /sf/ (e.g. SMG oqovyyápt 
‘sponge’). In Pontic, however, this cluster too has come to con- 
form with the general rule, e.g. spázo ‘I slaughter’ (elsewhere 
sfázo). 

Lastly there are a very few (but very frequently used) examples 
of the cluster /st/ being reduced to /s/. Most striking is the 
obligatory deletion of the intial /t/ of the definite article after 
the preposition /s/ ‘to, in, at’ (e.g. sin drapeztnda ‘at Trebizond’). 
This deletion of /t/ after /s/ reappears in only one other word, 
as far as I am aware (i.e. saxtdrin ‘ashes’, cf. SMG ox&xtn), while 
/st/ is retained elsewhere. A smiliar phenomenon, however, occurs 
in the combination ason, etc. (depending on number and gender) 
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*from the'; although the standard grammars and dictionaries 
derive this from axó tov, it may be more likely that the other- 
wise inexplicable sibilant derives from the ancient preposition 
EE, 


Morphology 

In its morphology Pontic is remarkably similar to other modern 
Greek dialects, although as in other areas of grammar there are 
variations between different sub-dialects. 


Nouns 

Some varieties of Pontic (like SMG) drop the original final /n/ 
of the masculine and feminine first- and second-declension ac- 
cusative singular and of the neuter second-declension nominative 
and accusative singular, while others (like Cypriot) preserve the 
/n/,'4 and also add /n/ even to classes of noun in which it was 
not present in Ancient Greek, e.g. the accusative singular of third- 
declension masculines and feminines (jinékan ‘woman, wife’, An- 
cient Greek and SMG yvvaixa) and the nominative/accusative 
singular of third-declension neuters (prdman ‘thing’, Ancient 
Greek and SMG zpáyna, xtínon ‘cow’, AG and SMG xrfjvoc 
*beast'). 

In Pontic the masculine nominative singular in /os/ changes 
to /on/ or /o/ (depending on whether the variety in question has 
final /n/ or not) when the noun is definite: thus ‘nas likos ‘a wolf’, 
but o //ko(n) ‘the wolf’. 

Certain other features of the nominal system might be noted. 
(i) The nominative/accusative plural of feminines generally ends 
in /as/, e.g. iméras ‘days’, SMG pépes). (ii) The genitive singular 
of second-declension neuters ends in /i/, e.g. tu provati ‘of the 
sheep’ SMG tov zpópacov. (iii) In some regions,the genitive 


13. As is also used before pronouns. The derivation of as from GE rather than and 
was posited by Kapsomenos (1941: 104-5 and 108-12), who noted a similar phenomenon 
in Cappadocian, Apulian, and Chiot. I am grateful to Dr. Olga Profili for putting 
me on the track of this derivation, and for other advice on the preparation of this 
article. 

14. This variation, taken together with the variation in the loss of post-tonic high 
vowels, leads to different realizations of the medieval/in/ending (AG -ov) according 
to geographical region and phonological] context: e.g. ‘field’ may be xordfin, xordfn, 
xordfi, xoráf, or xordf (the last with palatalized /f/). 
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singular of certain masculine nouns ends in /onos/, e.g. tu likonos 
‘of the wolf’, SMG tov AvKov). (iv) The plural of certain nouns 
(mostly masculines denoting families or peoples, but also some 
referring to professions anda few animals and birds) is formed with 
the infix /ánd/, e.g. i turkdnd(i) ‘the Turks’, ton gleftándon ‘of 
the thieves'. 


Adjectives 

Two phenomena might be noted, both concerning feminine 
forms. First, some adjectives (most of them etymologically com- 
pounds) which in Ancient Greek retained the masculine endings 
for the feminine, continue to do so in Pontic, e.g. áskemos jinéka 
*(an) ugly woman’ (SMG &oxnuym yovaika); this phenomenon 
extends to the numeral ‘one’ (also used as the indefinite article), 
where the feminine again uses the masculine forms. In other ad- 
jectives, however, the feminine is formed with the ending /esa/, 
e.g. kalésa ‘good’, or /isa/, e.g. pinazménisa ‘hungry’. 


Pronouns 

The forms of some of the pronouns is strikingly different from 
those in SMG, but there is no room for detailed discussion here. 
Particularly remarkable are survivals from Ancient Greek which 
are not found outside Pontic, such as the clitic possessive pro- 
noun emon ‘our’ (AG uv) and the possessive adjectives temón 
‘mine’, teméteron ‘ours’, etc. (AG póc, nnéxepoc). 


Verbs 

The Pontic verbal system contains many archaic features. As 
in the South Italian dialects, the imperative active of many verbs 
ends in /on/ or /0/, e.g. akuso(n) ‘listen’ (AG &kovoov, SMG 
GXovo£). There are also other archaic imperatives, such as ipé 
‘say, tell’. 

The present/imperfect and aorist formations of the passive 
display some differences from other dialects. Although the pre- 
sent active of AG contracted verbs in -6@ has complied with the 
general Modern Greek -@vq@ (e.g. poptóvo ‘I load’), the im- 
perfective (present and imperfect) passive of these verbs in Pon- 
tic has retained the AG contracted form (e.g. fortume ‘I am 
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loaded’, in other dialects poptdvopat). By contrast, the imperfec- 
tive passive of other contracted verbs tends to end in /iume/ (e.g. 
ayapiume ‘I am loved’, cf. SMG ayaméuan), while non-contracted 
verbs display a variety of passive imperfective forms (e.g. mirázo 
‘I share out’, pass. miráyume or miráxkume ‘I share’, SMG 
Uoupgtouou, In the aorist passive of all verbs Pontic (like the 
Cappadocian and South Italian Greek dialects) has resisted the 
insertion of the infix /ik/: thus efové@e ‘he became afraid’ (cf. 
AG £&qpopri9n, but SMG goßýðnke). Moreover, in many verbs 
where SMG has /st/ or /xt/ before the infix /ik/ in the aorist 
passive, Pontic has /y/, e.g. emiráya ‘I shared’ (SMG 
uoupáctnka), eléya ‘I was changed’ (SMG aAAáytnka)P. 
Similarly, the /us/ infix of the imperfect active of ancient con- 
tracted verbs Gomm and Zo) in SMG'is absent from Pontic!6. In- 
stead forms such as eydpana ‘I used to love’ are used (SMG 
ayarovoa). There seems to be a relic of the aorist middle form 
in the Pontic aorist of mume ‘I become’ (AG and SMG yivonan), 
e.g. ejéndone ‘he became’ (AG éyéveto, but SMG éywe). 

Some Pontic verbs present some striking irregularities in the 
relationship between the imperfective and perfective (aorist) stems. 
Some of these are due to ancient survivals, e.g. féro ‘I bring’, 
aorist énga ‘I brought’ (cf. AG fveyKov, but SMG Zoe po), Others 
are due to a post-Classical merger between two separate verbs, 
e.g. vdlo ‘I put’ (SMG Bala), aorist esénga (AG sic + tiveyKov, 
but SMG £faXa), embéno ‘I enter’ (AG épBaive), aorist eséva 
(AG sioéBnv, but SMG unzüxa), eftdyo ‘I do, make’ 
(< Tee eo, cf. SMG etidyv@), aorist eptka (cf. AG aor. 
éxoinoa and perfect nexoinxa, but SMG éotiaéa). 


15. The /y/ of eláya is of course ancient (cf. also SMG aváAXayos ‘not having 
changed one's clothes’). But the existence in SMG (and even more in the dialects) 
of deverbal adjectives such as apuáAayos ‘not kneaded/softened' (from pardtea ‘I 
knead/soften’), in which there is a stem-final /y/ that does not appear in the rele- 
vant verbal forms, suggests that in medieval times such /y/-stem aorist passives existed 
in other Greek dialects as well as in Pontic, since deverbal adjectives of this kind 
are generally formed on the aorist passive stem. 

16. The /üs/ infix appears to have begun in the third person plural (-dsan), which 
derived from the ancient third-person plural ending of contract verbs in /éo/ (-un) 
plus the third-person plural sigmatic aorist suffix son: from there it gradually spread 
to the other persons. In modern Cretan it is still solely in the third person plural that 
the e. form is the only one to exist. 
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Since Pontic preserves many ancient (or at least medieval) 
features that have disappeared elsewhere, it is worth noting some 
further modern features that do riot appear in Pontic. Among 
these are the perfect tenses (SMG éxo ypáwye ‘I have written’, 
in some dialects Go ypappévo) and the adverbial present parti- 
ciple (SMG ypáqovtag *writing")". 


Treatment of Turkish loans 

For the huge number of Turkish loans Pontic applies by and 
large the same morphological rules as other dialects of Modern 
Greek. Thus nouns referring to male humans add /is/ if they end 
in a consonant, /s/, if they end in a vowel. Nouns referring to 
non-humans add the neuter suffix /i/ or /in/ if they end in a 
consonant; but, whereas most dialects (including SMG) add a 
masculine /s/ to inanimate nouns ending in a vowel, Pontic treats 
them as feminines without adding a suffix (e.g. Turkish para 
‘money’, Pontic i pará, elsewhere o tapác). As for verbs, where 
most dialects add the suffix /zo/ to the Turkish /di/ past ending 
(e.g. şaş- ‘be bewildered’ — oaatiCw), Pontic adds the suffix 
/évo/ to the Turkish present stem (e.g. ara- ‘seek’ — araévo). 


Syntax 
Case 

In Pontic, as in the dialecis of northern Greece, the accusative 
is used for the indirect as well as the direct object of a verb. In 
the other dialects the genitive (or o£ ‘to’ + accusative) is used. 


17. The perfect can conveniently be treated as a separate aspect rather than a tense 
(see Mackridge 1985: 116). Although in Pontic one can find a sentence such as exo 
yraménon to xartin, this is stative rather than dynamic; i.e., it means something like 
‘I have the letter and it is written’, not ‘I have written the letter’. As for the SMG 
perfect ym ypayel, this is surprisingly rarely found until recent times (it is indicative 
that Makriyannis' Memoirs contain only one example, although the pluperfect eiya 
ypayer is far more frequently attested) and is absent from other dialects too (e.g. 
Cretan). The absence of the uninflected yrdpsi form and of the uninflected present 
participle (which performs an adverbial function in the sentence) means that Pontjc 
has no non-finite forms of the verb (if one defines ‘non-finite’ as ‘not indicating per- 
son’): the ghost of the notorious ‘Pontic infinitive’ has been effectively laid by Tom- 
baidis (1977) in a fascinating and lucidly argued article. 
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Gender 

In the historical development of Greek from ancient to medieval 
times there was a distinct increase in the proportion of neuter 
nouns to nouns of other genders, mainly through the attachment 
of the AG neuter diminutive suffix -ion to masculine and feminine 
nouns, the resulting derivative subsequently losing its diminutive 
sense (e.g. AG xeíp (fem.) ‘hand’ — xépiov (neuter) ‘little hand’ 
— SMG yépt (neuter) ‘hand’). This process has gone further in 
Pontic, in which many nouns that are masculine or feminine in 
SMG have become neuter. 

More interesting, however, are certain morphological and syn- 
tactical phenomena with respect to gender, according to which 
a feminine noun that does not refer to a human may behave like 
a neuter. 

First, an adjective qualifying a non-human feminine noun is 
neuter, e.g. i trapezinda en kalón ‘Trebizond is nice”. 
Secondly all non-human feminines and inanimate (i.e. non-human 
and non-animal) masculines are treated as neuters in the plural 
as far as gender agreement is concerned, e.g. ta kald ta iméras 
‘the good days’, ta palë ta kerús ‘in olden times’; the same 
phenomenon sometimes occurs with other nouns too, i.e. 
masculine inanimates and occasionally even masculine and 
feminine nouns referring to humans. Thirdly the feminine plural 
of adjectives and articles qualifying nouns referring to humans 
is the same as the masculine, e.g. i kalí i jinékes ‘the good women’. 
An example of a feminine animate modified by one apparently 
neuter and one apparently masculine adjective is the following: 
teméteron i nífe émorfos en ‘our daughter-/sister-in-law is 
beautiful’ (teméteron is uninflected for gender). 


Mood and aspect 
A similar distinction exists in Pontic as in other Greek dialects 
between indicative and subjunctive, at least so far as the negative 


18. When an adjective used attributively precedes the noun, any definite article must 
then appear twice: before the adjective and before the noun. When the adjective 
modifies a non-human feminine noun, then the preceding definite article may be neuter: 
e.g. to kókinon i kosára, literally ‘the (neuter) red (neuter) the (fem.) hen (fem.)'. 
See Tombaidis (1979: 234). 
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is concerned:!? thus mi/me is used after the particles na and as, 
but ki (apparently from Ionic oxi, cf. Attic opt elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, whereas in most MG dialects aspectual distinc- 
tions are so crucial that (unlike in AG) even in the future there 
is a choice between imperfective and perfective forms, in most 
varieties of Pontic there is no separate form for the aorist sub- 
junctive, the present (or imperfect)? being used always after va, 
ac, and 0a, and wherever else the aorist subjunctive can be used 
in SMG. Moreover, in most varieties of Pontic, there is only one 
set of imperative forms, there being no choice between perfect- 
ive and imperfective. This means that aspectual distinctions are 
made only in the indicative, while in other moods (includirg the 
future)! such distinctions cannot be made. 


Word order 

In Pontic, a clitic pronoun always follows the verb that governs 
it. This represents the most extreme situation of all the modern 
Greek dialects: by contrast, SMG places clitic pronouns before 
finite verb forms and after the imperative and present partici- 
ple; and in those Aegean island dialects where postposition of 
object pronouns is a regular phenomenon, this occurs only in 
positive main clauses, the pronoun object being placed before 
the verb in subordinate clauses and when preceded by va or 6a 
(Dawkins 1931b: 395). 


Parataxis 

A characteristic of Pontic syntax is the way in which two verbs 
may be placed together without a conjunction, e.g. epien estáÜen 
apán si strátan ‘he went [and] stood on the road’, ekséro as ekínon 
pléa psémata léo ‘I know how [to] tell more lies than him’ 
(Papadopoulos 1955: 163-4). 


19. But see Mackridge (1985: 243). 

20. When a na-clause is governed by a verb in the aorist tense, the verb governed 
by na is in the imperfect. Dawkins (193lb: 395) gives the example e6élesen na ejinékizen 
‘he wanted (aorist) to get married (imperfect). 

21. See Mackridge (1985: 274-5). 
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Vocabulary 

There are naturally hundreds of words in Pontic that are un- 
familiar to other Greek dialects. What strikes the Hellenist par- 
ticularly is the number of archaic words and forms that are 
preserved in the dialect, e.g. anespdlo ‘I forget? (AG àvá + 
096XA0), émnostos ‘tasty’ (AG eð + vóotos), krúo ‘I hit’ (aor. 
endoka, apparently from AG évébwxa), (ojstó(in) ‘bone’ (AG 
oatobv, elsewhere KOK KOA), stéar/stéas ‘fat’ (elsewhere Era), 
ovon ‘egg’ (AG óv, elsewhere ay), otín ‘ear’ (<@tiov < AG 
plural ©ta, elsewhere ati). Some familiar words have taken on 
unfamiliar meanings, e.g. ayanaxtó ‘I get tired’ (in most other 
places ‘I become indignant’), dporos ‘bad’ (elsewhere ‘without 
resources’); while new words have been formed from old roots, 
e.g. andrizo ‘I marry (of woman)’, jinekizo ‘I marry (of man)’ 
(both meanings rendered in SMG by navtpevouar) ksíyala 
‘yoghurt’ (AG 0&0 yáXa ‘sharp milk’, cf. SMG yiaovpti, from 
Turkish). 


Features peculiar to the Ophis variety, and particularly to the 
Saracho sub-dialect 

The most striking (if superficial) archaic feature of the Ophis 
and Sourmena varieties, which is not shared by the rest of the 
Pontic dialect, is the use of the ancient pre-verbal negative par- 
ticle u (which becomes uti — from AG ou — before vowels, 
and sometimes utšé before consonants), in contrast to ki in the 
rest of Pontus and den (or some variation thereof, from AG 
ovdév) in the rest of the Greek-speaking world. 

A more basic peculiarity of Ophitic verbal syntax is the absence 
of the future-forming particle ĝa, its place being taken by na, 
which serves two functions: (a) to form the future (e.g. na páo 
‘I shall go’) and (b) to act as a subordinating conjunction after 
volitive and other verbs (e.g. e@élo nd pdo ‘I want to go’). 

Another feature that distinguishes Ophitic from the rest of 
Pontic is that not only does palatalized /x/ become /$/, but 
palatalized /k/ becomes /t*/ and palatalized /g/ becomes /dZ/ 
(e.g. Ophitic and Cretan Girie ‘father’ < AG xópwoc, Ophitic and- 
Zion ‘bagpipe’ < AG &yysiov);? this process is prevented by a 
22. Dawkins (1931a: 80) states that he did not notice this phenomenon at Yíga. One 
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preceding /s/ (e.g. Xkílos ‘dog’). Unlike in Crete, however, not 
all palatalized velars are converted to palato-alveolars, and 
palatalized /y/ does not become /Z/ (e.g. Ophitic and SMG Jinéka 
*woman, wife', Cretan Zinéka).? 

Even within Ophitic there are some striking differences among 
sub-dialects, in phonology, morphology, and vocabulary, and in 
some respects the sub-dialect of Sarácho — the heartland of 
Moslem speakers of Ophitic today% — presents a more conser- 
vative face than do other varieties of Pontic. In what follows I 
shall note some of the differences between the speech of Sarácho 
and the material collected, mostly from Christians, by Parcharidis 
(1888) at Zisinó (Bölümlü) in the ilce of Of, about 27 km. north 
of Sarácho. 

On the level of phonology the Sarácho sub-dialect appears to 
be the only variety of Pontic to lack the characteristic Pontic 
vowels (æ/ and /ce/, which it replaces with /e/. Thus eftéo ‘I 
do, make’ (elsewhere in Pontus various versions of (e)ftd(y)o), 
den ‘the sun’ (elsewhere don). 

Although Ophitic is said (e.g. by Papadopoulos 1958: vii) to 
drop unstressed high vowels, at Sarácho this appears to be con- 
fined to the deletion of unstressed post-tonic /i/ and /u/ in cer- 
tain verb endings, e.g. e$ ‘he has’ (AG Eye) tróyne ‘they eat’ 
(earlier tróyun). By contrast, noun forms are pronounced ‘in full’, 


might conclude from this that it is not a feature of eastern Ophitic: Yíga is in the 
valley of the Baltaci Deresi (Psychrós), which runs to the east of the Solakli Deresi, 
and where the number of Greek-speakers was comparatively small. 

23. Parcharidis (1888, s.v. taBdpa) surmises that this phenomenon is quite recent, 
arguing from the fact that in certain ritual magical incantations the palatalized velars 
are preserved. Against that one might adduce the fact that today Turkish loans resist 
this process: thus Kirézis ‘June’ (< kirez ‘cherry’) is not pronounced */Éirézis; com- 
pare Cretan, in which there is evidence (in manuscripts of Cretan dialect texts written 
in Latin characters) that the conversion from palatalized velars took place after the 
end of the Venetian Occupation (1669), and all palatalized velars in loanwords from 
Turkish are switched to palato-alveolars. 

24. The population of Uzungól (Sarácho) was 2747 in 1970 (Cumhuriyetin 1973: 
71). Parcharidis (1879: 226) estimated the population of Sarácho at 2275, and (1879: 
228) the number of Greek-speaking Ophites altogether as 44,530, of whom only 1200 
were Christian. Odabasioflu (n.d.: 29) quotes the considerably lower figures given 
for the Of and Caykara regions in the Salname of 1870 as 22,861 Moslems and 340 
Christians. It is difficult to know how to reconcile these figures. 
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e.g. o kalandáris ‘January’ (cf. Trebizond o kalandárts, an epen- 
thetic /t/ being developed between the /r/ and the /s/). 

In phonetics, stops appear to be voiced at Saracho, unlike in 
the rest of Pontic, while there is noticeably less friction in the 
pronunciation of the voiced fricatives /y/ and /v/ than in SMG. 
The first of these observations is borne out by the intuitions of 
native-speakers, while the second may be due to the influence 
of Turkish.” 

At Sarácho the development of AG neuters in -ion has led to 
the dropping of the /o/ alone, not of the /on/, as in SMG, or 
of the whole ending (e.g. omdtin ‘eye’, opsdrin ‘fish’). The form 
in -in is normal except when the word is followed by the possessive 
pronouns m ‘my’, s ‘your (sing.)’, muna ‘our’, and suna ‘your 
(plural)’: thus tomátinat ‘his eye’, but tomdtim ‘my eye’, toxar- 
tisuna ‘your (plural) letter’. This contrasts with the situation 
elsewhere in Pontus. Ophitic is usually said to drop the final /n/ 
(see Tombaidis 1979: 223); and whereas Trebizond has próvaton 
‘sheep’ and psomin ‘bread’ (though unstressed /in/ is dropped, 
as in omdt ‘eye’), and Zisinó has próvato, psomí, and mat’ (the 
last with a palatalized /t/), Sarácho is alone in retaining the older 
forms of all three types of noun: próvaton, psomin, omátin. 

Certain forms of the definite article retain their ancient shape 
at Sarácho (as they do in SMG), e.g. masculine/neuter genitive 
singular tu (elsewhere in Pontus fi/tsi), and masculine accusative 
plural tus (at Zisinó tsi, elsewhere in Pontus variously 
tsu/ti/tin/tis/tsi). 

In the sphere of vocabulary, clearly the differences are so 
numerous that one cannot do more than point to some pecu- 
liarities in everyday words. The following table lists a few dif- 
ferences between the Trebizond variety and the two Ophitic sub- 
dialects of Zisinó and Sarácho: 


25. Sarácho Pontic-speakers, who are quite prepared to write down their language 
in Latin script according to Turkish orthography, tend to render the stops by the 
letters b, d, and g, as if they perceive them to be voiced. They transcribe /0/ as s 
and /8/ as z (although they do not pronounce them as such). They render /y/ as 
É and /v/ as v, and the fact that they pronounce these sounds with less friction than 
they are normally pronounced in Greek may be due to their identifying them with 
the Turkish sounds represented by these letters, which may be pronounced with so 
little friction that they become glides. 
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Trebizond Zisinó Sarácho 
ydla(n) milk yoghurt yoghurt 
kormi(n) body beehive tree-trunk, log 
pati sister daughter daughter 
rasi(n) mountain forest mountain 
cow xtinon xtino zon 
grandmother kalomdna kamdna mami 
well peydd tšešmé peyáðin 


Observations. At Sarácho ‘milk’ is ylitšín (ultimately < yAukóq 
‘sweet’). At Trebizond and Sarácho Turkish bacı ‘elder sister; 
wife’ is pronounced pat3f, at Zisinó patsí. At Zisinó ‘mountain’ 
is kapdn' (etymology uncertain). Sarácho is perhaps the only place 
in the Greek-speaking world where aun survives in its ancient 
form (Papadopoulos’ Lexikon does not include this form, 
although it does record papa in the same meaning at Oinoe). 
Zisinó tSeXmé is Turkish çeşme. 

Sarácho has some unusual basic words, such as Aar ‘now’ (of 
doubtful etymology, but see Papadopoulos 1958-61, s.v. dp’), 
elsewhere in Pontus (ajtóra, oóén ‘why’. Saracho shares with the 
rest of Ophitic (which is generally richer than the rest of Pontic 
in this particular area of vocabulary) a huge repertoire of adverbs 
of place and motion which are placed after nouns and vary ac- 
cording to the contours of the terrain to which they refer (cf. 
Papadopoulos 1955: 99-114); a simple example is as pdme si séker- 
sun dZan "let's go up to Sekersu’ (dZan « xai Gv). 

Some final remarks should be made about the presence of 
Turkish words in the Pontic Greek of Sarácho. It is remarkable 
that there is a double set of nouns (some Greek, some from 
Turkish) denoting relatives, the one used by someone to refer to 
the members of the family into which he has married (e.g. 
Jinekdóelfos *wife's brother’), the other used to refer to people 
who have married into one’s family (e.g. enistés ‘sister’s husband’ 
« Turkish enişte). The phonetic treatment of Turkish loans is 
often rather odd, although it is perhaps explicable by local pro- 
nunciations of Turkish: in particular, a stop in standard Turkish 
often becomes a fricative in Sarácho, e.g. exujévo ‘I read’ 
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( « oku-), yaripéfkume ‘I miss (someone who is absent)’ (ult. 
« garib ‘stranger’).”6 

It is remarkable that, having clung to Greek for so many cen- 
turies, the people of Sarácho should have replaced many of the 
basic concepts with their Turkish equivalents: here it is often not 
so much a case of Turkish borrowings into Greek (with the con- 
sequent phonological and morphological adaptations to Pontic 
rules) as the use of actual Turkish words in their Turkish form, 
i.e. a mixing of two different languages. 

The most basic of all are the numerals: at Sarácho only the 
numbers ‘one’ to ‘five’ are expressed in Greek, Turkish numerals 
being used for the rest.” Although ‘yes’ is the Greek ne, ‘no’ 
is Turkish yok, the common Greek óy1 being completely unknown. 
The names of the months are almost all Greek; indeed, two of 
them retain indications that Pontic Greek is chiefly a Christian 
language: September is o stavrites, named after Holy Cross Day 
(September 14), while December is o xtsjondris/ksjondris, a 
development from forms such as xristjendris (ultimately from 
*Xpiotovyevvidpns) ‘Christmas month'.?? Nevertheless, 
Turkish words (whether adapted to Pontic rules or not) are used 
for the seasons of the year, days of the week, and even often times 
of day, e.g. to sapdxin ‘{in| the morning’ (Turkish sabah), to 
aksámin ‘in| the evening’ (Turkish akşam) although kald vraóán- 
das is used as the greeting ‘good evening’. Other greetings are 
purely Turkish, such as merhaba ‘hello’ and allah ismarladik 
‘goodbye’. Short Turkish expressions (such as oldu ‘done!’, sağol 
‘thanks!’, and tabi? ‘naturally, of course’) are frequently thrown 
into a conversation otherwise in Greek. Conversely a Greek word 
may intrude into an otherwise Turkish sentence, and it is 
noticeable that the Turkish of the womenfolk contains literal 
translations of Greek constructions. Turkish collocations are plen- 
tifully translated into Pontic, especially when they concern modern 


26. Ikonomidis (1958: 99 and 106), who provides several examples of Turkish /k/ 
becoming Pontic /y/ and /x/, claims that this is a phenomenon that occurs in inland 
varieties of Pontic (particularly Chaldia), but not near the coast. 

27. I understand that the same phenomenon is found among Greek-speaking Moslems 
elsewhere in Pontus. 

28. For a list of the names of the months, see the Appendix. 
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technology: thus resmin ésires? ‘did you take a picture 
(photograph)?' (cf. Turkish resmi çekmek), telefónin pisite ‘make 
a telephone call (imperative plural)’ (cf. Turkish telefon etmek). 

But there is a huge number of Turkish loanwords, adapted to 
Greek morphology when necessary, which are probably becom- 
ing more numerous as time goes by and as younger speakers, who 
have been educated in Turkish, find themselves automatically 
transferring Turkish vocabularly into their Greek. Thus, side by 
side with the traditional word for their Greek dialect, romaikd 
(itself an older version of the more general Pontic — and SMG 
— pougaíxa), one hears rumdzika (from Turkish rumca ‘the 
language of the Greeks of Turkey’, as opposed to yunanca ‘the 
language of Greece’), beside dulévo ‘I work’ one hears tšališévo 
(« Turkish ¢alis-), and beside sóno ‘I finish’ one hears pitévo 
(« Turkish bit-). This presumably adumbrates the future of the 
Pontic dialect spoken in Turkey: rather than simply being rejected 
by its speakers, it will gradually be more and more thoroughly 
eroded by Turkish vocabulary and structures until it becomes so 
nearly assimilated to the dominant language that it will lose almost 
all of its own characteristics and then cease to have any distinct 
identity or function. 

Desiderata for future investigation include Turkish interference 
in Pontic and Turkish-Pontic language switching by bilingual 
speakers, as well as sociolinguistic factors such as Moslem Ophites' 
attitude to Pontic (are they proud to speak it? do they like speaking 
it? do they want their children to learn it? have they experienced 
any problems as a result of being Pontic-speakers?), their attitudes 
to Greeks, and their evaluation of whether it is possible to be 
a Pontic-speakers and a good Turk at the same time.? My im- 
pression at present is that the answer to the last question is likely 
to be overwhelmingly positive, and that their attitudes to the 
Greeks are not particularly favourable. 


University of Oxford 

29. These questions are based partly on Trudgill (1983, ch.6 and 7), who discusses 
analogous questions in relation to Arvanítika-speakers in Greece. Naturally, answers 
to these and other questions regarding the Pontic-speakers of Turkey today can pro- 


perly be answered only with the cooperation of the Turkish authorities. 
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Appendix 


The Names of the Months in Ophitic 


Sardcho Elsewhere in Pontus 

o kalandaris o kalandarts 

o kuinduron o künduron 

o mártis o márts 
aprílis aprilts 

o mais o kalominds 

o kirézis o kerasinón 

o Surukis o xortoOérts/Üerinón 
dyuston dyuston/dvyuston 

o stavrites o stavrítes 
oxtómbris o triyominds 

o triyóminon aerjites 

o xtsjondris/ksjondris o xristjenárts 


Etymological observations: kalanddris < «óX.avra ‘carols’; ktinduron <Kovtds ‘short’ 
+ ovpé ‘tail’; mártis, máis, and dyuston reinforced by their presence in Turkish as 
Mart, Mayıs, and AÉostos; kirézis < Turkish Kirez ‘cherry’; Gutts « Turkish çürük 
‘rotten’; stavrites <ataupos ‘cross’; triyéminon « tpiyos ‘grape-harvest’ + pvas 
‘month’; aerjítes ultimately < AvTwopyns ‘Saint George’; xtsjondris < Xpiotovbyevwa 
‘Christmas’. 


Phono-morphological observations: Definite article /o/ dropped before vowel; final 
/os/ becomes /on/ when noun is used definitely; /k/ in kirézis and tSurtikis (which 
may alternatively be pronounced tstirtikis) does not become /t$/; etmyological eta 
in stavrites pronounced /e/. 
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Is Postmodernism Possible Outside the 
‘West’? The Case of Greece* 


GREGORY JUSDANIS 


The term postmodernism has established itself securely in the 
discourse on art and literature of the last two decades. The 
postmodern along with the poststructural and postindustrial are 
concepts frequently used to designate the art, thought, and con- 
dition of our age. They all suggest a break not only in our aesthetic 
but also in our culture. The prefix ‘post’ seems to be much more 
final that the word ‘beyond’, in that we are no longer moving 
beyond modernism but actually find ourselves after it, on the other 
side looking back nostalgically and reflecting hopefully on what 
lies ahead. This term has become significant in our attempt to 
come to grips with recent developments in our culture. It remains, 
however, a notoriously elusive concept, probably one of the most 
difficult to appropriate within manageable limits. It is still (and 
will be for some time) the object of critical debate since the discus- 
sions about it are taking place within its still undefined boun- 
daries. While one may propose with relative security an outline 
of modernism, it is extremely difficult to provide a definition of 
its successor. One critic's eclecticism is another's neoconservative 
pastiche. Some celebrate it as the dawn of a new and brave 
episteme while others condemn it for its betrayal of modernism's 
experimental and adversary values. Implicit in this debate are 
issues concerning not just this term but the autonomy of art, its 
institutional status, and the relationship of high to popular culture. 
* [ am grateful to the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 


for a postdoctoral fellowship which has permitted me to undertake research for this 
article. 
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In this paper I intend to approach these problems by examin- 
ing the conditions allowing the emergence of a postmodernism 
in Greece, a country on the geographical and cultural fringe of 
Western Europe. By comparing the developments in Greece to 
those of Western Europe and North America, I hope to outline 
the ideological assumptions of postmodernism and illustrate their 
cultural and historical specificity. In short, I wish to discuss how 
aesthetic postmodernism is understood and then to explore the 
specific nature of the modernist project in Greece, the attempt 
to foster an avant-garde, and the possibility in that country of 
a postmodernism. 

Central to the appearance of postmodernism is the prior exis- 
tence of high modernism (against which it reacts) but of much 
more importance, and a fact often taken for granted by critics, 
is the establishment of the institutions of art and literature. 
Because literature and art have been so naturalized in our culture 
over the last two centuries we tend to forget that both are cultural 
constucts and, as such, have a history. Indeed, we have only 
recently begun to discuss literature and art as institutions among 
others in society!. We are surprised to learn that they are the 
result of political struggles conducted for reasons of nationalism, 
theology, or gender. For us reading a novel and contemplating 
a painting seem such natural activities that we assume (chronocen- 
trically and ethnocentrically) that they have always existed 
everywhere. We successfully suppress their very history, their 
social context, and the politics of their formation. 

Greece is a relevant case because the struggles that occurred 
and were forgotten in Western Europe have only recently been 
resolved or are in the process of being settled there. In Greece 
we can clearly see that the notion of literature was imported for 


1. Jacques Dubois in L'Institution de la littérature (Brussels 1978) provides a good 
analysis of the notion of literature as institution. Chris Baldick's The Social Mission 
of English Criticism, 1848-1932 (Oxford 1983) explores the rise of English criticism 
and its function. Nancy Armstrong in Figuring Female Subjectivity: The Rise of the 
Novel and the Formation of Modern British Culture (Oxford forthcoming) provides 
a penetrating analysis of the relationship between politics and literature and the role 
of gender. For a traditional examination of the emergence of a literary language in 
Germany see Eric Blackall, The Emergence of German as a Literary Language 
1700-1775 (Cambridge 1959). 
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the purposes of building a national culture and that only in the 
last decades has it begun to develop into an autonomous institu- 
tion. This means that such phenomena as modernism, avant- 
garde, and postmodernism would either take a different guise or 
not appear at all. For instance, if literature were not conceived 
as an independent entity, there would be no need of an avant- 
garde to attack it; if modernism did not establish itself securely, 
a postmodernism would probably not arise as a reaction to it; 
if there were no perceptible — and for some necessary — distinc- 
tion between high and popular art, no discourse would appear 
to defend the former from the latter. Greece is epistemologically 
interesting because our assumptions about literature, art, moder- 
nism, the avant-garde, and postmodernism, which we believe to 
have at least a pan-European validity, do not necessarily hold 
true there. The example of Greece demonstrates how culture — 
and time — specific these concepts are. 

Before I examine the possibility of a postmodernism in Greece 
I wish to analyze first how postmodernism is currently understood 
and how it is related to modernism and the avant-garde. It is 
generally agreed that the term postmodern first appeared in a col- 
lection of poetry, Antología de la Poesía Espanola e 
Hispanoamericana Madrid, 1934) edited by Frederico de Onis. 
Its first English usage is ascribed to Arnold Toynbee who referred 
to postmodernism in his abridged version of A Study of History 
(1947) as the last phase of occidental civilization?. The concept 
did not enter critical discourse until the early 1960s, first in the 
work of Irving Howe and then in Harry Levin, two proponents 
of modernism who saw the postmodern in literature as a falling- 
off from its precursor. Sceptical of these new developments, both 
critics lamented the new conservatism and looked back nostalgi- 
cally to a previous age of ‘cultural unrest, innovation, and ex- 
citement’. Howe observed in his influential essay ‘Mass Society 
and Postmodern Fiction’ (1959) that the great achievements of 
literary modernism had reached their end; postmodern fiction 
was a deviation from and a sign of the breakdown of the moder- 
2. For an historical examination of the term postmodernism see Michael Kohler, 
‘Postmodernismus: Ein begriffsgeschichtlicher Uberblick’, Amerikastudien 22 (1977) 
8-18. 
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nist impulse (1970:207). Levin announced the end of modernism 
a year later in his essay with its revealing title: "What was Moder- 
nism?’ (1960). For him, modernism, ‘one of the most remarkable 
constellations of genius in the history of the West', had come 
to an end (1966:284). With these two essays, postmodernism 
gained currency in literary criticism, denoting the literature that 
came after modernism. Since then it has entered other discourses 
and has thereby amassed numerous interpretations. The term has 
already been put to so many uses that, as I noted earlier, no con- 
sensus exists on its meaning’. 

Architecture, as many commentators have observed, constitutes 
the most prominent and strategic field in which the problems of 


3. It is possible, however, to differentiate between the philosophical and the aesthetic 
dimensions of postmodernism. Although these two aspects are not mutually exclusive, 
they are separate. The philosophical view, represented by such figures as Jürgen Haber- 
mas, Jean-Francois Lyotard, Richard Rorty, and Martin Jay, has been expounded 
in articles and debates published in New German Critique, Praxis International, Telos 
and in Lyotard's The Postmodern Condition. (See Habermas 1981, 1984; Jay 1984; 
Rorty 1984; Wellmer 1985; Wolin 1984-5). This discussion, largely inspired by the 
work of Habermas, looks at postmodernism in the context of modernity, the modern 
western episteme which appeared in the Renaissance and seems to be drawing to a 
close in our day. This episteme or 'analytico-referential discourse', as Timothy Reiss 
characterizes it, serves as the basis of our logocentric humanistic culture which arose 
with the Renaissance and which differentiated our modern age from the Middle Ages. 
Postmodernism in this extended sense may be seen as the discourse which criticizes 
the metaphysical and anthropocentric values of modernity (or modernism) and seeks 
to break away from its subject-centred and reason-oriented conceptual framework. 
(On the concept of modernity see Calinescu 1977, Reiss 1982, and de Man 1983). 

Though aesthetic postmodernism is implied in philosophical postmodernism, ma- 
jor differences exist between them. Thus we should differentiate between modernity 
and modernism, and postmodernity and postmodernism. The first element of each 
pair is a much more fundamental, supra-historical concept, suggesting vast epochal 
changes in our culture. While it may be relatively simple, as Richard Palmer con- 
tends, to call into question the axioms of literary modernism and the notion of aesthetic 
autonomy, it is another matter to overthrow modernization and the entire enterprise 
of humanism. The postmodern artist and theorist, as Palmer perceptively argues, 
may celebrate postmodernism but may not necessarily welcome postmodernity; he 
*may be ready for sophisticated talk about language, philosophy, and social evils, 
but not for real revolution — in either academia or society at large' (1977:363). The 
transformation necessitated by postmodernity may be too grand and too awesome 
for us to conceive of and contemplate. Although the discussions concerning postmoder- 
nism in the extended sense are very important, I will limit myself here to the problem 
of aesthetic postmodernism. Thus when I refer to postmodernism, it is this and not 
the philosophical sense that I mean. Of course literary or aesthetic postmodernism 
constitutes part of the overall discussion, differing from it in its focus on art. 
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postmodernism have been examined. Thus an analysis of the 
debates in this area brings to the fore many issues of aesthetic 
postmodernism in general. In architecture postmodernism 
represents above all a reaction to modernism, specifically, a dis- 
appointment with its abstract, inclusive, and intellectual character. 
Modernism, as Charles Jenks points out, was an elitist movement 
which paid little attention to social fabric and setting and which 
imposed solutions without reference to the environment. It did 
not speak the language of the public, which had to live in and 
use the building it constructed, but addressed a minority of archi- 
tects, planners, and bureaucrats preoccupied with unrealizable 
utopian plans (1981:78). Primacy was given to form, to a beautiful 
and noble idea without regard for the inhabitants' needs and 
wishes*. Postmodernist architecture reacted against the simp- 
licity, austerity, and snobbery of its predecessor by tapping tradi- 
tion, introducing complexity, and embracing the popular. It strove 
to reduce the isolation of modernism by reinserting the building 
into its context (Portoghesi 1982:110). Instead of attempting to 
save the aesthetic from the kitsch and commercial, the postmodern 
edifice acknowledges its relationship to the city landscape of 
hotels, fast-food outlets, and parking lots. It returns, as Jenks 
Observes, to the public realm, and come to terms with the ver- 
nacular spoken there (108). It enters the past not to quote it, as 
modernism did, but to incorporate and recreate it; it accepts the 
popular not to aestheticize it but to undermine the separation of 
mass from high culture. Postmodern architecture becomes a 
hybrid phenomenon, a mixture of styles and genres, a bircolage 
of clichés and conventions. A postmodern building adopts a plural 
code, promotes usage of numerous materials, fabrics, and designs, 
and incorporates parody and wit in its own construction. Theorists 
and architects most often describe this as eclecticism. 
Eclecticism has-been accepted as a catchword of postmoder- 
nism. Andreas Huyssen in ‘Mapping the Postmodern’ sees this 
4. Modernism, Paolo Portoghesi writes, distanced the building from nature, used 
rare and artifical metals, wasted energy, and paid little attention to ecology (1982:16). 
As a result, its utopian cities either have failed the architects’ goals or were never 
constructed. This failure is best symbolized by the Pruitt-Igoe Housing project (1952-45) 


in St. Louis. Its destruction on July 15, 1972, 3.32 p.m. marks the downfall of archi- 
tectural modernism. 
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as its essential feature. Heterogeneity, the mixture of codes and 
references, and random historical citation characterize the 
postmodern. In this respect postmodernism has, in Huyssen's 
views, a distinctly American character. He argues that although 
there was an early American postmodernism in the 1960's which 
attacked high modernism, its major occurrence is in the 1970's. 
At this time artists began to draw on mass and popular culture 
and to overlay them with modernist and avant-garde strategies 
(1984:27). Postmodernism for Huyssen operates in a tension be- 
tween tradition and innovation, mass culture and high art, con- 
servation and renewal. The postmodern artist, as Frederic 
Jameson says, does not quote materials and motifs in the manner 
of Joyce, Flaubert, and Mahler but incorporates them in such 
a way that the modernist aesthetic criteria, founded on the separa- 
tion of high from mass culture, no longer appear valid (1984:65). 
This can be seen, for instance, in the minimalism of Philip Glass 
which combines classical and popular musical techniques and in 
Umberto Eco's The Name of the Rose, a best seller which can 
be read as both a mystery and an application of semiotic 
theory?. 

This view of postmodernism is not the only one as another one 
exists, regarding postmodernism as an extension of the avant- 
garde. Hal Foster (1984) sees the return of narrative, ornament, 
and the figure as a manifestation of conservatism. In order to 
save modernism's aesthetic values he differentiates between 
neoconservative postmodernism, which idolizes pastiche, and 
poststructuralist postmodernism, which criticizes representation. 
The idea of a poststructuralist postmodernism is shared by Fran- 
cois Lyotard in ‘Answering the Question: What is 
Postmodernism?” In this article Lyotard argues for a modernist 


5. The intertextuality of this art, Eco states in a discussion of the film Casablanca, 
is unconscious. Viewers enjoy the quotations in Casablanca even when they do not 
recognize them; those that identify them still belong to the same group. In Bananas, 
on the other hand, viewers unable to understand the citations cannot enjoy the scene, 
while those who do feel smart (1985:11). As Eco argues further in The Postscript 
to The Name of the Rose, ‘|. ...] with the modern, anyone who does not understand 
the game can only reject it, but with the postmodern, it is possible not to understand 
the game and yet to take it seriously (1984:68)’. 

6. This view of postmodernism as a radicalized modernism is also held by John Barth. 
In ‘The Literature of Replenishment: Postmodern Fiction’ he contends that although 
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postmodernism replete with abstraction, experimentation, and 
formalism’. He attacks representation, citing the commandment 


the aesthetic of high modernism has exhausted itself, its spirit survives in much of 
postmodernism. He points to the tendency of postmodern fiction to apply moder- 
nism’s self-reflexive devices by becoming more and more concerned with itself 
(1980:68). Patricia Waugh in Metafiction also identifies this extreme version of self- 
referentiality as a prominent characteristic of recent novels. Metafiction, which she 
sees as part of postmodernism, self-consciously and systematically draws attention 
to its status as fictional writing, providing a critique of its own methods and explor- 
ing the theory of fiction through the practice of writing fiction (1984:2). Although 
it differs from modernism’s self-referentiality in being more explicit, raw, and crude, 
metafiction nevertheless accepts modernism’s aesthetic axioms. Charles Russell, as 
the title of his recent book Poets, Prophets, and Revolutionaries. The Literary Avant- 
Garde from Rimbaud Through Postmodernism tellingly shows; also draws parallels 
between the avant-garde and postmodernism, emphasizing the revolutionary qualities 
of both. After discussing the avant-garde in dada, surrealism, Mayakovsky, and Brecht, 
he examines the key characteristics of this movement. He identifies in postmoder- 
nism vestiges of the avant-garde (and modernism) as seen in the tendency of postmoder- 
nist fiction to investigate self-reflexively the properties of language, and the connec- 
tion among semiotic systems (1985: 257). He sees the notion of play, chance, indeter- 
minacy, and improvisation as the primary characteristics of postmodern fiction. (In 
this respect, he regards poststructuralism as the critical arm of postmodernism). 

The idea of postmodernism as our version of the avant-garde is also central to the 
work of [hab Hassan, a leading theorist of the postmodern in the 1970s. In ‘The Critic 
as Innovator’ he characterizes postmodernism as a deconstruction, a kind of undoing, 
an explosion of the modern episteme which blows to pieces the notions of totality, 
reason, and the subject (1977). He sees postmodernism as a revisionary mode, a 
parodistic treatment of language and literature (1975: 46); therefore, he favours the 
work of Sade, Joyce, Kafka, Beckett, authors who either demonstrate antecedents 
of postmodernism or are postmodern. In ‘POSTFACE 1982: Toward Postmoder- 
nism’ Hassan provides a schematic comparison of modernism and postmodernism. 
To the category of the postmodern he attributes: antiform, play, chance, anarchy, 
exhaustion, performance, silence, deconstruction, dispersal, text, signifier, writerly, 
anti-narrative, polymorphous, schizophrenia, difference, irony, indeterminacy (1982: 
267-68). Hassan's catalogue of traits maps out a deconstructed modernism, a 
postmodernism without its precursor’s envy for the absolute, without guilt and Angst 
It celebrates play and the power of the imagination. 

7. Like deconstruction, with which it shares an obvious relationship, this view of 
postmodernism remains committed to the game it criticizes; the institutions of 
philosophy and art remain unshaken. By valorizing the redemptive and transgressive 
power of aesthetics it continues to privilege the (Schillerian) centrality of art in culture. 
Of course, there is nothing wrong in emphasizing art's transgressive power or con- 
scripting it for the task of emancipation; in most cases, however, the efforts end there; 
instead of seeing art as a thing among things, critics and artists still insist on its special 
status; forgetting about the social they concentrate on the critique of art within the 
institution of art. But is it really so radical to deconstruct philosophy with its own 
tools and to undermine art aesthetically? In itself this could hardly be considered 
revolutionary, especially in our age. We have already witnessed such a critique in 
the historical avant-garde which undertook an assault on the institution of art. But 
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forbidding graven images, and calls for an art which would make 
visible that' (. . .) which can be conceived and which can neither 
be seen nor made visible' (1984:78). Abstraction has been the 
hallmark of modernism. In promoting this phenomenon Lyotard 
sets himself against the realism evident in contemporary art. In 
seeking to redeem the aesthetic experience from kitsch he attacks 
the eclecticism of postmodernism and its defenders. In short 
Lyotard wishes to render the postmodern more modern and avant- 
gardist, to make it accept the liberating and transgressive strategies 
of its predecessor. 


the avant-garde was embraced by the institution whose value it sought to destroy. 
Pierre Bourdieu writes ‘|. . .| the countless acts of derision and desacralization which 
modern art has perpetrated against art have always turned, in so far as these are still 
artistic acts, to the glory of art and the artist |. . .|’ (1984: 496). The view of postmoder- 
nism as an extension of the avant-garde is in itself an extension of the aesthetic(ist) 
enterprise; it is a manifestation of the latter's visceral repulsion at the popular and 
represents perhaps Art's final tactic in the defence of its utopian purity from the ad- 
vance of the social, mercenary, and superficial. 

8. The following passage illustrates Lyotard's aversion at current postmodern trends: 
*Eclecticism is the degree zero of contemporary general culture: one listens to reggae, 
watches a western, eats McDonald's food for lunch and local cuisine for dinner, wears 
Paris perfume in Tokyo and ‘retro’ clothes in Hong Kong; knowledge is a matter 
of TV games. It is easy to find a public for eclectic works. By becoming kitsch, art 
panders to the confusion which reigns in the ‘taste’ of the patrons’ (1984: 76). These 
lines, which could easily have been written by Adorno, demonstrate that Lyotard 
wishes to extend the revolutionary project of modernism into contemporary culture. 
In this, paradoxically, he shares the view with Habermas, his philosophical adver- 
sary. Habermas too has expressed serious doubts about postmodernism, characterizing 
it as a neoconservatism while equating modernism with progress. As the inheritor 
of Critical Theory, Habermas operates within the epistemological framework estab- 
lished by the Frankfurt School and thus shares the latter's predilection for high moder- 
nism and distate of mass culture. In contrast, however, to Horkheimer's and Adorno's 
pessimistic evaluation of modernity as a failure (inasmuch as it has succumbed to 
the process of objectification, bureaucratization, and rationalization), he wishes to 
rescue the project of the Enlightenment, seeing it as a means of critique and human 
emancipation. Since aesthetic modernism, the ‘exaltation of the new’ and ‘rebellion 
against the normative’, is part of modernization, it must be defended (Habermas 1981: 
4). Hence, Habermas condemns Foucault, Derrida, and Deleuze as ‘Young Conser- 
vatives’ who proclaim the end of modernism and modernity. He still believes in its 
project and in its separation of science, art, and morality as.separate fields with their 
own inner logic, (1981:9) though he strives to formulate a theory of communicative 
rationality which would permit communication between these fields (see Habermas 
1984). But in accepting the notion of autonomous art, Habermas, as Martin Jay points 
out, remains faithful to Critical Theory’s view of art as a necessary part of eman- 
cipation (1984: 1). Revolutionary modernism is part of the revolution. But this seem- 
ingly subversive proposal leads paradoxically to the valorization of aesthetic autonomy 
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In either view postmodernism is seen as a reaction to moder- 
nism and the historical avant-garde, either as a critique or a con- 
tinuation of it. Although modernism and avant-garde are used 
synonymously in Anglo-Saxon criticism, they symbolize two 
distinct though related orientations towards the aesthetic. Matei 
Calinescu distinguishes the two, regarding the historical avant- 
garde as the most extreme form of artistic negation which pushes 
the radical potential of modernism to its limits (1977:95-96). The 
avant-garde borrows features and strategies from modernism but 
exaggerates them, generating a sense of militancy and non- 
conformism. Thus it is important, according to Calinescu, not 
to equate Proust, Mann, Eliot, and Kafka with Mayakovsky, 
dada, futurism, and Breton (141). The latter participate in a 
deliberate parody of the former. While the authors of high moder- 
nism introduced new styles and criticized many of their inherited 
aesthetic conventions they still believed in the absoluteness of art. 
The avant-garde, on the other hand, attempted to introduce a 
fundamental critique of art itself. 

For Peter Bürger the avant-garde differs from modernism in 
that it intended to undermine art as an institution and integrate 
it back into the life praxis. By ‘art as an institution’ Bürger means 
the productive and distributive apparatus as well as notions about 
art that prevail at a given time and that determine the produc- 
tion and reception of individual works (1984:22). It is both the 
material organization and the discourse dealing with art as an 
autonomous object. This institution, Bürger argues, arose in the 
bourgeois era. Borrowing from the work of Habermas, Bürger 
shows that art along with morality and science emerged as an 
ihdependent field with an integrity and logic of its own. He 
concentrates on the appearance of art demonstrating that it is 
based on the concept of autonomy, that is, on the Kantian distinc- 
tion of the aesthetic judgment, and on the subsequent separa- 
tion of the aesthetic experience from all other experiences. He 
Observes that in former ages (and also in modern Greece as I will 


and its custodian — high culture. By highlighting the progressive nature of moder- 
nism Habermas, like many theorists of the postmodern, also becomes trapped within 
the conservative paradigm of aesthetics. 
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show) art did not constitute an institution in itself but existed as 
part of other institutions. In the Middle Ages, for instance, art 
was integrated in religion, used as a cult object, and produced 
collectively. In the Renaissance it formed part of the life praxis 
of courtly society and served to glorify the prince (47). Only in 
the bourgeois era was art purposefully denied a purpose and con- 
sidered a unique object of knowledge, an occasion for interpreta- 
tion. This detachment from life reached its conclusion with 
aestheticism when art turned inward, became problematical to 
itself, and engaged in endless self-criticism. Modernism inherited 
this project of introspection but its critique, Bürger insists, was 
conducted from within the institution itself. 

The avant-garde on the other hand attempted to subvert this 
institutionality by bringing to attention art's historical position; 
it sought the desacralization of art by engaging in an irreverent 
desecration of its values; it strove to deconstruct art's autonomy 
by disgarding the principles of individuality and authorship. 
Avant-gardist works such as Duchamp's ‘ready-mades’ reduced 
the distance between themselves and the social praxis since they 
were mass-produced objects of everyday use. By declaring 
everything art and everyone an artist the avant-garde sought to 
reconcile art with life!®. For us now the avant-garde has lost this 


9. In this regard see also Christa Bürger's Der Ursprung der bürgerlichen Institu- 
tion Kunst (Frankfurt 1977) and Christa Bürger, Peter Bürger, Jochem Schulte-Sasse, 
Aufklärung und literarische Öffentlichkeit (Frankfurt 1980). On the emergence of 
the system of arts and aesthetics see Paul O. Kristeller's “Fhe Modern System of Arts’, 
in Renaissance Thought I] (New York 1965) which also supplies further references. 

10. It failed, as Habermas notes, because life could hardly be saved through the 
shattering of only one of the cultural fields and not the others such as science and 
morality (1981: 10). It also failed because, as I stated earlier, it conducted its critique 
with the language of art and hence was effortlessly incorporatd by the institution 
it struggled to subvert. Here too lies the weakness of Bürger's book. Although he 
offers a brilliant genealogical analysis of the avang-garde, when towards the end he 
describes the avant-gardist work of art he too returns to the critical and hermeneutic 
assumptions that the avant-garde sought to subvert. In the section where he examines 
individual works such as John Heartfield's photo montages, Bürger talks about them 
aesthetically, from the institution of art and criticism. This is of course inevitable 
since, in choosing to analyze individual works, there is nothing he can do but inter- 
pret them. Bürger himself admits that ‘|. . .| the avant-gardist work is still to be 
understood hermeneutically |. . .| (82). The avant-gardist work is still art and thus 
demands interpretation; it becomes an occasion for a ‘critical hermeneutics’. As long 
as it is treated as art it will have to be interpreted. Bürger has failed to notice that 
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historical dimension and has come to mean anything new, mili- 
tant, and iconoclastic in art. It is this quality that theorists wish 
to salvage for postmodernism. By regarding postmodernism as 
our contemporary avant-garde they wish to foreground its pro- 
gressive nature. Postmodernism in this sense becomes a way of 
talking — poststructurally — about recent developments in the 
arts. 

This view contrasts with the one conceiving postmodernism as 
an eclecticism, a mixture of genres, forms, and media, the out- 
come of which is the reconciliation of high and popular art, if 
not culture in general. For Foster and Lyotard this heterogeneity 
is nothing more than a conservative pastiche, a betrayal of moder- 
nism's ethic of rebellion. They wish to rescue this sensibility in 
their version of postmodernism, which, as I argued, is in fact 
an extension of the strategies of the avant-garde. Assumed in both 
discussions is, of course, a modernism, an institution of art and 
literature, and a distinction between high and low culture. The 
eclectic postmodernism reacts against modernism's aesthetics and 
seeks to reconcile high and popular art, while its avant-gardist 
counterpart espouses modernism's radical strategies and seeks to 
maintain the privilege granted to art. Postmodernism in either 
meaning of the term has emerged out of the problematic of art, 
this western institution which exists as an autonomous sphere 
amongst other autonomous spheres. 

When we turn to the example of Greece we discover that these 
phenomena either did not develop or find themselves in a nascent 
stage. Although credited with being the cradle of western civiliza- 
tion, Greece did not emerge as a state until much after its libera- 
tion from Ottoman occupation. Philhellenes such as Byron visiting 
Greece before and after this event found an impoverished country 
which, to their disappointment, had lost touch with its glorious 
classical past!!. There was very little ‘high’ intellectual activity 
in Greece at the time as most scholars had left for the West before 


interpretation is also a cultural practice with its own history inseparably linked with 
the work of art. One cannot subvert art without questioning this practice. By remaining 
faithful to exegesis Bürger also (unwittingly) affirms the failure of the avant-garde. 

11. For an examination of Victorian attitudes towards ancient Greece see Richard 
Jenkyns’ The Victorians and Ancient Greece (Cambridge Mass. 1980). 
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the fall of Constantinople in 1453 and few schools were allowed 
to operate. The conditions promoting a scholarly culture did not 
exist. Apart from Cyprus, Crete, and the Ionian Islands, where 
under the tutelage of the ruling Venetians, Genoese, Pisans a 
learned poetry had developed, there was no evidence of high 
literature (as demanded by Europe's aesthetic criteria). A very 
rich tradition of popular poetry, however, continued to thrive 
throughout Greece, which has influenced the subsequent concep- 
tion and production of literature. Although some purists of the 
last century may have been embarrassed by the existence of this 
popular poetry, it remains an incontrovertible part of Greek social 
praxis and not the obsession of the elite. This is one of the reasons 
why a reading of Yiannis Ritsos’ poems may fill an entire stadium 
in Athens, why records of George Seferis' verses put to music 
by Mikis Theodorakis sell by the thousands, why people with 
minimal education read the Erotocritos, and why ‘serious’ novels 
regularly become popular television series. Poetry and fiction do 
not exist as separate entities but are integrated into daily social 
practice. 

Only recently in Greece has literature become an institution 
(in the sense of having its distibution system and professional 
discourse). In the nineteenth century, as Greek intellectuals began 
returning to Greece from Europe, neither a conception of an 
autonomous literature was in currency nor a word to define it. 
To be sure, there were at least four words to translate the Euro- 
pean ‘Literature’, ‘Literatur’, and ‘littérature’. Ioannis Sykoutris 
argues that Greek scholars of the nineteenth century could not 
agree on a term to express this concept (1956:120). Some rendered 
it as M\AoAoyia, others as ypapuatodoyia, others still as ypap- 
ga te(a, and some with the now firmly established Aoyoteyvia. 
Literature was just emerging as an object of attention and critical 
debate. But if there was little unanimity in translating ‘literature’, 
there was even less certainty as to its meaning. In the early eigh- 
teenth century few if any studies were devoted exclusively to the 
literary. The philological texts of the period constituted nothing 
more than catalogues of all published books. Scholars, as I shall 
show, were not interested in imaginary or fictional works per se 
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but in all forms of writing. The literate not the literary was the 
main concern", 

Georgios Zaviras’ (1744-1804) posthumously published Néa 
EAXÓG, t, EAAnvukóv 0Éatpov (1872) is a catalogue of Greek 
literati (wena1Sevpéevot), that is, all Greek authors amongst whom 
are inluded those now considered literary. In his Cours de Lit- 
térature Grecque Moderne (1827), translated in 1870 as Iotopia 
TOV Tpapuátov mapa tow Neotépoic ‘EAAnat, Rizos-Neroulos 
analyzes Greek learning from the Classical times to the present 
but, although his topic is literature, only at the end does he discuss 
‘lyric poetry’ ‘narrations’ and ‘stories’. These do not form a 
separate category but are incidentally grouped with theology, 
philosophy, rhetoric, and translations. This indifference to the 
literary can also be seen in Andreas Papadopoulos-Vretos’ 
NeoeAAnviknh ®ir0doyia (1854-57), a catalogue of books pub- 
lished in Greek from 1453 to the present. The author divides his 
book into two parts: BipAia exKAnoiaotiKaG, BiBAia BUoAoyiKa 
KOL ENLOTHLOVWIKE (ecclesiastical books, ‘literary’, and scholarly 
books). Papadopoulos-Vretos primarily wishes to differentiate 
the sacred from the profane, ecclesiastical writing from secular, 
not the literary from the non-literary. Here again the literary does 
not constitute its own autonomous space but is included in the 
overall category of writing. It is not until 1877 with the appearance 
of Histoire Littéraire de la Gréce Moderne by Alexandros 
Rangavis that fictional works are given their due in a major study. 
Rangavis discusses scholarly writing apart from belles lettres and 
in so doing separates poetry and prose from discursive writing. 
This is far from conceiving literature as a separate entity, as a 
thing in itself governed by its internal laws, however, which was 
the way the symbolists were discussing literature and art at about 
that time. 

For a long period Greek scholars spoke about literature in an 
extended sense, almost equating it with writing in general. The 
concept began to narrow in scope only in the twentieth century 


12. Raymond Williams in Marxism and Literature (Oxford 1977) discusses this topic 
in the European context and also analyzes the various meanings of the word ‘literature’. 
René Wellek in ‘What is Literature?’, in Paul Hernadi ed., What is Literature? (Bloom- 
ington 1978) examines the history and meaning of this concept. 
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as is evident in the first History of Greek literature of this cen- 
tury written in Greek, Ilias Voutieridis’ Iotopia me 
Neosranvikns Aoyotexviac (1924-27). Here we notice the use 
of Aoyoteyvia (now widely accepted as the Greek term for 
literature) as a concept denoting strictly literary texts. It is signifi- 
cant that Voutieridis felt it necessary to declare in his introduc- 
tion that he is concerned exclusively with creative and imaginative 
works (13-14). The modern study of literature, he states, differen- 
tiates between literary and non-literary texts; therefore, he does 
not analyze philosophical, scientific, and theological works 
although, he acknowledges, this had been standard practice in 
the past. His work directs itself primarily to ‘genuine literary 
works’, Voutieridis limits the meaning of literature, but almost 
twenty years later K. Dimaras in Iotopia tnc NeosAAnvikns 
Aoyotexyvias (1948-49), the most influential history of Greek 
literature, expands its scope to include all written texts. By 
literature, Dimaras points out in the prologue, he means ‘the 
totality of all written monuments’, so that much of his analysis 
is devoted to non-literary material. This implies, as he admits, 
that his book overlaps such areas as history of letters and culture 
in general. Indeed, Dimaras’ history examines literature as much 
as it explores problems of language, scholarship, education, 
rhetoric, printing, historiography, and theology. 

Although some have criticized this overinclusiveness (Lamb- 
ropoulos 1985), it presents an interesting contrast to critical tradi- 
tions that have separated literature (and art) from the social. This 
division has occurred only recently in Greece as the result of the 
pressing necessity to modernize Greek culture. But in the past 
literature was not regarded as an autonomous and autotelic con- 
cept (let alone an institution) because discussion of poetry, novels, 
short stories were rarely conducted on the basis of aesthetics; they 
were consciously ideological. For much of the last two centuries 
Greek scholars were not primarily interested in examining pro- 
blems relating exclusively to literature; debates on modernism, 
the avant-garde, influence and literariness were put aside. For 
them more serious matters had to be tackled first. 

Perhaps the most urgent was the subject of language. As 
Dimitris Tziovas (1985) has shown, the linguistic controversy 
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almost obsessed critical discourse of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The point in question concerned the language 
to be adopted for the new state. A choice existed between the 
demotic, spoken by the entire population, and katharevousa, an 
artificial compromise between the classical and vernacular used 
largely by he élite. Opinion was divided into two camps: the purists 
and demoticists. At issue was not just language but Greek iden- 
tity. The purists with their vision of Greece extending back to 
the Classical age promoted the archaizing language and the 
scholarly tradition; they saw Greece as the fountainhead of 
western civilization and an integral member of Europe. The 
demoticists, on the.other hand, defended the language of the 
people and foregrounded the popular tradition; they wished to 
foster the development of an indigenous literary culture, one 
reflecting Greek reality and not mimicking western models. The 
ensuing struggle became fierce, sometimes provoking bloody riots 
on the streets of Athens, as when the New Testament and Oresteia 
were translated into demotic. 

What and how a critic wrote about poetry depended on his posi- 
tion in this controversy; aesthetics rarely emerged as a serious 
concern. The critic's aim was not to interpret poetry for its own 
sake but to use his analysis in the struggle for the appropriation 
of Greekness. The poetic anthologies of the period provide a good 
example of literature's ideological basis. Striking in the anthologies 
of the nineteenth century is the lack of any pretence of objec- 
tivity on the editor's part. The poets he chose reflected on the 
whole his position on the linguistic question. If he was a purist, 
he would select with some exceptions (the then canonical Solomos, 
Valaoritis, Zalokostas) poets writing in the purist language, while 
the demoticist would opt for demotic poets. The goal of both 
sides of course was the formation of a national canon. The 
primary criteria were not aesthetic but political; in other words, 
critics did not look for beautiful or good poems but those reflect- 
ing the national character?. Of course texts providing an 
authentic image of Greekness were by definition good and 
beautiful. 


13. See Tziovas 1985 and Herzfeld 1982 on the notion of ethnicity. 
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The anthology by Konstantinos Hantseris (1845) is a case in 
point. The main reason for collecting these poems, the author 
wrote in the prologue, was to demonstrate to Europeans that the 
newly emerged Greek nation (ethnos) had developed both a 
literature and a poetic language. The poets in his collection were 
primarily purists. He also included the Erotocritos by Vitsenzos 
Kornaros. While acknowledging the genius of this poet (who 
reaches the height of Homer and Aeschylus), Hantseris was ap- 
palled by the ‘vulgarity’ of the demotic and felt justified in editing 
and reworking the citations to integrate them into the purist con- 
text of the anthology. Hantseris aspired to compile a collection 
of national poetry to contribute to the formation of an ethnic 
identity. This was also the aim of Antonios Sigalas. In his pro- 
logue to XuAAoyün Pv Aocpnátov (1880) he stated that he 
collected songs from distant regions untouched by foreign in- 
fluence so that, in published form, they may become useful ‘in 
the formation and development of a genuine and indigenous Greek 
character’. 

The issue of identity continued to occupy anthologists as each 
tried to construct a national canon that would best reflect and 
promote it. It was not until after the installation of demotic as 
the language of literature that ethnicity lost its urgency as a 
criterion for critics. Thus in the most influential anthology by 
Iraklis Apostolidis (1933) the editor’s authority almost disappears 
behind the objectivity of the third person. The goal now in this 
and subsequent projects is not necessarily to choose the most 
Greek and demotic texts — though these criteria are always im- 
plied — but the most representative of the entire Greek tradi- 
tion. It was only with the efforts of anthologists such as 
Apostolidis to establish a canon of national poetry and prose, 
and of critics such as Dimaras to solidify the entire gram- 
matological Greek tradition from 1453 to the present, that 
literature could emerge as an object in itself. Until then and 
perhaps for sometime afterwards it existed in the discussions on 
identity and language. Thus to say that Greek literature was 
political would provoke the question: politics as opposed to what? 

Given Greece's historical development and cultural tradition 
there was very little else that literature could be, hence the near 
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impossibility of a modernism if Greece. Since literary texts were 
important in so far as they could be used in the production of 
a national identity, literature itself could not simultanéously be 
conceived or talked about as an autonomous object. This of course 
explains both Cavafy's anomalous situation and the reception 
given to this most modernist of Greek authors!*. While Cavafy 
was busy applying the latest modernist techniques, creating self- 
conscious poems, and exploring the erotics of art, his contem- 
poraries were demanding a patriotic poetry to contribute to the 
resurgence of a glorious Greece. Cavafy's modernism, his proble- 
matization of poetic language, and his repudiation of nationalism 
for aestheticism were considered an aberration. Cavafy, as a 
precursor of modernism in Greece, wrote paradoxically about 
an autonomous literature at a time when it did not exist. 
*Literature' began to emerge after the 1930s when conditions 

. enabled and necessitated it. This was brought about by concep- 
tual changes, the teaching of Greek literature at universities and 
schools, the establishment of a sound publication and distribu- 
tion system. 

A modernism appeared in Greece with the so-called genera- 
tion of the 30s: the poets George Seferis, Yiannis Ritsos, Odysseus 
Elytis, Andreas Embirikos; the novelists Stelios Xefloudas, Yian- 
nis Beratis, Nikos Pentzikis, Melpo Axioti. These authors, each 
in varying degrees, questioned their romantic literary tradition 
and began introducing new techniques in their work ranging from 
free verse to interior monologue, from a renovation of poetic 
idiom to the examination of complex psychological conditions 
in prose. In this respect the self-reflexivity in Elytis, or the con- 
stious intertextuality of Axioti, differ substantially from the tradi- 
tional poety of Palamas or the realist novels of Kazantzakis. Sup- 
ported by the new journal Néa l'oáupata, the modernists incor- 
porated in their work the examination of the literary and the ar- 
tistic. These previously neglected fields became objects of press- 

14. See Gregory Jusdanis, The Poetics of Cavafy: Eroticism, Textuality, History 
(forthcoming, 1987, Princeton University Press) for a discussion of Cavafy and 
modernism. 

15. See Vakalo (1985: 83) for a discussion of the growing interest in art in Greece 


and the establishment of art galleries outside Athens, some specializing in particular 
schools of art. 
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ing concern as critics, poets, novelists began to think more and 
more about literature as a thing in itself. Literature emerged as 
an independent realm whose nature these writers sought to ex- 
plore and thematize. 

This modernism, however, was of the conservative kind; it con- 
structed as much as it destroyed. It resembled the formal ex- 
perimentation of Eliot, Woolf and Rilke rather than the radicalism 
of the historical avant-garde. It did not turn against the institu- 
tion of art since that was only just being formed. The moder- 
nists themselves were involved in its construction. Greek moder- 
nism bestowed on both literature and its discourse an authority 
previously absent, but it could not produce an institution of 
literature (or art) for two reasons: high culture, a prerequisite 
for art as institution, had not yet developed, and modernism itself 
despite its commitment to experimentation continued to propose 
Greece and not Art as its ideal. As Dionisis Kapsalis argues, 
modernism insisted ultimately in seeing literature, itself, and 
society through the prism of Greekness (1984). Greek culture in 
in general, Dimitris Dimiroulis writes, was obsessed with the three 
themes of Hellenism: nation (ethnos), language, tradition. The 
great effort on the part of criticism and literature was the defense 
of Greekness and the avoidance of any cultural conflicts with 
Europe (1984:84). Modernism, thus, did not lead into.high moder- 
nism; its mission was not to save art's sanctity from bourgeois 
philistinism, as was true in western Europe since Greek art was 
neither pure no bourgeois. (Seferis’ and Ritsos’ work and indeed 
poetry as a whole were not the property of the élite but enjoyed 
a wide readership). Both art and the bourgeoisie were still strug- 
gling for legitimacy. Modernism was imported into Greece and 
put into the service not of aesthetics but nationalism. In this sense 
it inherited the preoccupation with Greekness from its precur- 
sors but with a major difference: while for Palamas Greece was 
the content, for Seferis it was the form. 

For this very reason the avant-garde at that time, and perhaps 
later, would have been meaningless. If the historical avant-garde 
is to be seen as an attempt to undermine aesthetic autonomy, an 
extra-aesthetic attack on bourgeois aestheticism, a violent reac- 
tion to the aura of the beautiful, if its mission was to foreground 
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the institutionality of art, to integrate art into life, to reduce it 
to a thing among things, then this project could only make sense 
in a society where the institutionalization of art had reached its 
conclusion. One would expect an avant-garde, as Huyssen 
believes, only in those countries where high art plays an essen- 
tial role in legitimising bourgeois political domination in such 
cultural spaces as the university, museum, theater, publishing 
house, opera (1981:30). In the Greece of the first half of this cen- 
tury high art had not consolidated its position hence its complete 
separation from culture was not necessary. The bourgeoisie, the 
patrons and consumers of high art, had not yet, emerged as a 
powerful forced. Greeks were still building a nation which even 
by mid-century was relatively unindustrialized; for them high art 
was a luxury. There was no market for aestheticism, no audience 
for refined form, that is, Art, and hence no context for aesthetic 
irreverence. Greece was on the whole still in search of itself. The 
innovations of modernism remained either marginal or had been 
incorporated within traditional and indigenous artistic paradigms. 
Art still remained a question of national concern. 

Only the surrealist movement carried the iconoclastic spirit of 
an avant-garde. Although Greek surrealism constituted an adver- 
sary culture, however, it cannot be compared to the historical 
avant-garde since the conditions for the latter's appearance were 
absent. It must be seen as an avant-garde in the extended sense, 
that is, a continuation of the experimental and innovative ethos 
of modernism, albeit in a more radicalized form. The publica- 
tion in 1935 of Embirikos' Furnace may have provoked indigna- 
tion, but it and subsequent surrealist poems could hardly be said 
to have questioned or undermined a non-existent institution!6. 
If anything, it struggled to introduce and establish aesthetic 
autonomy. Greek surrealism shocked not because it said Art was 
dead, but because it shouted out its existence, its unique nature, 
and privileged status. Only with surrealism can we see the 
emergence of a genuine aestheticist movement in Greece. Here 


16. 1 would argue, in agreement with Wolin (1984-85: 16), that surrealism in general 
remained faithful to the axiom of aesthetic autonomy and to Art. It may have been 
highly provocative, but it still produced artistic works and did not overstep the boun- 
daries of high culture. 
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it collided with the still dominant nationalist discourse. While the 
one pleaded for Art's independence, the other continued to use 
art in its reflection on and definition of Greek identity. 

Surrealism was, nevertheless, influential for subsequent poetry. 
If it failed it is because the institution, for which it fought and 
on which its success paradoxically depended, had not yet con- 
solidated itself. The surrealist movement largely came to an end 
before the war; its position in Greek culture may be judged in 
a comment made by Linos Politis concerning Embirikos' Fur- 
nace: ‘It is hard today to find poetical or literary virtue in these 
pieces; their value was that they were a landmark in history, and 
examples of a new genre' (1973:238). The attempt at a Greek 
avant-garde became, like its European counterpart, just a land- 
mark in history because it too did not realize its goals. The dif- 
ference is that while the Greek strove to establish art as institu- 
tion the European reacted against this very institution. As Eleni 
Vakalo argues in Msté tnv AQaípgon, such phenomena as Hap- 
penings, body-art, performance, and conceptual art require a 
specific context to be effective. The Greek audience was not 
prepared for such radical strategies and consequently did not con- 
demn them. They were incorporated within the nascent institu- 
tion of art as new and original aesthetic developments (1985:90). 
In other words, the Greek public reacted not with a sense of in- 
dignation — ‘how can you say this is art — but of amazement 
— ‘so this is the latest from Europe and America?’ As they were 
not seen as acts of aesthetic desecration there was no need to de- 
fend art from them. 

This and other fundamental differences should make us more 
ethnographically sensitive to points of divergence between cultural 
traditions. Since Greece's development differed so much from 
the European, one can speak of a Greek modernism and avant- 
garde only with strong qualifications so as to emphasize the uni- 
queness of the Greek (or any other) example. This holds true for 
discussions of a Greek postmodernism. If modernism and the 
avant-garde developed in different ways and remained somewhat 
marginal then it would make little sense to expect the presence 
of a postmodernism in Greece. It would be as structurally im- 
possible as a historical avant-garde. Postmodernism in Europe 
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and North America, as will be remembered, appeared primarily 
as a reaction to modernism. Critics see postmodernism either as 
a continuation of modernism's radical sensibility or as an assault 
on its aestheticism. Either version conceives it in terms of moder- 
nism. But since modernism had not legitimized itself, since Greek 
culture had not bifurcated into high and low, since the phenomena 
of massification and urbanization has taken hold only in the last 
twenty-five years, since the institutionalization of art is still in 
the early stages, and since the avant-garde appeared to promote 
this process, it would be meaningless for a movement to emerge 
in order to negate what did not exist or is not complete. If 
postmodernism in North America is to a certain extent a 
manifestation of popular and mass culture, if it integrates the 
building with its urban milieu, mixes classical music with rock, 
and takes an interest in paraliterature, then its eclectic tacts are 
either superfluous in Greece or are only now becoming mean- 
ingful. As Vakalo argues, for those few postmodern Greek ar- 
tists postmodernism constitutes more a ‘personal statement’ than 
a manifestation of a generalized theoretical problematic (116). 
What can the postmodern signify in Greece? A postmodernism 
without the conditions necessitating it would require a leap of 
faith. It would be another foreign import without an audience 
to consume it. 

These observations emphasize even further the local nature of 
postmodernism, that it is a western European if not primarily 
an American phenomenon, dependent on the separation in 
bourgeouis society of high and low culture and the valorization 
of the former. Since this did not occur in Greece, a movement 
seeking to reconcile both poles is not necessary. Although in much 
of its history Greece experienced a diglossia, this rift between a 
purist and demotic language now largely resolved did not manifest 
itself into a division of culture into upper and lower levels. In 
other words, the split into high and low literature and art, which 
appeared in Western Europe in the eighteenth century with the 
emergence of the institution of art, has only recently began to 
take shape!’. It is for this reason that such representatives of 


17. See Jiirgen Habermas, Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit (Neuvied 1962). Christa 
Bürger, Peter Bürger, Jochem Schulte-Sasse, Aufklärung und literarische Offentlichkeit 
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‘serious’ literature as Seferis and Ritsos can be honoured abroad 
with the Nobel and Lenin Prizes, respectively, but also enjoy a 
wide reception at home. In this respect, Greek literature perhaps 
has always been**postmodern' in that it has appealed to a broad 
audience representing various levels of society. The Greek ver- 
sion of modernism did not interrupt this scheme. It attempted 
to establish art as an institution with the aim of consolidating 
Greek identity and not of promoting pure art. If some radical 
critics express a disappointment with modernism, it is because 
its experimentation did not go far enough. What one would ex- 
pect now in Greece is a radicalization of modernism. What would 
make sense (from the perspective of the European development) 
is an avant-garde but not a postmodernism. 

It is this role that the literary magazine (loi fulfilled, a major 
effort to promote an adversary culture in Greece. First published 
in 1963 it was closed in 1967 by the Junta. Nanos Valaoritis, one 
of its founding editors, points out that the magazine's goal was 
to ‘vindicate’ the role of surrealism and other ‘progressive’ 
movements in the cultural life of Greece. IIó24 was a reaction 
against the failures of Greek modernism. In the intervening years, 
the editors argue, since the inception of the modernist journal 
Néa l'pápnp ata, Greece had become '(. . .) a psychological con- 
centration camp and a house of cultural decentralization’ (Pali 
1975:327). Experimentation had disappeared, as the police of- 
ficer and hotel-keeper, symbolizing bureaucratization and com- 
mercialization, set the tone. Toi aspired to puncture this ‘in- 
tellectual and cultural silence’ by publishing Greek and foreign 
avant-gardist material. In its pages there appeared texts of an 
about surrealism, futurism, modernism, the Beat movement, pop 
art. All in all it was a defence of the surrealist project and its 
ideals in Greece. In its support of these movements, its valoriza- 
tion of the new and its contempt of tradition MáM is a classic 
example of the avant-garde, which even by the late 1960's was 
still struggling for legitimacy in Greece. This avant-garde sought 
not to subvert but to consolidate the position of the aesthetic in 


(Frankfurt 1980). Christa Bürger, Peter Bürger, Jochem Schulte-Sasse, Zur 
Dichotomisierung von hoher und niederer Literatur (Franfurt 1982). 
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society. It directed itself against the still powerful spirit of na- 
tionalism in Greek cultural life, bewailing poetry's failure to re- 
ject ‘its narrow Hellenism (428)’. 

Toi stood for the modernization of Greece which, in the Euro- 
pean experience, has led to the formation of art as an autonomous 
field. It is impossible to say conclusively whether this will hap- 
pen in Greece. Do Greek critics and artists find themselves ‘post’ 
modernism? Are they behind this era or just the inheritors of its 
sensibility? Are they approaching a new epoch or must they first 
bring the modernist legacy to completion? These questions find 
a place in a discussion of postmodernism as they bring to the fore 
a tradition which has faced different problems and has generated 
unique solutions. Here is a country in Europe's ‘backyard’ which 
for much of its history has not found it necessary to separate 
culture into upper and lower regions, which has not distinguished 
art from the social praxis, and where art has not become the pro- 
perty of a self-fulfilling élite. Greece's historical, political, and 
cultural developments differ from those of western Europe. It 
would be interesting to observe, now that Greece has almost been 
absorbed into the European political mainstream, whether this 
country can enter modernity without the necessary split of morals, 
science, and art into self-validating spheres. It remains to be seen 
whether Greece will follow the West in creating an autonomous 
institution of art, or whether it will draw on its blend of ideology 
and aesthetics to draft a new direction for itself. Questions about 
postmodernism will depend on these solutions and answers. 


Indiana University 
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Isaac sebastokrator (III), John Axouch, 
and a case of mistaken identity 


PAUL MAGDALINO 


In his history of the reigns of John II and Manuel I Komnenos 
(1118-1180), John Kinnamos recounts an episode which gives a 
vivid sense of the heavy atmosphere of family intimacy and family 
tension which surrounded the Comnenian emperors and condi- 
tioned their internal and, ultimately, their external policies. 
Describing the first treacherous intrigues of Andronikos 
Komnenos, the emperor Manuel’s notorious and colourful cousin 
and eventual successor, the author relates how Andronikos was 
foiled in an attempt to assassinate Manuel at Pelagonia in 1154, 
when the emperor went on one of his nocturnal hunting expedi- 
tions. In the context of this narrative, he digresses to explain that 
Manuel's passion for hunting was not the only reason why he 
went about armed. The text of the digression, which is what con- 
cerns us here, has been misunderstood and mistranslated, so a 
new translation of it will be a useful preliminary to its 
discussion.” 


It was said that he wore his breastplate in the early years (ta mp@ta) and 
carried arms almost every day because, it was alleged, he was guarding against 
plots by the sebastokrator Isaac and the grand commander of the armed forces 
(xai tob weydAou otpatápxov), although in the end he did nothing more 
unpleasant to him than to take away (his right to) the imperial seals, which 


1. K. Barzos, H Peveadoyia zou Kouvgvov, 2 vols. (Thessaloniki 1984) no. 87. 

2. John Cinnamus, Epitome (CSHB Bonn 1836) 127-8; Ferdinand Chalandon, Jean 
II Comnéne (1118-1143) et Manuel I Comnéne (1143-1180) 214. See also the trans- 
lations of Kinnamos by Charles Brand, Deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus (New 
York 1976) 100-1, 246 (nn. 42-3), and J. Rosenblum (Paris 1972) 91-2. 
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the emperor was accustomed to append to charters of donation. But (he 
feared) them (tatta : i.e. the plots) not unreasonably, but for a reason which 
I shall go on to relate. 

Once when the emperor was sojourning at Melangeia at a place called 
Metabole, speeches were presented in his honour at dinner, in which all un- 
equivocally praised the emperor's deeds, but John greatly exalted those of 
his father in comparison. The emperor, for his part, was pleased with what 
was said, and enjoyed being lessened in relation to his father. Although John 
appeared to be vexatious to the others, he (Manuel) did not stop him from 
speaking further. For he might have seemed to be saying such things out 
of demonstration of loyalty for the deceased emperor. I think this is what 
a lot of people do — for expressions of gratitude to the departed are, for 
the living, guarantees of goodwill towards themselves. But the other went 
on to add something more offensive, and showed ingratitude to the son. 
Whereupon tumult flared up. Andronikos hurled angry words at the 
sebastokrator and came close to having his head removed by him with a sword, 
if the emperor had not deflected the blow on to Andronikos' cheek by put- 
ting a horse-whip in the way of the sword. He was saved in this way. The 
emperor, raising, as I have said, his hand over Andronikos, was wounded, 
not fatally but enough to part the flesh, and for life he carried the scar on 
his wrist. His (Andronikos’) contentiousness, having reached such a pitch, 
now subsided. The emperor banished Isaac from his sight for a few days, 
while John he brought to trial and imposed on him the aforesaid penalty 
which was much lighter than that required by the laws. 


Since Manuel is not known to have visited Asia Minor for any 
length of time between 1146 and 1158, the incident can be dated 
to 1144-6, when he undertook two campaigns against the Turks. 
It probably took place on the earlier expedition, when he en- 
camped at Melangeia/Malagina to supervise the construction of 
a fortress? 

Most of the prosopography presents no problem. Andronikos 
can be none other than the emperor's cousin about whom Kin- 
namos has been writing and to whose subject he will shortly 
return. This is confirmed by the way in which John Doukas is 
identified as another imperial cousin. It may be noted that the 
episode is set in the broader context of a chronicle of Andronikos' 
misdeeds, and that although he actually comes out of it quite well, 
as a champion of Manuel's reputation, Kinnamos still contrives 
to blame him implicitly for being contentious, and for putting 
his own and the emperor's life in danger.* 

3. Cinnamus, 36; Brand, 37, 238 (n.12). 
4. Cf. ibid. 4 for the author's attitude to Andronikos. 
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Of the two sebastokrators called Isaac who were alive at this 
time, it must be the younger, Manuel's elder brother,’ who is 
meant, and not their paternal uncle.Ó The latter was 
Andronikos' father. If Andronikos had abused him, and if he 
had tried to decapitate his son, we can be sure that Kinnamos 
would have called attention to their relationship. 

John Doukas has been variously identified." The emperor had 
three first cousins called John, and it is difficult to choose bet- 
ween them. The most likely candidate is the son of Anna 
Komnena and Nikephoros Bryennios. John (Doukas) Kamateros 
must be disregarded, since he was neither a first cousin, nor a 
military man.? 

For the interpretation of the passage as a whole, however, the 
identification of John Doukas is less crucial than the identifica- 
tion of the person who praised John Il at Manuel’s expense. This 
is problematic, because the person in question is called John, yet 
no John appropriate to the context has previously appeared in 
the narrative.!° Moreover, when Andronikos is moved to anger 
by John’s words, he directs it not at John but at Isaac. The 
simplest solution is to assume, with Chalandon and Brand, that 
this person was the sebastokrator Isaac, and that the reading 
*Iwavvnc should be emended to 'Icaákioc.!! However, this 
solution raises a further problem. It means that the John who 
was subsequently punished has to be identified with John Doukas. 
Yet it is difficult to see what Doukas had done to deserve punish- 


5. Barzos, no. 78. 

6. Ibid. no. 36. 

7. Brand, 246 n. 43. 

8. Barzos, nos. 66, 83, 90; see esp. vol. I, 320. 

9. On him, see J. Darrouzés, Georges et Démétrios Tornikés, Lettres et discours 
(Paris 1970) 45f. 

10. Barzos, not unreasonably, thinks the reference is to Manuel's nephew John 
Komnenos, whom Kinnamos (126) has recently mentioned as the object of Andronikos' 
jealously in the early 1150s: Barzos, II, 148 (no. 128). However, it requires some effort 
of imagination to re-concile this John's evident devotion to Manuel (who acted as 
a second father to him: cf. BF 8 [1982] 135-6) with the sentiments expressed by the 
person with whom we are concerned. When Kinnamos next mentions John Komnenos, 
he specifies that he is the emperor's nephew (p. 129). I further exclude the identifica- 
tion on the basis of the arguments advanced in my next paragraph. 

11. Above, n. 2; see also M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204, A Political 
History (London 1984) 220. 
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ment — he had merely acted, like the emperor himself, to save 
their cousin's life. The explanation that his offence lay in ‘rais- 
ing his hand against a prince of the blood'? will not do, because 
he too was a prince of the blood, albeit more junior, and he was 
parrying an offensive blow with a fatal weapon. Besides, 
Andronikos, who had insulted the emperor's brother and incited 
him to violence, was not punished at all. 

There is the further point that John is said to have received 
‘the aforesaid punishment’ (diknv ... tiv eipgnuévnv). This 
plainly does not apply to Doukas, and can only mean that earlier 
mention has been made of some other John and his punishment. 
And, indeed, such mention is to be found in the passage im- 
mediately preceding the account of the incident at Melangeia. John 
is clearly introduced in the person of the peyáñov otpatápyov: 
the repetition of the article (00) after the «ai excludes the 
possibility that these words refer to Isaac, whose title of 
sebastokrator was, in any case, quite sufficient to identify him. 
John's punishment is unmistakably, if not quite so clearly, in- 
dicated in the reference to the removal of the imperial seals. It 
is natural to take this to mean that the seals were removed from 
Manuel. However, Kinnamos' use of relative pronouns is suffi- 
ciently confused to justify the alternative interpretation that the 
removal was not an offence committed against the emperor, but 
a mild punishment inflicted by the emperor. The expression 
‘nothing more unpleasant’ (ovdév GAXo . . . &yap) is certainly 
consistent with the later comment on the leniency of the ‘aforesaid 
sentence’, and Kinnamos uses it elsewhere of punishment for 
conspiracy.” 

The sense of the passage can now be reconstructed as follows. 
The sebastokrator Isaac and the megas stratarches John were 


12. Brand, loc. cit. 

13. Cinnamus, 152. 

14. I take the reference to be not to the actual seals (of wax, lead, or gold), but 
to the stamping devices (boulloteria) with which they were formed, and which, I 
presume, John (and perhaps other officials) operated on the emperor's behalf: cf. 
N. Oikonomides, ‘The Usual Lead Seal’, DOP 37 (1983) 147f. There may be a case 
for connecting this operation with the dia-formula associated with the wax seals on 
imperial documents: see R. Macrides, ‘Justice under Manual I Komnenos. Four Novels 
on Court Business and Murder', Fontes Minores 6 (1984) 103ff., 138. 
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suspected of disloyalty because of an incident in which John, with 
Isaac's evident approval, compared Manuel unfavourably with 
John II. Although Manuel did not mind hearing his father praised 
at his own expense, others did, and the affair got out of hand 
when Andronikos shouted abuse at [saac and Isaac had to be 
restrained from killing Andronikos. Manuel then inflicted mild 
punishments on Isaac and John, partly, perhaps, for their part 
in creating the uproar, but mainly for their open show of dis- 
affection to the reigning emperor. Isaac was temporarily banned 
from the emperor's presence, while John was deprived of his 
privilege of affixing the seals to imperial charters of donation.'* 

The problem is, then, to identify a megas stratarches John in 
Manuel's entourage in 1144-6. Megas stratarches was not a 
technical and official title, but a literary and descriptive expres- 
sion which could apply to any high military command." It is, 
of course, reminiscent of the official title of megas 
stratopedarches.'é Unfortunately, we do not know who, if 
anyone, held the title at the time. In any case, the very fact that 
Kinnamos does not use the word stratopedarches points to some 
other title. This being so, we need have no hesitation in identify- 
ing our mystery figure with the megas domestikos John Axouch, 
whom Kinnamos always mentions without his surname." 
According to Niketas Choniates, Axouch, a converted Turk, was 
not only chief of staff of both the eastern and the western armies; 
he was also fervently devoted to John II, whose lifelong com- 
panion he had been, and who had raised him to a position of 
such unprecedented power (napadvuvaotevotv), that even many 
imperial relatives were required to dismount and do obeisance 
to him when they met.!® This last point bears out our interpreta- 
tion of Kinnamos' reference to the imperial seals as meaning that 


15. The comments of A. Hohlweg, Beitrdge zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des 
ostrómischen Reiches unter den Komnenen (Munich 1965) 131, followed by Brand, 
246 n. 42, are based on the mistaken assumption that the designation applies to Isaac. 

16.: See R. Guilland, ‘Le Stratopédarque et le Grand Stratopédarque’, Recherches 
sur les institutions byzantines (Berlin/ Amsterdam 1967) I, 498-521. 

17. Cinnamus, 5, 47, 51, 102. 

18. Choniates, ed. J.-L. Van Dieten (CFHB, Berlin/New York 1975) 9-10. 
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Manuel deprived John of the right to seal charters confirming 
imperial grants: this was just the sort of privilege that an emperor 
was likely to confer on a highly-favoured paradynasteuon or 
‘right-hand-man’.!? Choniates also states that Axouch had a 
great reputation for liberality, which could, conceivably, have 
been connected with his key role in the dispensation of imperial 
patronage. As megas domestikos he was clearly in a good posi- 
tion to look after the interests of soldiers, and to enjoy a popularity 
among them that would make Manuel think twice about dismiss- 
ing him or punishing him severely. Men of learning, too, sought, 
and enjoyed, his patronage.”° 

The objection to the identification here proposed is that, again 
according to Choniates, John Axouch played a loyal and effi- 
cient part in securing Manuel's succession to the throne in 1143 
and in frustrating the rival, and legitimate, claims of Manuel’s 
elder brother Isaac?! — the very man with whom, I am arguing, 
Axouch was implicated in 1144-46. Can Axouch be credited with 
such a seemingly sudden and dramatic change of loyalities? It 
is possible, just as it is possible that he acted in 1143 more out 
of respect for John II's dying wishes, or out of concern for the 
army's predicament, than out of love for Manuel. The essential 
point, however, is that the information about John Axouch's 
positive role in Manuel's succession comes from one source, which 
is consistently favourable to the Grand Domestic. The references 
in Kinnamos, who does not mention Axouch in connection with 
the events of 1143, are just as consistently unfavourable.? Par- 
ticularly interesting from our point of view is a section, concerned 
with Manuel's second Turkish campaign (1146), where Axouch 
and the sebastokrator \saac are juxtaposed in the same rather 
negative light as men of faint heart who give the emperor advice 
which he is reluctant to take.? The two sources are equally 
discordant in their portrayal of John Axouch's son, the pro- 


19. H.-G. Beck, ‘Der byzantinische **Ministerprásident'' ’, BZ 48 (1955) 322f., 330ff; 
repr. in idem, Ideen und Realitaeten in Byzanz (London 1972). 

20. See P. Gautier, Michel Italikos, Lettres et discours (Paris 1972) 41ff. 

21. Choniates, 46, 48-9. 

22. See above, n. 15; cf. also Cinnamus, 98 lines 6 ff., which probably refers to 
Axouch. 

23. Ibid. 47 ff., 51. 
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tostrator Alexios, and his downfall in 1167 on charges of con- 
spiracy which Kinnamos presents as genuine but Choniates 
dismisses as fabrications.?^ This is not the place to go into the 
question of whether their portraits of the father were influenced 
by their perceptions of the son and his sympathisers. Still less 
is it the place to discuss their relative merits as historians.? It 
is sufficient to establish that the divergence between them leaves 
room for a much more complex reconstruction of events than 
either of them offers. This is particularly true of the circumstances 
surrounding Manuel’s succession, which both historians, writing 
some forty years later, viewed through a thick haze of official 
and unofficial misrepresentation. The patent insufficiency of their 
accounts makes it all the more necessary not to neglect the 
testimony of their contemporary William of Tyre, the historian 
of the crusader states, who was comparably well informed about 
Byzantine politics, and considerably more detached from the 
pressures and emotions which affected political memories in Con- 
stantinople. In William’s version, it was not John Axouch but 
an unnamed mystikos who acted to prevent Isaac from seizing 
power in Constantinople." Axouch's role in the affair was quite 
different. As John H lay on his death bed and deliberated with 
the assembled nobles whether the succession should pass to Isaac 
by right of primogeniture, or to Manuel, who was present and 
would ensure that the army returned safely from Cilicia, 


there was among the princes a magnificent man, the megadomesticus, John 
by name, who with his men was greatly concerned that the imperial power 
should be reserved to Isaac, and strove to dispel the emperor's doubts about 
the legions’ safe return. 


At the very least, this evidence casts serious doubt on the fac- 
tual accuracy of Choniates’ version of events, and lends credibility 


24. Ibid. 265-9; Choniates, 143-6. 

25. I deal with both questions in my study, in progress, of the emperor Manuel I. 
26. William of Tyre, Chronicon XV.23 (ed. R.B.C. Huygens, II, Corpus Chris- 
tianorum, Continuatio Medievalis, 63A (Turnhout 1986) 705). Cf. P. Magdalino, 
‘The not-so-secret functions of the mystikos’, REB 42 (1984) 234. 
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to our interpretation of the Kinnamos passage discussed above. 
It also suggests that Kinnamos knew much more about the 
relationship between Axouch and Isaac sebastokrator than he was 
prepared to say, either because he took this knowledge for granted 
in his readers, or because he had some other reason for not want- 
ing to make his meaning too obvious. 


University of St. Andrews 
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Justinian's Coinage and Easter Reforms 
and the date of the Secret History 


ROGER SCOTT 


Procopius dates the composition of the Secret History precisely 
to the 32nd year of Justinian's reign, that is 1 April 558 — 31 
March 559 if he meant the regnal year or 1 September 558 — 
31 August 559 if he meant the indiction year.! Unfortunately 
this is not as straightforward as might appear, as Procopius 
elsewhere appears to regard the period of Justin I (518 — 527) 
as being in effect part of Justinian's reign.? This led Haury, who 
has been followed by several eminent scholars, to argue that by 
Justinian's 32nd year Procopius meant 549-550.) Cross- 
reference to the Wars I-VII^ and indeed the very purpose of the 
Secret History (to correct his errors in Wars) ensure that it was 


1. Procopius mentions the 32nd year four times viz. Secret History xviii.33; xxiii.1; 
xxiv.29 and 33. Justinian dated his rule from the day of his joint appointment with 
Justin (1st April 527) not from Justin's death. (J. Haury, Procopiana, Programm 
des Kóniglichen Realgymnasiums Augsburg für das Studienjahr 1890/91 (Augsburg) 
6 note 1, citing Justinian Novellae 47, Chronicon Paschale I, 617, 13). That is, Justi- 
rtian's 32nd year is 1 April 558 — 31 March 559. 

2. e.g. Secret History vi.18, p.41; vi.26, p.42-3 (= Justin). Cf. Vandal Wars, 1.9, 
p.351.20 — 352.3; Buildings, 1.3.3, p.20. 14-18. This was first noted by J. Haury, 
Procopiana, 9-27 especially 9-16. Haury argues that all of the events of Secret History 
vi.10 — ix.54 refer to the reign of Justin. 

3. J.B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (London 1923) 11.422; E. Stein, 
Histoire du Bas-Empire (Paris 1949) 11.720; O. Veh, Zur Geschichtsschreibung und 
Weltauffassung des Prokop von Caesarea (Bayreuth 1950-51) 1,9,; B. Rubin, Pro- 
kopios von Kaisareia (Stuttgart 1954) 81 (= RE, 23.1 cols. 354-5); A.M. Cameron, 
Procopius and the Sixth Century (London 1985) 9. 

4. Dewing, in the footnotes to his translation, identifies 27 cross-references from 
the Secret History to the Wars, in addition to passages where the Secret History reports 
material included in the Wars. 
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no earlier than 550,° while a promise in the Secret History to say 
more about the flooding of the river Skirtos at Edessa, which 
he fulfilled in the Buildings, suggests that the Secret History and 
the Buildings are close in date with the Secret History a little 
earlier. Again unfortunately there is no agreement on the date 
of the Buildings, Downey arguing for 558-560, Evans for 558 or 
shortly before, and Whitby for 560 or 561,’ while other 
scholars, notably Stein? and Averil Cameron? claim that Pro- 
copius could not have referred to Hagia Sophia’s dome as ‘hang- 
ing in the air’ in anything written after its collapse in May 558, 
and, with less strength, have argued that Procopius' presentation 
of the Samaritans as contented Christians (Buildings V.7.16) must 
have been written before their revolt of July 555 and suggest 554 
as the likely date. There remains no clear way of dating the 
Buildings." 


5. J.A.S. Evans, Procopius (New York 1972) 41-2 ‘The first seven books were 
published together, as Procopius tells us himself, and this means they could not have 
appeared before 551 . . . (p.41). Rubin, op.cit., 80-81, summarizes earlier discus- 
sion. Most of the work was probably completed by 546. Thus the back reference from 
the Secret History (if published in 550) to a work not yet published is not impossible, 
though it does considerably weaken the case of those arguing for 549-550 as the publica- 
tion date for the Secret History. Procopius also appears to include in the Secret History 
two cross-references to Wars VIII (ie xiii.26 may refer to Wars VIII.25.7ff; xxix.12 
may refer to Wars VIII.13.19). If this is so the late date of the Secret History must 
be accepted as Wars VIII cannot have been completed before spring 553 (Rubin op.cit., 
81) while Evans op.cit. 43 believes it could not have been completed before 556 and 
probably appeared in 557. 

6. Secret History xviii.38. There is a textual problem here. The manuscript gives 
‘it will be recorded by me in my earlier work’. Dindorf, in his Bonn edition, emen- 
ded the future to a perfect, while Haury, in his Teubner edition, adopted the reverse 
procedure, reading ‘later’ (6m106ev) for ‘earlier’ (Éunpoo0Ev). The back reference 
also involves assuming a description of the flood damage in a lacuna in Persian Wars 
11.12.29. I therefore prefer the forward reference to the floods in Buildings 11.7, as 
proposed by Haury. For the reverse argument, see M. Whitby, ‘Justinian’s Bridge 
over the Sangarius and the date of Procopius De Aedificiis’, JHS 85 (1985) 144. 

‘7, Evans ‘The dates of the Anecdota and the De Aedificiis of Procopius’, Classical 
Philology 64 (1969) 29-30; idem, Procopius 43-5 (wiin some revision of the argument). 
G. Downey, 'The Composition of Procopius De Aedificiis', Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 78 (1947) 171-183 especially 182 n.14 (based on 
Buildings V.3. 8-10) with reference to the Sangarios Bridge built in 559/560 (— 
Theoph.AM.6052 = 559/560) and with suggested dates of 558/559 for two other 
projects described in Buildings IV.9.9-12; Whitby, art.cit., 129-148. 

8. E. Stein, op.cit., 11.837. 

9. Averil Cameron, Review of Evans, Procopius, JRS 63 (1973) 298. 

10. The strongest argument for a date between 559 and 562 comes from the date 
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In this paper I wish to draw attention to two unnoticed pieces 
of evidence which support the later date for the Secret History 
and consequently for the Buildings. Again unfortunately they do 
not solve all the problems. 

At Secret History XXV 11-12, Procopius states that Justinian 
debased the coinage. According to J.B. Bury!! this is the one 
accusation made by Procopius which has no basis in fact. I have 
discussed elsewhere Malalas’ correspondences with the Secret 
History? and here too Malalas' Chronographia gives a clear 
reference to this measure. ‘In the month of March of the first 
indiction the coinage.was debased. When a riot and uproar on 
the part of the poor occurred, it was referred to the emperor. 
He ordered that the state of the currency should continue accord- 
ing to the former system'.? March of the first indiction here is 
553. If Malalas’ precise date is accurate (and there seems to be 
no reason to doubt this) and if Procopius is referring to the same 
event, as he surely must be, then a date of 550 for the Secret 
History becomes impossible. The 32nd year of Justinian means 
what it ought to, 558/9. 

The second piece of evidence is more complicated. At XXVIII 
16-18, Procopius accuses Justinian of compelling the Jews to defer 
Passover if it fell before Easter. Given the relation between the 
two festivals, this passage is not easy to explicate. The solution 
is to be found in the early seventh-century Armenian treatise on 
Easter by Ananias of Shirak.!^ Ananias points out that the 200 


of the bridge over the Sangarius. Theophanes states that work began on it in 559/60 
(AM.6052), Procopius states that work was in progress when he wrote the Buildings 
(V.3.10), while Paul the Silentiary alludes to the work being completed by the time 
'of his poem on the rededication of Hagia Sophia in December 562, Ekphrasis Sanc- 
tae Sohpiae, 928-933. If Theophanes’ date is accurate the Buildings must be dated 
between September 559 and December 562. M. Whitby, art.cit., argues strongly for 
the accuracy of Theophanes’ dates here, as well as providing plausible answers to 
the objections to the late dating of the Buildings. 

11. J.B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire, vol.2, 427, note 1. 

12. R.D. Scott, ‘Malalas, The Secret History and Justinian’s Propaganda’, DOP 
39 (1985) 99-109. 

13. Malalas, Chronographia (ed. Dindorf) 486. The parallel with Malalas was noted 
by Haury in his edition of the Secret History, but he appears not to have realised 
its implications. 

14. English translation by F.C. Conybeare, ‘Ananias of Shirak (AD 600-650)’, BZ 
6 (1897) 572-584. Cf. E. Dulaurier, Recherches sur la Chronologie Arménienne, Techni- 
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year calendar, devised in the days of Constantius for settling the 
date of Easter, had expired in the days of Justinian. This calen- 
dar, according to Ananias, had been devised following a decree 
of Constantius after the Council of Nicaea to ‘separate Chris- 
tians from the Jewish (observance)', so that the Christians 
*should not any longer after that keep a feast in impure agree- 
ment with the Lord-slaying race of Jews'.! This is the calendar 
of Andreas, introduced in 353 but in fact replaced within the em- 
pire when Theodosius I officially adopted the centenary table of 
Theophilus of Antioch". Andreas’ bicentennial table continued 
to be used in Christian communities outside the empire under 
Persian domination. Following the expiry of this calendar, a 
learned conference took place in Alexandria to establish a new 
calendar. Some 36 scholars gathered there led by ‘Aeas of Alex- 
andria who associated with himself the Jew Phineas from Tiberias 
(Grumel rightly makes him Phineas of Judaea), Gabriel of Syria, 
John from among the Arabs and Abdiah from the Egyptians, 
Sergius from the Macedonians, Eulogius from the Greeks, Gigas 
from the Romans' as well as other Egyptians *whose names we 
have not mentioned in this history’.!® 


This international convention of scholars has a decidedly 
monophysite look about it, which may explain the next stage. 
*Here, it is said, intervened Iron, a doctor of the royal court in 
the city of Constantinople, but who was by race a stranger and 
not a citizen, and who was by some said to be an Alexandrine. 
He, it is said, was offended with the committee of philosophers 
in Alexandria, because not being invited to join them-he thought 
he was flouted; and accordingly he set to work to oppose the truth, 
and depreciated their calculation. And the same with the results 
of earlier sages — you might say, because he reckoned them to 


que et Historique (Paris 1859) Vol. 1, 58-67 for other relevant Armenian sources and 
French translation. A. Mentz, ‘Zur byzantinischen Chronologie. Eine Osterreform 
zur Zeit Justinians’, BZ 17 (1908) 471-474; V. Grumel, La Chronologie (Paris 1958) 
Ch. VII, Réformes du Comput Pascal sous Justinien, 98-110. 

15. op.cit. 578. 

16. op.cit. 578. 

17. V. Grumel, La Chronologie (1958) 98. 

18. op.cit. 579. 
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be ignoramuses; and he constructed a new-fangled chronology, 
opposed to divine writ and to all other chronologers; as also a 
calendar! .? 

Ananias explains that Iron's scheme, like that of the commit- 
tee of philosophers, was aimed at separating Easter from the 
Jewish Passover but that Iron got it wrong. ‘So they keep the 
feast at the same time as the Jews offending the anathema of the 
fathers. For the Jews have never celebrated the Festival of Zadik 
(= Easter/Passover) on the fifteenth Nisan but always celebrate 
it on the sixteenth Nisan, both they and the Samaritans'.? Even 
though Ananias’ vituperations against Iron make the latter’s 
scheme unclear, it would seem to have involved delaying the 
Jewish celebrations till 16 Nisan instead of 14 Nisan. 

Iron, however, got his way. He was clearly an imperial official 
of some sort and he was no doubt despatched to ensure that the 
orthodox view prevailed, even if in a ham-fisted bureaucratic man- 
ner. ‘Though he (= Iron) prided himself on his own skill and 
cleverness, yet he outraged and violated the writing of the ancients; 
and by means of the overpowering force of the emperor's edict 
he established his method all over the world'.?! It was because 
of this, it seems, that Ananias himself devised a new calendar 
in the early seventh century for use in Armenia, its purpose still 
being to separate Easter from the Jewish celebration.? 

Whatever actually happened about the dating of Easter, it is 
quite clear that it is to this issue that Procopius is referring in 
his story that the Jews were forced to postpone their celebration 
of Passover until after Easter. The question is just when did Justi- 
nian intervene. The 200 year cycle dates from 353 and so expired 
in 552/3.? Ananias states explicitly that the committee of 

19. op.cit. 579. 

20. op.cit. 581. 

21. op.cit. 580. 

22. op.cit. 580-3, ‘Cursed be he who keeps Zadik after the manner of the Jews who 
slew the Lord, or of the Samaritans or of the Pauliani (580) . . . But heaven forefend 
that we should feast with them and fall under the anathema. For the holy fathers 
took every trouble to separate our feast from theirs; unto which end we Armenians 
go So far as to truly name it ‘the Lord's Zadik’, so separating it from all heathen 
and Jewish feasts (581) . . . And let us not keep our feast along with the Jews who 


slew our Lord; lest we share their sin and suffer their curse’ (583). 
23. V. Grumel, op.cit., 99. 
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philosophers met after the expiration of the calendar, ie in 552 
or later,” so 552 will likewise be the terminus post quem for 
Iron's intervention and consequently for the date of the Secret 
History. The Secret History cannot therefore have been written 
in 549/50 and thus should be dated to 558/9. It follows that the 
Buildings also can be no earlier than 558/9 (cf. nn. 6 and 7). 

Problems still remain. Ananias only gives us a ferminus post 
quem. Later Armenian accounts of the calculation of Easter give 
a precise date for the reforms, namely ten years after the expiry 
of Andreas’ calendar, ie in 562.55 This, of course, produces a 
date too late for Procopius' Secret History if that really is writ- . 
ten in Justinian's 32nd year. However, it is clear that Iron arrived 
at Alexandria ready to interfere in the convention with a calcula- 
tion of Easter, which was acceptable to Constantinople, already 
prepared. The calendar after all was a complex business requir- 
ing also an appreciation of political and ecclesiastical sensitivities 
as well as expertise in the relationship between the lunar and solar 
calendars. It would seem that the meeting of monophysites had 
been called in Alexandria in response to an unfavourable deci- 
sion already made in Constantinople.” Iron, evidently the 
orthodox expert in Constantinople, had not been invited to Alex- 
andria. He got his way there ‘by means of the overpowering force 
of the emperor’s edict’ and so ‘established his method all over 
the world’.”’ It is likely enough that a convention similar to that 


24. Ananias, op.cit., 579, 583. The date is confirmed by other Armenian sources. 
See E. Delaurier, op.cit., 58-67. It should also be noted here that a reference in several 
chronicles to Justinian altering the date of Easter for 546 can have nothing to do 
with the Secret History reference, since first there is no suggestion of it involving 
the Jews; second it involved postponing the celebration of Easter (rather than delay- 
ing Passover); and third it appears to have been a change for one year only. See 
Malalas, op.cit., 482-3; Theophanes, AM 6038 (ed. De Boor), 1.225; George the Monk 
(ed. De Boor), 644; Cedrenus (Bonn), 657-8; Ps-Dionysius, year 857; Michael the 
Syrian IX.33 (Chabot, 11.271). 

25. E. Dulaurier, op.cit., 63, V. Grumel, op.cit., 102. 

26. Ananias, op.cit., 579, points out that ‘at the expiration of Andreas’ calendar 
of 200 years, in the days of the emperor Justinian, there was a great deal of research 
on the part of the learned philosophers’ which failed to produce an acceptable solu- 
tion. ‘For this reason an investigation was made at Alexandria, which is the metropolis 
of all sciences; and there was found a cycle free from inaccuracies'. This led to im- 
perial intervention through Iron, who was clearly sent to reassert the decisions taken 
in the capital. 

27. op.cit., 586. 
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at Alexandria had already been held at Constantinople rather 
earlier though it is unlikely to have been very much earlier since 
the issue was still alive. Certainly, if it had been held in 552 at 
the time the 200 year cycle expired, we could have expected some 
reference to the regulations on Passover in Novel 146 of 553 which 
spells out the conditions under which Jews could practise their 
religion. The absence of any reference to a Constantinopolitan 
meeting need not surprise us, as our only knowledge of its 
predecessor in 353 comes from Armenian sources. Since the Alex- 
andrian meeting took place in 562, the raising of the issue in Con- 
stantinople and Justinian's decree in Constantinople is not likely 
to have occurred much before 559, the latest date possible for 
Procopius to have included this reference in the Secret History. 

If the Secret History can then be safely dated to Justinian's 
32nd year in 558/559, what can be made of its various statements 
(VI.29:XI.5:X11.29) implying that Justinian was virtual regent 
during Justin's reign? It needs stressing that at no point does Pro- 
copius actually state that he is treating Justin's reign as part of 
Justinian's. There are, however, certainly several incidents in the 
Secret History that must be dated to the reign of Justin. Most 
obviously at XVIII.38 Procopius mentions the flooding of the 
river Skirtos at Edessa. Malalas (418) places this during the reign 
of Justin while Theophanes gives us the precise date of 524/525 
= AM. 6017. Both authors tell us that Justin was responsible 
for the restoration of buildings after the flood. When Procopius 
dates the Secret History to Justinian's 32nd year, he does indeed 
mean this to be taken in the normal way and to refer only to Justi- 
` nian’s reign. It is the simple and natural way of giving an accu- 
rate date. But since he also regards Justinian as virtual regent 
from 518 he feels free to include material from Justin's reign.?? 
There is no inconsistency in this nor should it surprise us. There 
is no need to date the Secret History to 549/50. 


University of Melbourne 


28. At Secret History xviii.45, Procopius actually makes a distinction between Justi- 
nian's activities as regent and those as emperor. This should confirm that Procopius 
felt free to include Justinian's activities as regent while still counting the regnal years 
in the normal manner from the time Justinian actually became emperor. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES 


Recent French archaeological work in 
Syria and Jordan 


A Review Article* 


HUGH KENNEDY 


The French connection with the late antique and Byzantine archae- 
ology of the Levant is now more than a century old. Between 
1864 and 1877 Melchoir de Vogüé published his great Syrie Cen- 
trale:architecture civile et religieuse, a work which revealed for 
the first time the great richness of the archaeological record for 
the period. With its superb drawings and elegant plans it remains 
indispensable, especially since it describes some buildings, like 
the praetorium at Mismiyya, south of Damascus, which have long 
since disappeared. In these days when so much worthless 
nineteenth-century travel literature about the Middle East has been 
reprinted, it is sad that this masterpiece remains unavailable. The 
French Mandate for Syria and Lebanon from 1921 onwards gave 
a great impetus to these studies. Although most attention was 
given to great classical sites like Palmyra or Crusader ones like 
Crac des Chevaliers, late antiquity was not neglected and there 
was a growing interest in the deserted towns of the limestone hills 
of the north from J. Mattern, A travers les villes mortes de Haute 


* This article does not aspire to completeness, and there are a number of short reports 
and notices not included. Most of the publications discussed are produced for the 
IFAPO by Librarie Orientalist Paul-Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris 75005. Geuthner 
seems to be a secretive, even reclusive, publisher, if that is not a contradiction in terms. 
No catalogue is issued and very few review copies are sent out, at least in the Anglo- 
Saxon academic world. Full details of the publications available can be found in Livres 
Disponibles, the French equivalent of Books in Print. I am extremely grateful to Prof. 
Maurice Sartre of the University of Tours for his kindness in guiding me to publica- 
tions which I would otherwise have missed and I can only apologise to any scholars 
whose work has been inadvertently omitted. 
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Syre (Beirut 1944) and J. Lassus' study of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, Sanctuaires chrétiens de Syrie (1947). This activity 
culminated in G. Tchalenko's great work Les villages antiques 
de la Syrie du Nord (1958) which was based on field work done 
before 1939. 

The aftermath of the second world war and the independence 
of both Syria and Lebanon meant that circumstances were much 
less favourable to achaeological work, especially surveying and 
surface reconaissance. Tchalenko's work remained to excite the 
interests of a new generation of historians of late antiquity, but 
little of significance was added to the archaeological record. In 
the last decade, however, there has been a renaissance of interest 
and new ground has been broken in both architectural and 
epigraphic studies. In part this renewal has been the result of the 
political tragedy of the Lebanon since 1975. The elegant Institut 
Francais de Beyrouth, with its superb library, is almost on the 
Green Line between Christian and Muslim sectors of the city and 
is effectively inaccessible to scholars. The impossibility of 
westerners working in Beirut, an impossibility made vividly clear 
by the kidnappings last year, have meant that French scholars 
have had to look elsewhere. Under the vigorous and broadminded 
leadership of Ernest Will and Georges Tate, the Institut has ex- 
panded its sphere of operations to establish outposts in Damascus 
and Amman and has changed its name to the Institut Francais 
d'Archéologie du Proche-Orient. These expanded horizons seem 
to have attracted a whole new generation of scholars to the field, 
and the periodical Syria, the journal of the Institut, once largely 
concerned with the obscurities of Ugaritic grammar and the ex- 
cavations of the royal palace at Mari, is now required reading 
for all those with an interest in the early Byzantine world. 

It was generally recognised that the main weakness of 
Tchalenko's work was that, despite the large numbers of sites 
surveyed, none had been excavated and dating was largely accom- 
plished on the basis of inscriptions, which, though numerous, 
can give something of a distorted picture. They can tell us when 
buildings were constructed, or modified, but seldom indicate when 
they were abandoned or when they collapsed and their distribu- 
tion may tell us more about the fashion for putting up inscrip- 
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tions than about building activity in general. Tchalenko himself 
was well aware of the problem and it was only the outbreak of 
war in 1939 which prevented him from undertaking excavations. 
In the event, it was not until 1976 that G. Tate and J-P. Sodini 
began work on the site at Déhés, one of the smaller communities 
in the limestone hill of northern Syria. The results are not fully 
published (see *Déhés, Recherches sur l'Habitat Rural’, Syria 67 
(1980) 1-303) but they do expand on and modify Tchalenko's work 
in important ways. The first is that it has become possible to date 
the buildings, not just by inscriptions or broad architectural types 
(Pagan and Christian for example) but by masonry techniques. 
It now seems clear that fourth-century domestice building was 
largely constructed in rough polygonal blocks and it was not un- 
til the sixth century that regular, ashlar facings were used, (there 
seems to be very little fifth century work on the site). If this rule 
is general, it would give some basis for dating the vast bulk of 
buildings in the area which have no inscriptions and to workout 
a much more broadly based chronology for settlement and con- 
struction. The second major conclusion from the excavations is 
that Tchalenko's hypothesis of a monocultural economy needs 
to be modified. Tchalenko argued that the density of settlement 
during late antiquity in an area where the agricultural environ- 
ment is today generally unpromising was due to the development 
of an agriculture based on olives. These were an industrial crop, 
in the sense that the produce was sold on the open market and 
the money used to buy the basic supplies that the villages could 
not produce themselves. The beauty of this hypothesis was not 
only that it explained the evident prosperity of these communities 
but it suggested a model for the late antique rural economy of 
the area which included active markets and extensive local trade. 
It now seems that in common with other brilliant historical in- 
terpretations (the Pirenne thesis for example), Tchalenko's work 
will need some modification in the face of new evidence. The 
economy at Déhés was rather more broadly based than his work 
suggested and there is evidence of animal husbandry, although 
it seems clear from the large number of presses that the cultiva- 
tion of olives was the dominant form of agricultural production. 
Rather surprisingly, too, the excavation also recovered lion bones 
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from the sixth or seventh century, a reminder that this densely 
populated and civilised area lay near the wild, mountain coun- 
try beloved of the hermits and wandering ascetics of the time and 
that withdrawal to these areas could bring real physical dangers 
along with the spiritual benefits. 

It is now clear that settlement did not come to an abrupt end 
as the epigraphic evidence suggested. There was rather a general 
falling off in levels of activity but it would appear to have been 
the Byzantine invasions of the tenth century rather than the 
Muslim invasions of the seventh which was the final blow. Hav- 
ing said this, it would be wrong to regard Tchalenko's hypothesis 
as obsolete and the questions he posed and the answers he sug- 
gested remain as relevant as ever. 

The architectural side of Tchalenko's work has also been ex- 
panded in recent publications. Two volumes of photographs and 
drawings from his expeditions have recently been published in 
a great, two volume survey, Eglises de village de la Syrie du Nord 
(2 vols, 1979-80). This magnificently produced corpus provides 
little new analysis but a detailed record of buildings, some of which 
are either lost or inaccessible. How useful such recording can be, 
can be seen in two more discursive studies of the ecclesiastical 
architecture of norther Syria, J-L. Biscop and J-P. Sodini, ‘Qal’at 
Sem'an et les chevets à colonnes de Syrie du Nord’, Syria 61 (1984) 
267-330 which establishes the great monastic church of Qal'at 
Sem'an as the prototype of this particularly Syrian form, and, 
by the same authors, "Travaux récents au sanctuaire Syrien de 
Saint-Syméon le Stylite’ in Comptes Rendus des Séances de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (1983) 335-372. In 
this a number of problems are discussed, including the covering 
of the central octagon of the basilica, the site of the Saint's col- 
umn. The authors support R. Krautheimer's hypothesis, suggested 
in Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (1979) that it was 
an octagonal roof rather than a dome. They also disprove 
Tchalenko's speculation that there might have been an inner row 
or columns around the pillar to help support the roof. The 
methods used include limited excavation coupled with extremely 
careful measurement of standing structures, the holes left by 
vanished wooden beams and rafters, and architectural fragments. 
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This meticulous work will made possible a much more exact 
reconstruction of this seminal building. 

The area around the great city of Apamea, to the south of 
Qal’at Sem'an has also been the subject of recent studies. While 
it is technically Belgian rather than French work, attention must 
be drawn to the excavations at Apamea itself, conducted by J. 
and J-C. Balty. The results have been published in a series of 
Actes du Colloque Apamée de Syrie (Brussels 1969-84). Apamea 
is a marvellous site since, although the ancient tell is built over, 
the vast city laid out and developed in Hellenistic and Roman 
times can be fully excavated. While most of the evidence naturally 
concerns the classical city, there are important indications of 
changes and some destruction in the late antique period. It is clear 
that there is still much more to be learned from the site, which 
could become one of the most significant urban excavations in 
the area. Away from the capital, the village churches have been 
studied by J-P. Fourdin, ‘Les églises à nef transversale d’ Apaméne 
et du Tur ‘Abdin’ Syria 62 (1985) 319-335), which examines the 
distribution of an unusual, and rather clumsy, architectural type 
in Syria and south-eastern Anatolia. An important rural ec- 
clesiastical complex in the region of Apamea has recently been 
excavated by Maria Teresa and Pierre Canivet (preliminary report: 
‘L’ensemble ecclésial de Huarté d'Apaméne', Syria 56 (1979) 
63-98; full publication: Huarté, Sanctuaire chretien d'Apaméne, 
IVe-VIe (1985). This reveals the growth and development of the 
largely fifth-century basilicas and makes important additions to 
the corpus of Syrian mosaic decoration. 

One of the achievements of the Mandate period had been the 
beginning of a great collection of the Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions of Syria which was in turn the revision of a pioneering col- 
lection of the mid-nineteenth century compiled by W.H. Wad- 
dington. The Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de Syrie began with 
the publication of volume 1 in 1929 by R. Mouterde and L. 
Jalabert, and worked through the country from North to South. 
The format was extremely austere in the sense that the bare details 
of the inscriptions were given, as Waddington had done, without 
any attempt to integrate them into the broader history of the area 
of put them in context. Subsequent volumes in the series have 
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been much fuller, including photographs and contextual infor- 
mation; see J-B, Rey-Coquais, JGLS vol. vi (1967) on the inscrip- 
tions of Baalbek and the Beqa; vol. vii on Arados and its region 
(1970). More recently there have appeared J-F. Breton, ‘Les in- 
scriptions forestiéres d'Hadrien dans le Mont Liban’, JGLS vol. 
viii, 3 and M. Sartre, ‘Bostra’, JGLS vol. xiii, 1 (both 1983). D. 
Feissel is now preparing a new volume of JGLS which will be 
a re-edition of the Christian inscriptions from vol. i-iii with the 
addition of those discovered since the publication of the original 
volumes. 

This renewed and broadened interest in epigraphy has produced 
a number of more general studies. Perhaps the most important 
of these is M. Satre's Bostra:des origines à I'Islam (1985). Sartre 
has used the data he acquired while editing:the Bostra volume 
of IGLS and combined these with literary’ and archaeological 
sources to produce a masterly history of the town and its environ- 
ment. In doing so he has begun to give the same sort of atten- 
tion to the archaeology and history of the basalt hills of the 
Hawran in southern Syria as has long been given to that of the 
limestone hills of the north. For the Byzantinist perhaps the most 
interesting points he makes concern the maintenance of a 
Chalcedonian ecclesiastical establishment in the city, often thought 
of as being under the control of the Monophysite Ghassanids, 
and the astonishing prosperity of the area during the sixth and 
into the seventh century. It is becoming apparent that the economy 
of late antique Syria and Palestine was subject to significant 
regional variations and that generalisations covering the whole 
area are inadequate. Sartre suggests that the prosperity of the 
Bostra area was most marked in smaller, agricultural settlements 
rather than in the larger urban centres like Bostra or Geresa. With 
the exception of Madaba, where the astonishing architectural ac- 
tivity of the period is probably linked with the pilgrimage to the 
shrines on nearby Mt. Nebo, this prosperity seems to have been 
the result of trade with the merchants of the Hijaz, and more 
particularly with the Quraysh of Mecca. Sartre postulates, not 
a Mediterranean economy of the sort normally associated with 
the Roman and Byzantine world but rather an eastern-looking, 
land-based economy whose mainstay was the exchange of the 
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agricultural and manufactured goods of the settled area with the 
produce of peoples of the desert and of south Arabia. Some of 
these ideas are further developed in Sartre’s ‘Trois Études sur 
l'Arabie romaine et byzantine', Latomus (Brussels 1982). Of these, 
the third, Les Nomades et l'Empire en Arabie 119-203, will be 
of most interest to the Byzantinist, dealing as it does with rela- 
tions with the nomads up until the Muslim conquest and par- 
ticularly putting the Ghassanids into the broader pattern of 
nomad-settled relations. 

Sartre is by no means alone in her interest in the Hawran and 
the basalt areas of southern Syria. Recent excavations at the 
basilica of Qanawat (on which J-P. Sodini et al., ‘L’ensemble 
basilical de Qanawat', Syria 59 (1982) 257-318 have elucidated 
some of the problems connected with an important building of 
the fifth century and a volume of essays, Hawran I edited by J.M. 
Dentzer (Paris 1985) has collected together recent studies, in- 
cluding articles by F. Villeneuve on rural settlement, J-P. Sodini 
on the byzantine architecture, and Sartre on general trends in rural 
population. For a definitive study of the villages and rural culture 
of the area, we must hope for the early publication of F. 
Villeneuve, Recherches sur les villages du Hawran du ler au 
Viléme siècle which is at present only available as a doctorat de 
Ie cycle (Paris I, 1983) and which I have not been able to see. 

Whereas Syria has been an area of interest to French archae- 
ologists for over a century, modern Jordon has tended to be an 
Anglo-Saxon preserve until very recently, largely because this was 
a British mandate territory. In the last ten years, however, French 
scholars have been increasingly active. The most important ex- 
cavations have been concerned with the classical sites at Iraq al- 
Amir and the temple of Zeus at Jerash but there is still much 
to interest the Byzantinist. The excavations at Khirbet es Samra, 
north of Amman, conducted by A. Desreumeaux and J-B. 
Humbert have revealed churches and some astonishing mosaic 
pictures of Byzantine houses, with steeply pitched roofs and 
domed churches within the walls of small cities. The publication 
of this site is not very far advanced but it is clear that the mosaics 
are unique and, when fully published, will be fascinating for 
historians of byzantine architecture as well as impressive addi- 
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tions to the continually growing corpus of late antique mosaics 
from the holy land. For some general comments on the site see 
A. Desreumaux and J-B. Humbert, ‘Exploration à Khirbet Es- 
Samra: une Question pour l'Histoire de la Jordanie’, in Studies 
in the History and Archaeology of Jordon, ed. A. Hadidi, 
(Amman 1982) 239-242, and A. Desreumaux, ‘Les Recherches 
à Khirbet es-Samra et la question de Syro-palestinien', Comptes 
rendus des séances de l'Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres 
(1983) 316-328). Although the site is s small rural and probably 
monastic one, it will certainly make an important contribution 
to our understanding of late antique Jordan. 

Alongside these excavations has gone the traditional French 
concern with the systematic collection of epigraphy. The prepara- 
tion has begun of the Inscriptions Greques et Latines de Jordanie, 
to complement the well established Syrian series. This is to be 
published according to different regions by P-L. Gatier, M. Sartre, 
F. Zayadine (of the Jordanian Department of Antiquities) and 
J. Marcillet-Joubert. 

The late antique and early Byzantine archaeology of Syria and 
Jordan is of unique importance in understanding the society and 
economy of the period, partly because of the great urban sites 
and the abundance of inscriptions, but most importantly because 
of the rich and unparalleled data on rural life and settlement. 
This gives the archaeology of the area a much more than local 
significance. It is not to denigrate the work of British, American 
and German scholars in Jordon to suggest that French scholars 
are making the most exciting and original contributions to the 
discussion. Although some of the works discussed above are very 
difficult to get hold of in British libraries, they are becoming 
required research tools for anyone who is concerned with the early 
Byzantine world. 

University of St Andrews 
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settlement Pattern Change in the Morea 
(Peloponnisos), c. A.D. 1700-1830 


ELENA FRANGAKIS, MALCOLM WAGSTAFF! 


The Problem 

The historiography of the Ottoman period (Tourkokratia) in what 
is now the state of Greece contains many untested propositions 
about both the nature and the consequences of Turkish rule (Hat- 
zidimitriou 1982). Amongst these is the notion that during the 
Ottoman occupation the Christian population — or at least a 
sizeable proportion of it — was driven into the mountains. Our 
paper sets out to test the hypothesis — for such it is — using 
readily available published information on the settlements of the 
Morea (Peloponnisos) dating from c.1700 and c.1830. First, 
though, we specify the hypothesis and indicate the types of 
evidence which appear to give it support. 

The germ of the idea of a retreat of settlement and population 
during the period of the Ottoman occupation is found in the 
writings of various north European travellers and historians, for 
example George Finlay (1861: I.21-22). Various scholars nurtured 
the hypothesis (Eg. Sathas 1870; Sakellarios 1939), but it was given 
clear formulation by the celebrated Greek scholar, Nikos Bees, 
in his contribution to the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (1936: 575). Bees wrote that 


‘in view of the abuses of the Turkish authorities, the Christian Moreot pre- 
ferred to abandon the fertile regions and retire to barren lands and into the 


1. The authors are grateful to the Economic and Social Research Council (formerly 
the Social Science Research Council) for a grant which made possible the research 
reported here and to the Cartographic Unit, Southampton University, for producing 
the map. 
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mountains, where he could breathe more freely and more easily escape the 
despotism of his rulers and shape his course of life a little more pleasantly’. 


Similar views have been expressed by McGrew (1976). He noted 
that 


*degenerate Ottoman rule, oppression by powerful landlords, arbitrary tax- 
ation and other injustices at the hands of the ruling class drove many Chris- 
tians to the barren but secure mountain heights while many fertile lowlands 
passed out of cultivation for lack of labor’. 


The hypothesis appears to be supported in several ways. First, 
it seems to be consistent with the reports of population migra- 
tions within and beyond the present day boundaries of Greece 
which took place after the Ottoman conquest (Cvijić 1918; 
Vacalopoulos 1963). Second, a retreat of settlement could possibly 
explain the number of deserted villages allegedly found by 
Antoniadis-Bibicou (1965) in her examination of a wide variety 
of historical sources. Although she showed that deserted villages 
were found throughout Greece and belonged to all periods, her 
results indicate that there was a spatial concentration in the 
Morea? and a temporal association with centuries of Ottoman 
rule.? In addition, McGowan (1981: 138-40) has noted specifi- 
cally the flight of whole village populations caused, he says, by 
over-taxation. 

Additional support for the hypothesis seems to come from the 
experience of some Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman empire. For 
example, Hiitteroth and Abdalfattah (1977) compared the number 
of inhabited settlements in Palestine and Transjordan recorded 
by the administrators in the late sixteenth century with those plot- 
ted on the map published by the Palestine Exploration Fund in 
the early 1880s. The comparison showed a 40-60 per cent decline 
in the number of settlements found in the coastal plain but less 


2. 34.5 per cent of all desertions known in Greece before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

3. 18.2 per cent of all desertions in the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries compared 
with 15.7 per cent in the second half of the fourteenth century (i.e. during the early 
expansion phase of the Ottoman Empire) and 32.3 per cent in the first half of the 
nineteenth century (i.e. the period of the War of Greek Independence). 
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in the uplands.^ This fits in well with the wider notions of the 
consequences of Ottoman rule, in particular population decline 
and creeping desolation (Eg. Hourani 1957). Finally, the retreat 
process during the Ottoman occupation seems to be confirmed 
for Greece by its converse — the reoccupation of lowlying land 
by fixed populations testified in the growing permanency of 
kalyvia villages which took place in the Morea after Independence 
( Beuermann 1954). 

Whilst the evidence seems compelling, the value of at least some 
of it may be questioned. When examined, reports of migrations, 
for example, often seem to refer to conspicuous individuals or 
families rather than ordinary people. Numbers, where given at 
all, are vague or imprecise. Antoniadis-Bibicou's results are ques- 
tionable but, in any case, her figures for desertion do not dif- 
ferentiate between uplands and lowland. In the wider context, 
two points are relevant to the discussion. First, Owen (1976) has 
argued that the whole concept of the degeneracy of the late Otto- 
man state, apparently so ably documented by Gibbs and Bowen 
(1950), is unsound. Second, the notions of falling populations 
and the abandonment of land associated with Ottoman rule seem 
to be refuted, at least to some extent, by the evidence for the pro- 
duction of cash crops and increased exports from Ottoman ter- 
ritories within range of the Mediterranean Sea (Kremmidas 1972; 
Owen 1981). Various explanations can be offered. One is 
economic change and growth, despite the growing fiscal and 
monetary problems of the Ottoman economy from the second 
half of the eighteenth century onwards. This can be seen in the 
growing monetarisation of the economy and the expansion of the 
internal market in the principal Ottoman cities and in their im- 
mediate environs. These developments were particularly noticeable 
in the western part of the Empire. Increasing commercialisation 
of agriculture, growth of trade (both internal and external) and 
of ad hoc, informal banking further testify to this growth. The 
principal reason for it was the increase in demand for Ottoman 
exports (raw materials for the textile industries of Western Europe 
and foodstuffs) in the international market following the growth 


4. <30 per cent in Judaea, Samaria and Ajlun. 
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of manufacturing industries in the West. The rapid rate of 
devaluation of the Ottoman currency in the final quarter of the 
eighteenth century made Ottoman exports even more marketable. 
For example, between 1725 and 1788, the index in the volume 
of raw cotton (unthreaded) exported from western Anatolia rose 
from 1,288 to 12,700 and in value from 1,431 to 34,443. 
(Frangakis 1985: 263-4) The balance of trade of the Empire with 
Western Europe remained active throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, testifying to at least a limited expansion of the internal 
market outside the big cities. 

Although doubts can be raised about the general validity of 
the retreat hypothesis as applied to Greece, some independent 
test is required. Our paper reports an attempt to apply one such. 
In it we confine ourselves to two narrow and quite specific pro- 
blems: is there any quantifiable evidence which can be used to 
test the retreat hypothesis in a single, well-defined region of 
Greece. Does this evidence support or reject the hypothesis? 

If the retreat to the mountains took place, then evidence for 
it should exist in the form of the geographical distributions of 
settlements and population. These should display a spatial bias 
in favour of the mountains. Whilst the term mountain may imply 
inaccessible terrain, it also contains notions of relative height and 
presupposes a dichotomy between upland and lowland. Our test, 
therefore, should rest on a comparison of altitudinal patterns. 
For it to be applied a large well defined and physically diverse 
region was required. The Morea was chosen. 

The Morea is a peninsula and thus clearly defined by the 
coastline. Whilst much of the region is mountainous, it also con- 
tains extensive areas of lowland, both along the coast (Eg. Elis, 
Messenia, Argolis) and in the numerous uvalas, poljes and dolines 
of the interior (Naval Intelligence Division 1945: 157-202). A fur- 
ther advantage of studying the Morea is that the retreat hypothesis 
has been specifically applied to, and probably originally for- 
mulated for the region (Bees 1936: 575). In addition it is usually 
assumed that the peninsula had a largely Christian population 
throughout the period of Ottoman rule (Eg. 87 per cent before 
1821 according to the Poros Conference of 1828) (Bétant 1839: 
466). Finally, numerical information on population is available 
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for the Morea, thus offering a good opportunity for using 
statistical tests. The advantages of applying statistical tests over 
a clearly defined region are, first, the impartiality which is intro- 
duced into the evaluation exercise; second, the comprehensive 
nature of the spatial framework which eliminates reliance upon 
inference from very specific, localised situations; and, third, the 
clarity of the results. 


The Sources 

Although relevant data exist from the early phases of Ottoman 
rule in the Morea, a decision was made to ignore these for the 
present exercise. The principal sources for the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries are registers (defters) containing the de- 
tailed or summarised results of surveys of taxable population and 
resources made by the Ottoman administration, and allocated 
as timars to support officials and soldiers. Whilst they name places 
and note people, they were not intended to approximate popula- 
tion censuses in any modern sense. Thus, numerous problems arise 
in converting the raw data into actual populations (Barkan 1958; 
Cock 1972: 63-65; Erder 1975; Issawi 1958). In addition, the sur- 
viving early registers for the Morea do not cover the whole of 
the peninsula and some of the individual sections are incomplete. 
At best, these sources allow the patterns of population and settle- 
ment to be sampled. Moreover, the published studies which use 
the register material do not list the place names (Alexander 1978; 
Beldiceanu and Beldiceanu-Steinherr 1980). Consequently, it has 
not been possible to identify settlements on later maps and thus 
lay the foundations for a study of distributions. Case studies might 
have been attempted, but the reason for rejecting this approach 
has already been given above. Until fuller lists of place names 
become available from Ottoman registers, the geographical study 
of settlement and' population patterns over the whole of the Otto- 
man period in the Morea remains only a possibility. 

Having ruled out the early sources, recourse was had to rela- 
tively late material for the Morea. The sources used date from 
c.1700 and c.1830. The period between them covers the final phgse 
of Ottoman rule in the peninsula (1715-1821). By then any retreat 
process should have been completed and new patterns of settle- 
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ment and populations should have been well established. Even 
if, as happened in the Pontos (Bryer 1986: 58), the retreat pro- 
cess had been reversed before 1715, traces of it could be expected 
to remain in the distributions reconstructed for c.1700 and c.1830. 
Moreover, commentators have pointed out that the breakdown 
of the classic Ottoman system of government resulted in the 
capricious and oppressive taxation arrangements of the eighteenth 
century, as well as in the greater repression of the ordinary popula- 
tion by government officials and local elites (Eg. Campbell and 
Sherrard 1968: 54-58; Dakin 1972: 20-27; Lewis 1958) — just the 
conditions which, if the retreat hypothesis is correct, should have 
kept the Christian population in the mountains and, presumably, 
out of the way of their oppressors. 

The demographic evidence for the Morea suggests a reversal 
during the eighteenth century of the population decline which 
seems to have marked the second half of the sixteenth century 
and to have continued into the seventeenth (McGowan 1981: 
85-91; Topping 1972). A Venetian census taken during the gover- 
norship of Francesco Grimani in 1700 gives a total population 
for the Morea of 176, 844 (Grimani ai Servi) that had increased 
to 190,653 by c.1711 (Anon; von Ranke 1833-36), a high but not 
unrealistic annual growth of 0.7 per cent. An enumeration under- 
taken c.1830 produced a total population of 331,873 (Commis- 
sion Scientifique 1834) which indicates a recovery from the ef- 
fects of the Orloff Rebellion (1770) and its aftermath which are 
reflected in the decline in a number of head-tax payers (non- 
Muslims) from 70,650 in 1740 to 62,969 in 1788 (McGowan 1981: 
100). Some of the population growth in both periods (1700-11, 
1711-1830) is attributable to immigration. Immigrants during the 
Venetian period included refugees from neighbouring territories, 
though the major influx was over by 1700 (Panagiatopoulos 
1976-78). After the restoration of Ottoman rule, most of the im- 
migrants were probably Albanians; some perhaps ‘drifted’ into 
the region, whilst others came with the army employed to repress 
the Orloff Rebellion (1770-79), and probably increased the already 
sizeable number of Albanians established in the Morea (about 
34 per cent in the territories covered by the defter of c.1460) (Beldi- 
ceanu and Beldiceanu-Steinherr 1980: Table 9). 
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Two sets of sources were examined, one emanating from the 
period of Venetian occupation (1687-1715) and the other from 
the end of the War of Greek Independence (1821-30). The Vene- 
tian conquest of the Morea (1684-87) was part of a wider Euro- 
pean war (1683-99) in which an alliance of Western states fought 
against the Ottoman Empire (Rycaut 1700). It attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention, both in Venice itself and abroad. 
To satisfy the demand for information, a number of books and 
pamphlets were published (Weber 1953). Amongst these was a 
chorographic account of the newly acquired Kingdom of the 
Morea written by Father Antonio Pacifico. 

It went to two editions, in 1700 and 1704. Both contain lists 
of settlements found in each of the ferritorii into which the Vene- 
tians divided the peninsula. In the first edition, the names are 
placed at the end of a brief description of each particular area, 
though settlement data for Corinthia and Gastugni were omit- 
ted. Pacifico gives no source for the names, but they may have 
been derived from a Venetian census. One was certainly taken 
in 1689, soon after the finalisation of the conquest, and another 
in 1700, during the governorship of Francesco Grimani. Com- 
parison of the data in a manuscript copy of the 1700 census 
(Grimani ai Servi) with those in Pacifico's first edition indicates 
that it may not have been the original source of the data. They 
are more likely, therefore to have come from the earlier, less com- 
plete census (Topping 1972). Unfortunately, only a small part 
of this has been located (Lampros 1855; Panagiotopoulos 
1976-78). For his second edition, Pacifico collected settlement 
names into a special appendix covering all the territorii. The date 
of publication, the acknowledged source of the information 
(Guisto Alberghetti, ‘superintendent of the Cadaster of the 
Morea’) suggest that the source in this case may have been the 
Grimani census of 1700, though the total number of names is 
not actually the same (1,528 in the Grimani census cf. 1,483 in 
Pacifico). 

Sauerwein (1969) appears to have been the first scholar to work 
with the settlement names in Pacifico's second edition. He sought, 
first, to identify the names given by Pacifico with those found 
in later sources and then to plot them on to a map of the Morea. 
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Identification was often a difficult process. Some of the problems 
arose because of the attempt by the Venetian administrators to 
transpose Greek sounds (or possibly Greek spelling) phonetically 
into Italian. Distortion was inevitable, as in the case of the Maniat 
settlement now known as Katvovpiaya@pa (Kaenouria-Khora, 
c.1830) which was recorded as Chiernuiecora. Other identifica- 
tion problems occurred because part, or the whole, of a place 
name was translated into Italian. For example, BAaxiwot1¢ in the 
*Elos Plain of Lakonia became Villachiotti. Nonetheless, Sauer- 
wein was able to identify 81.2 per cent of the 1,483 places named 
for the whole of the Morea. Using essentially similar methods 
and Sauerwein's published lists of identifications, one of us 
(Frangakis) has improved slightly on his success by identifying 
1,214 names (81.9 per cent). 

. Whilst many of the names given by Pacifico are common be- 
tween his first and second editions, the earlier one contains 289 
names not found in the later one. We have been able to identify 
only 45 of these (15.6 per cent), with the highest number in 
Arkadhia. It is uncertain what this means. The obvious 
possibilities are either an inaccuracy in the source or the dis- 
appearance of settlements after 1688-89, or a wholesale change 
in settlement names. Further work on the Grimani census will 
help to clarify the picture. 

The second set of sources was produced over a hundred and 
twenty years later. It consists of an enumeration of the Morea 
and a topographical map on the scale of 1:200,000. Both were 
the indirect products of the Great Power decision of July 1828 
to send a small French army to the Morea with the object of super- 
vising the evacuation of Ibrahim Pasa’s European-style, but 
Egyptian-manned, army which, though undefeated, was virtually 
isolated in the peninsula as a result of the Battle of Navarino (20 
October 1827). Advantage was taken of the French army's 
presence in the region to attempt to replicate for the restored Bour- 
bon monarchy the celebrated work of Bonaparte's Institut 
d'Egypte (1798-1801). It was to be achieved by sending out a Scien- 
tific Mission charged with studying the natural history of the 
Morea, its archaeology and its ancient architecture and sculpture 
(Bory de Saint-Vincent 1836). At the same time, the Dépót de 
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la Guerre proposed that a topographical survey should be car- 
ried out, thus exploiting the triangulation already begun by Cap- 
tain Peytier, a French engineer officer, at the request of the new 
president of Greece, John Capo d'Istria (Berthant 1902). Opera- 
tions began in April 1829. About then, Capo d’Istria asked the 
French to carry out an enumeration of the population (Bory de 
Saint-Vincent 1836: T.1, 31-32; Commission Scientifique 1834: 
II, Pt.1,59). The work of the survey teams dragged on until April 
or May 1832, mainly as the result of interruptions caused by ill- 
ness and local rebellion (Berthant 1902). 

The map, finally published in 1835 (Commission Scientifique 
1835), distinguishes.settlements as chefs-lieux, bourgs, villages 
and hameaux. Although the director of the Scientific Mission, 
Colonel Bory de Saint-Vincent, tried to discredit it (Berthant 
1902), the map is in fact a considerable improvement on anything 
which preceded it. Unlike the map prepared in 1807 by the 
celebrated geographer, J.B. Barbié du Bocage (1814), and which 
the military surveyors had originally been instructed to rectify 
(Berthant 1902), it was based upon detailed work in the field rather 
than in the study, where less controlled and more sporadic 
astronomical observations and trigonometrical surveys were filled 
out with information derived largely from travellers, academic 
geographers (including the Greek, Meletios and Philippides), an- 
cient writers (especially Pausanias) and portolan charts (Barbié 
du Bocage 1814). The French map of c.1830 is more detailed and 
more accurate in the location of settlements than its nearest rival, 
painstakingly constructed over roughly twenty years from per- 
sonal observations, measurements and careful enquiry from other 
travellers by Lt. Col. William Martin Leake (Leake 1830: v-ix). 
Leake, in fact, accepted the superiority of the French map over 
his own when he came to issue his volume of corrections to 7ravels 
in the Morea in 1846 and went so far as to republish it in reduced 
format with his own only minor alternations, mainly in the spelling 
of names (Leake 1846: v-viii). 

Despite the general accuracy of the French map, though, a com- 
parison with the settlements listed in the enumeration reveals that 
a few neighbouring settlements, which are separately distinguished 
in the enumeration, were amalgamated in the mapping process. 
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The reason was probably the constraints of the scale at which 
the map was finally published. Further comparison of the two 
related sources shows a more serious shortcoming. In some 
districts more settlements were mapped than were enumerated, 
a situation also revealed in the notes to the enumeration which 
actually state that the populations of the éparchies of Corinth, 
Emblakika, Patras and Phanari were adjusted to take account 
of omitted settlements. 

The enumeration, as published, is organised by éparchies, that 
is the administrative units adopted by the new Greek state. The 
larger éparchies are subdivided into sections.? For each éparchie, 
a list of settlement names is given along with a note of the popula- 
tion in terms of families, sometimes of individuals and occa- 
sionally both. An attempt was also made to distinguish ‘destroyed’ 
villages, chefs-lieux, bourgs, and villages. Here we are not con- 
cerned with the information on population or administrative 
status, whilst the question of 'destroyed" villages has been exa- 
mined elsewhere (Wagstaff 1978). We deal simply with the lists 
of names. 


Procedures 

The existence of lists of settlement names for c.1700 and c.1830, 
together with a detailed map of the same date as the later list, 
offers the possibility of recreating settlement patterns at two dates 
and looking at change. For the possibility to be realised various 
procedural steps had to be taken. First, it was necessary to reduce 
the named settlements to geometrical points so that patterns could 
be studied. Variations in population size could not be taken into 
account because of the absence of this information from Pacifico. 
Once settlements were reduced to points, the assumption was made 
that settlement patterns give some indication of where people lived, 
if not the densities. 

A further procedural step involved making the assumption that 
all the settlements appearing in the lists were permanently in- 
habited all the year round. On the face of it, this assumption is 


5. Eparchies of Arkadia, Gastouni, Karytaene, Leondari, Western and Eastern Sparta. 
A less formal system of subdivision is used for parts of Mistra éparchie. 
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difficult to justify for a physical environment where altitudinal 
variation affects the seasonality of vegetation, especially that 
suitable for pasture, and gave rise to transhumance. Trans- 
humance may imply the existence of several types of settlement 
(Cvijić 1918). One would be a village of permanent houses, in- 
habited by at least some of the community for most of the year, 
but linked with one or more settlements of temporary structures 
(kalyvia) used only seasonally by the community. Another 
possibility is the existence of pairs of permanently-built settle- 
ments, one in the uplands and the other in the lowland, between 
which a whole community would migrate according to the season 
of the year. Clearly, lists of place names do not necessarily allow 
the recognition of such settlement types. However, Beuermann 
(1954) observed that former kalyvia villages derived their names 
from the parent village, using the term kalyvia and the derivative 
suffix -éika as a means of differentiation. In time, Kalyvia was 
dropped from the name but the suffix remained. On this basis, 
kalyvia villages should be detectable in lists of place names through 
the use of the derivative suffix and the employment of the term 
kalyvia with some indication of possession or derivation (a suffix 
or a genitive case). The enumeration of c.1830 and Pacifico's 1704 
list of settlement names were examined for such indications of 
kalyvia status. Only one example of the use of Kalyvia and a 
possessive was found in a place name c.1830, Kalyvia Tsirilou 
in Karytaene Eparchie, but 25 names appeared to contain a ver- 
sion of the suffix -éika which possibly indicated former kalyvia 
status. Pacifico's 1704 list contained 6 examples of the use of 
the term kalyvia, though the Italian di or del was substituted in 
5 cases for the Greek genitive of the name of the parent village. 
In 4 cases the parent village was also found in the list, and pos- 
sible but bowdlerised candidates were detected for the remain- 
ing 2 cases. Eight settlements were found which appeared to con- 
tain the -éika suffix. 

The settlements thus identified as kalyvia villages or former 
kalyvia villages may have been occupied only seasonally. Even 
if we assume that this was the case, the proportions of possible 
seasonally-occupied settlements in the total number of settlements 
listed for the two dates (1.4 per cent c.1830 and 0.9 per cent in 
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1704) are so small as to suggest that, on the whole, the French 
and Venetian sources deliberately omitted them. Assuming thai 
conclusion to be correct, the sources provide us with lists of the 
permanent or head villages (Stammdórfer in Beuermann's 
terminology). 

A related problem to that of seasonal settlements is raised by 
the existence of 'deserted villages'. Pacifico did not indicate 
whether or not he included the names of settlements which were 
uninhabited, though the number of these (302 ville distrutte) was 
included in the well-known statistical table published by von 
Ranke (1833-36) and dated by Topping (1972) to ‘about 1702’ 
and subsequently by Panagiatopoulos (1976-78) to c.1711. The 
correspondence between the total number of settlements given 
in the summary table and in Pacifico’s edition of 1704 (1,498 and 
1,483 respectively) suggests that, in general, ‘deserted’ settlements 
were not included by this source. The position is quite otherwise 
with the French enumeration. As mentioned already, the published 
version clearly attempted to distinguish ‘destroyed’ villages. Fifty- 
eight of these were noted (3.1 per cent of the total), but inhabitants 
were recorded in 9 of them (Wagstaff 1978). It is clear, therefore, 
that the French did not necessarily mean that a settlement was 
uninhabited when they recognised it as ‘destroyed’. There is a 
further complication to the French data. It is the absence of a 
population total of any kind (families or souls) from some 117 
named settlements (6.2 per cent of the total) (Wagstaff 1978). 
These may have been uninhabited but the notes to the enumera- 
tion suggest the possibility that, for various reasons, no popula- 
tion figures were forthcoming from the local authorities. The pro- 
blems of the ‘destroyed’ and uninhabited settlements could be 
resolved either by including such places in the study, despite their 
indeterminate status, or excluding them altogether. We opted for 
the former course of action, though fully recognising the dif- 
ficulties involved. 

Having satisfied ourselves on the status of the settlements listed 
in the two sources, the next problem was to provide a common 
cartographic base for use in comparing the two period reconstruc- 
tions intended. The most suitable base seemed to be offered by 
the appropriate sheets in the National Statistical Service’s Atlas 
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of Greece (1965). The scale of 1:200,000 is not only convenient 
for the mapping of settlements, but it is also the same as that 
employed for the published version of the French map, itself a 
major source of settlement data. The National Statistical Service's 
sheets use contours to show relief (as compared with the hachures 
of the nineteenth century map) and this facilitated the study of 
the altitudinal distribution of settlements at different periods. 
Despite these advantages, the transference of the settlement data 
on to a common base produced several problems. 

The most basic was the identification of the settlement names 
in the two sources with those on the modern map. As Sauerwein 
discovered with the names in the 1704 edition of Pacifico, 
transliteration from Greek had produced a number of distorted 
forms which were difficult to recognise. The problem was most 
acute with the Venetian lists, though it was not entirely absent 
from the French sources. Three examples are given here for il- 
lustration (Table 1). 


Table 1: Place Name Forms 


Recent Greek Form Transliterations 
Pacifico (1704) French Enumeration 
(c.1830) 
Bpsvtepnovya Vretobusa Vretembouga 
Mraviikas Bozzichieus Bostika 
*Ipap-Tooton Mamut Zaussi Imam Tchaouchi 


Our second problem was to locate these names on the base map. 
The most obvious procedure was to search for the name on the 
modern sheets. The straightforward solution then was to adopt 
the modern location as that of the settlement c.1700 and c.1830. 
However, in comparing some of the locations suggested by Sauer- 
wein for his identifications with those plotted on the French maps, 
some discrepancies emerged. These suggested either that the 
historic name had been transferred to an adjacent and possibly 
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more recent settlement or that some of Sauwerwein's locations 
may have been inaccurate. Both are, of course, possible. Despite 
his earlier work on Messenia, with its reference to kalyvia village 
formation (Sauerwein 1968: 88-94), it does sometimes look as if 
he may have overlooked the process in his wider historical study. 
We tried to use locations approximating those mapped c.1830, 
though the difference in map projections between the modern 
and the nineteenth century map made this a little difficult. In other 
cases, a further complication arose from the policy of successive 
Greek governments to change long-established settlement names 
either to an ancient name or to one of allegedly purer Greek form. 
The process has been in train since Independence and is most 
marked — understandably — where the old name indicated 
Turkish overlordship (eg. Alai-bey appeared as the name of a 
settlement on the edge of the ‘Elos Plain, Lakonia, in 1704 and 
c.1830 but was changed to Panegyristra (Greek: IIavnyupíotpa) 
after 1896. The new names are invariably used on the National 
Statistical Service's map. Fortunately, in a number of cases, the 
historic name has been used in the published summaries of some 
of the national censuses as an alternative to the modern one, but 
tracing these was a time-consuming business. Where this expe- 
dient could not be followed, identification was attempted by 
assuming that the orderation of names in the settlement lists 
reflected spatial proximity. An otherwise unidentified name could 
thus be equated with a settlement marked on the modern maps 
in the right position in the topographical sequence. Whilst the 
method was reasonably successful, the topographical logic, so 
to speak, was not always coherent enough for consistent applica- 
tion in all ambiguous cases. 

Another set of problems arose over the assignment of set- 
tlements to administrative units. The units used to present the 
raw data were not identical in their configurations at the two dates. 
From c.1830 it was not even possible to put boundaries around 
the éparchies of Kalamata, Mikromani, Emblakika and Andrussa 
because the settlements assigned to each in the enumeration are 
completely interdigitated. These problems indicated the neces- 
sity of devising standard spatial units. After exploring various 
possibilities, the decision finally reached was based on the recogni- 
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tion that some coherence could be achieved at a low level of resolu- 
tion by accepting the peninsula's ancient geographical divisions 
(here referred to as ‘geographical provinces’ Fig 1). 
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Fig. 1: Geographical Regions of the Morea as used here, together with the 
Eparchies of c.1830. 


These were revived for administration purposes during the nine- 
teenth century and are preserved in the presentday nomi (depart- 
ments). They also underlie the Venetian administrative pattern 
(Table 2). With that decision taken, it was necessary to establish 
boundaries which could be used for comparative purposes. This 
proved more difficult than expected. Even where the names of 
administrative units were employed in both periods, and there 
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Table 2: Administrative Units Composing the Traditional 
Geographical Provinces of the Morea, c.1700 and c.1830 


Geographical Venetian Territorii Greek Eparchies 
Province (1704) (c.1830) 
ACHAIA Patrasso Patras 
Vostizza Vostitsa 
Calaurita Kalavrita 
CORINTH 
ELIS Gastugni Gastouni 
Pyrgos 
Fanari Phanari 
S. Pietro di Zaccogna — Hagios-Petroos 
(Tzacognia) 
Prastos 
ARKADHIA Leondari Leondari 
Tripolizza Tripolitsa 
Caritena Karytaene 
ARGOLIS Argo Argos 
Kato-Nakhage 
Napoli di Romania Nauplia 
Andrussa Androusa 
Emblakika 
Mikromani 
Calamata Kalamata 
MESSENIA Nisi 
Coron Coron 
Modon Modon 
Navarin Navarin 
Arcadia Arcadia 
Mistra Mistra 
(Hellos) 
(Bardugna) 
LAKONIA Zarnata (Alta Maina) Western Sparta 


Maina Bassa 
Maluasia 


Eastern Sparta 
Monemvasia 


Names in brackets under Venetian Territorii were used in the first edition of 


Pacifico (1700). 
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was a large amount of agreement in the assignment of settlement 
names, some settlements could not be readily allocated. Various 
permutations emerged. In some cases, settlements strayed from 
one administrative unit into a neighbouring one. This was what 
happened, for example, with Hassan Pasha. Around 1700, it 
belonged to Andrussa territorio, now in the modern nomos of 
Arkadhia. About 1830, though, it was listed in Leondari épar- 
chie, now part of the nomos of Messenia. In other instances, where 
the density of settlement was greater, the sensible solution seemed 
to be to draw the boundary through the group of settlements con- 
cerned. Other settlements, however, were more spatially detached 
from the main mass with which they were listed. Granitsa and 
Divritsa, for instance, were assigned c.1830 to Kalavrita épar- 
chie, now part of Akhaia nomos, but more topographical and 
administrative sense was made when they were transferred to 
Karytaene éparchie, now in Arkadhia nomos. In exceptional cases, 
an éparchie boundary was advanced to include a spatially coherent 
pattern of settlements which earlier had belonged to a differently 
named territorio. This was the position over the settlements listed 
in Table 3. In these cases, spatial proximity was allowed to decide 
the administrative unit to which the settlements were finally 
assigned for comparative purposes. We suspect that the anomalies 
which underlie this set of problems arose from the patterns of 


Table 3: An Example from Messenia of a Spatially Compact 
Group of Settlements Assigned to One Territorio c.1700 but to 
a Different Eparchia c.1830 


c:1700 — Modon Territorio c.1830 — Androusa Eparchia 
Viassi Viassi 
Miglioti alto Milioti 
Marieli Margeli 
Bolema Polema 
Kondagogni Kondagogni 
Caluazzo Khalvatso 
Calucandra Goulikada 


For the analysis presented here, all were transfered to Androusa district at both 
time periods. 
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estate ownership and the way in which the basic data were ob- 
tained, probably from a selection of elders — as the notes to the 
French enumeration acknowledge. 

The sources of the original data may also be at the root of the 
final problem, that of double entries. In a few cases, an iden- 
tical settlement name appeared twice under the same adminis- 
trative unit. Whilst this could have occurred in reality, we de- 
cided that, if two similarly named settlements could not be found 
in reasonable proximity on the map of c.1830, then only one settle- 
ment should be plotted. The same system was followed where 
identical, but individually recognisable, names occurred in lists 
from adjacent districts. In other words, the most spatially coherent 
solution was adopted. In the end, a whole series of pragmatic 
but, we believe, justifiable decisions were taken to reconstruct 
the settlement patterns for the two dates. 

Once the basic patterns of settlement had been reconstructed, 
it became possible to assign an approximate height to each iden- 
tified point by the simple means of overlaying the plots on the 
contoured sheets produced by the National Statistical Service. The 
next stage was to measure the areas lying between selected con- 
tours using a planimeter (Appendix) and to count the number 
of settlements. Areal measurements and frequency counts were 
necessary to carry out a statistical analysis of the height distribu- 
tions c.1700 and c.1830. 

Recognising the fundamental dichotomy between mountain and 
lowland already mentioned (p.166), the decision was made to 
separate the two by the 100m contour. This arbitrary line means 
the inclusion within the lowland of slopes too precipituous to be 
chosen for the location of settlements and, by the same token, 
the exclusion of significant tracts of level land lying in dolines, 
uvalas, poljes and valleys situated within the mountains. The use 
of the 100m contour, however, can be defended on practical 
grounds. Detailed topographical maps are not available from 
which to work out small-scale, possibly significant variations in 
altitude and type of terrain, whilst detailed field survey of an area 
of some 21,000km is clearly impracticable, as well as unnecessary 
for the type of exercise involved here. The 100m contour does 
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at least pick out the larger lowland areas of the Morea, and it 
is the large-scale patterns which are the focus of the paper. 


Results 

A joint list of 1,771 settlement names was compiled from the 
two editions of Pacifico's work. Of these, about 71 per cent could 
be identified, though the degree of success varied considerably 
from province to province (Table 4). The French listed 1,856 settle- 
ments in their enumeration of c.1830; we were able to identify 
about 92 per cent. The better success rate for the later date may 
reflect the closer similarity of names from the early nineteenth 
century with those in use today or in the very recent past. In addi- 
tion, though, it may reflect the care with which the two teams, 
Venetian and French, transcribed Greek names; certainly, fewer 
corrupt forms exist in the French lists. Most of those settlements 
which we were unable to identify were marked as deserted in the 
enumeration. A significant number was concentrated in the 
Argolis where, according to the notes to the enumeration of 


Table 4: Number of Settlements Listed by Geographical Province 
and the Number Identified 


Geographical Number of Settlements 
Province 
c.1700* c.1830 
Listed Identified % Identified Listed Identified % Identified 

“Achaia 301 216 71.8 284 270 95.1 
Corinth 109 88 80.7 123 121 98.4 
Elis 236 189 80.1 274 260 94.9 
Arkadhia 340 214 62.9 324 290 89.5 
Argolis 74 49 66.2 106 75 70.7 
Messenia 382 280 73.3 397 348 87.6 
Lakonia 329 223 67.8 348 341 98.0 
Morea 1771 1259 71.1 1856 1705 91.9 


* Combines the two lists produced by Pacifico (1700 and 1704) and includes 
all settlements individually named. 
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Nauplia éparchie, settlement locations were often difficult to iden- 
tify, even for the contemporary surveyor (Wagstaff 1978). 

The height zonation of settlements was examined using the Chi- 
squared test. The test is applied to discover the significance of 
the departure of observed frequencies from the frequencies which 
could be expected if the data (settlements in this case) conformed 
with an assumed theoretical distribution. If the observed distribu- 
tions approximate the assumed ones, then there should be no 
significant difference between the expected frequencies and the 
actual frequencies. Significance is derived from values tabulated 
with reference to the number of degrees of freedom, in this case 
only 1. To run the test, the assumption is made that there is, in 
fact, no relationship between the frequency values. This is called 
the null hypothesis. If the result of the statistical test produces 
a value which is significantly greater than expected, then the null 
hypothesis can be rejected and the alternative accepted (Cole and 
King 1968: 118-20, 135-36; Reichmann 1964: 335-37).. 

In the present investigation the percentage of the total number 
of settlements lying between selected contours provided the ob- 
served or actual frequencies. The theoretical distribution was pro- 
duced by the percentage of the total area either of the Morea as 
a whole, or of the appropriate geographical province, which lies 
between pairs of contours. The null hypothesis was that no dif- 
ference existed between the frequency distribution of identified 
settlements in a particular height zone and the number which could 
be projected on the basis of the proportion of the Morea (or of 
a geographical province) within that zone. It was rejected for 
c.1700. Settlements were not distributed in proportion to the area 
of the different height zones (Table 5). In particular, fewer settle- 
ments than expected were found above the 1000m contour. This 
was confirmed at the level of the geographical province for 
Achaia, Elis, Arkadhia, Messenia and Lakonia. Ín Messenia and 
Lakonia there were also fewer settlements than anticipated in the 
height zone, 800-1000m. By contrast, more settlements than ex- 
pected were found between the 400 and 800m contours in 
Arkadhia. This may be related to the number and extent of upland 
basins in the geographical province. In Lakonia, the 200-400m 
zone attracted more settlements than predicted, perhaps because 
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of the concentration of settlements in the Mani (27.8 per cent 
of the total identified for Lakonia), where a high proportion of 
the surface area consists of marine terraces at roughly 200-250m. 
This result compares with the greater-than-expected concentra- 
tion of settlements below 100m in the Argolis, the only 
geographical province where such significance attached to lowlying 
land c.1700. 

The null hypothesis that there was no significant difference bet- 
ween the frequency distribution within height zones and those 
anticipated on areal grounds could again be rejected for c.1830. 
The main reason is that the height zones above 1000m and bet- 
ween 100 and 200m contained fewer settlements than their sur- 
face areas appeared to warrant (Table 6). A mixed pattern emerged 
in the significance of height zonation at the level of the 
geographical provinces. First, the null hypothesis was confirmed 
for Corinth. It was rejected, however, for the other geographical 
provinces. Once more, as c.1700, a very important negative in- 
fluence was exerted by the terrain lying about 1000m, for this 
height zone was shown to make the greatest contribution to the 
actual frequency distribution in Elis, Arkadhia, Lakonia and 
Messenia; in the latter, it was backed up by the repulsion of the 
height zone, 800-900m. Positive attraction, by contrast, was ex- 
erted by the height zone 600-800m in Achaia, but this was ex- 
ceptional and may point to special local circumstances which are, 
as yet, unclear. A different situation emerged in the Argolis. There 
the height zone up to 100m made an overwhelming contribution 
to the distribution of settlements: 63.9 per cent of the settlements 
were found on 28.8 per cent of the surface area. A similar situa- 
tion existed in Messenia where, despite the destruction of the War 
of Independence (Wagstaff 1978), there were slightly more settle- 
ments below 100m than expected (i.e. 31.2 per cent of the set- 
tlements on 23.6 per cent of the surface area). 

Comparison between the two settlement distributions reveals, 
first, changes in the mean height of identified settlements and, 
second, the existence by c.1830 of many 'new' settlements. 
Changes in mean height are presented in Table 7. There was an 
overall reduction over the hundred and thirty years. At the scale 
of the geographical province, though, the change was statistically 
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significant only for the Argolis and Lakonia. In the former, the 
mean height actually rose, despite the prominence of settlements 
distributed below the 100m contour. In Lakonia, a pronounced 
fall in mean height was apparent. 

*New' settlements were recognised as those which were not 
found in the combined list for c.1700 but occurred in that for 
c.1830. There is an obvious difficulty here. It arises because we 
cannot be sure that Pacifico recorded all the settlements which 
were actually inhabited at the time. If we assume that the ‘new’ 
names really do represent foundations made between c.1700 and 
c.1830, then a mean height for *new' settlements of 348.5m is 
produced (Table 8). This is lower than the mean for all the settle- 
ments identified at both time periods (a difference of 13 and 18 
per cent respectively). A similar pattern of heights lower than the 
mean was found in all the geographical provinces considered 
separately, with the exception of the Argolis. In that province 
the mean height of ‘new’ settlements was slightly above that for 
all the identified settlements in the 1830 list. The greatest degree 
of difference, however, was found in Arkadhia and Lakonia. Here 
the mean height of ‘new’ settlements was more than 20 per cent 
lower than that for all the identified settlements in the two areas. 
Putting it another way, the greatest amount of change in mean 
elevation took place in these two geographical provinces. 

Defining *new' settlements in the manner indicated means that 


Table 7: Mean Heights of Identified Settlements, 
c.1700 and c.1830 (m) 


Geographical Province c.1700 c.1830 Change 
Achaia 609.0 579.6 —30.3 
Corinth 460.2 470.0 9.8 
Elis 277.2 259.2 — 18.4 
Arkadhia 725.7 649.3 — 76.4 
Argolis 201.0 228.0 27.0 
Messenia 285.6 268.0 —17.6 
Lakonia 424.2 352.8 —71.4 
Morea 426.3 400.9 —25.4 
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an element of doubt must exist about their true status. We can- 
not be sure that all the settlements designated as ‘new’ were in 
fact established between c.1700 and c.1830. This qualification 
is important for some unexpected results emerged from the fur- 
ther analysis of the height zonation of ‘new’ settlements. 

Use of the Chi-squared test revealed that, over the Morea as 
a whole, the frequency distribution of ‘new’ settlements was much 
the same as that anticipated on the basis of the area covered by 
the different height zones. In other words, the null hypothesis 
was confirmed. The finding was supported at the level of the 
geographical province only by Elis. In Arkadhia and Lakonia, 
there were fewer ‘new’ settlements above 1000m than expected, 
thus reinforcing the earlier conclusion that the zone exerted a 
powerful negative influence on settlement patterns. This conclu- 
sion is supported from Lakonia by the finding that fewer ‘new’ 
settlements occurred in the zone 800-1000m zone than anticipated. 
By contrast, the number of settlements between 600 and 800m 
was greater than predicted in Achaia. The same was true of the 
height zone 400-600m in Corinth and Arkadhia. Only in Lakonia 
and Argolis was the increase in settlements below 100m greater 
than expected; in the Argolis it was 118 per cent more than the 
proportionate size of the low land would itself appear to war- 
rant. The point is important in the context of the discussion so 
far, but it does not provide overwhelming evidence for the 
widespread valley-ward movement that the other data seem to 
indicate. 


Conclusion 

The conclusions from our research are comparatively straight 
forward. First, the assignment of settlements to height zones has 
shown that 20.8 per cent of the identified settlements lay below 
the 100m contour c.1700 and 22.5 per cent c.1830. In other words, 
the lowland contained a sizeable proportion of the settlements 
known to exist roughly thirteen years after the effective end of 
the first period of Turkish occupation in the Morea (c.1500-1687) 
and right at the end of its second phase (1715-1830). An examina- 
tion of the distribution of population recorded in the French 
enumeration shows that 19,237 families lived in the identified 
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X 
settlements below the 100m contour, that is a total equivalent 
to 27.7 per cent of the population of all the settlements which 
we have been able to identify (Wagstaff 1981: 17-18). 

Second, the decline in the mean height of the identified settle- 
ments suggests that a downward movement of people must have 
begun before the Greek Revolution of 1821. This conclusion seems 
to be supported by the observation that 25.7 per cent of all the 
‘new’ settlements were situated below the 100m contour. It is 
backed up to some extent by the further observation that 25.4 
per cent of the ‘new’ settlements were located between 200 and 
400m. 

Whilst these two conclusions do not exclude the possibility that 
the downward movement is either more apparent than real, 
because of errors in the data, or possibly of late eighteenth cen- 
tury date, they do point to two more. The third possibility is that 
any retreat of settlements to the mountains had ended and been 
reversed before c.1700. The fourth possibility is that there was 
no retreat of settlements from the lowlying land of the Morea 
during the entire period of Ottoman rule. If this appears too stark 
a conclusion, we would be prepared to modify it to the extent 
of saying that no substantial retreat of settlement seems probable. 
Our qualificiation is based on three considerations. One is the 
undoubted use of kalyvia villages situated in, or close to, the low 
lying land by people from permanent settlements located in the 
neighbouring hills or mountains. The second consideration is the 
transition to permanency displayed by the kalyvia villages during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Beuermann 1954). 
A certain historical detachment from the lowland is implied, as 
well as a degree of under use. The third consideration is Beuer- 
mann's assertion (1954) that the desertion of the plains which 
he, like others, attributed to the late Middle Ages, was particularly 
associated with the foundation of settlements above the 1000m 
contour. The possibility cannot be excluded. We are impressed, 
however, by the relatively small number of settlements found in 
this height zone in proportion to its areal extent (4.0 per cent 
c.1700; 3.8 per cent c.1830). Whilst 20 ‘new’ settlements appeared 
above 1000m during the period considered here, they represent 
a very small proportion of the total of ‘new’ settlements (3.1 per 
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cent). In other words, the highest parts of the Morea did not at- 
tract a disproportionate number of settlements. Rather they con- 
tained far fewer than might have been expected if the hypothesis 
examined here was true. We submit that it is not. 


University of Southampton 
City University of New York 
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Structural Oppositions in the 
Grottaferrata Digenes Akrites 


CATIA GALATARIOTOU 


I. Introduction* 


The study of Digenes Akrites has by now produced a massive 
secondary literature. Historians have attempted to trace its 
references to historical personages, events or places;! 
philologists, linguists, codicologists and others have tried to tackle 


* [ am particularly grateful to Roddy Beaton and John Haldon for their valuable 
suggestions and constructive criticism, especially concerning problems of theory and 
methodology. For discussion, useful suggestions and commentary, it is a pleasure 
to thank Chris Wickham, Paul Magdalino and George Huxley; and all those who 
attended the Post-Graduate Seminar at the Centre for Byzantine Studies and Modern 
Greek at the University of Birmingham (1985-86) where an earlier version of this paper 
was presented, and especially Meg Alexiou, Halil Berktay, Archie Dunn, Aglaia 
Kasdagli and Valery Nunn. 

1. See e.g. N. Oikonomides, ‘L’ épopée de Digénis et la frontiére Orientale de Byz- 
nace aux Xe et Xle Siècles’, Travaux et Mémoires 7 (1979) 375-97; L. Politis, *L'épopée 
byzantine de Digénis Akritas. Problémes de la tradition du texte et des rapports avec 
les chansons akritiques', La poesia epica e la sua formazione (Rome 1970) 551-81 
(reprinted in idem, Paléographie et littérature byzantine et néo-grecque (Variorum 
Reprints, london 1975) XX); G. Huxley, ‘Antecedents and Context of Digenes Akrites', 
GRBS 15/3 (1974) 317-38; A. Pertusi, ‘La poesia epica bizantina e la sua formazione; 
problemi sul fondo storicol e la struttura letteraria del ‘Digenis Akritas’, La poesia 
epica 481-544; idem, "Tra storia e leggenda: Akritai e Ghazi sulla frontiera Orientale 
di Bizantio’ Actes de XIVe Congrès International des Études Byzantines, 1 (Bucharest 
1974) 237-83; F. Graham, ‘The Tale of Devgenij', BS 29 (1968) 55-58; idem, ‘Digenis 
Akritas as a Source for Frontier History’, Actes de XIVe Congrés International des 
Etudes Byzantines, II (Bucharest 1971) 321-9; M. Jeffreys, ‘Digenis Akritas and Kom- 
magene', Svenska Forskningsintitutet i Istanbul Meddelanden 3 (Stockholm 1978) 
5-28 (reprinted in E.M. and M.J. Jeffreys, Popular Literature in Late Byzantium 
(Variorum Reprints, London 1983) VII). H. Grégoire contributed very substantially 
to the effort of placing the epic in a historical context, but he also fell often in the 
trap of historicism. See H. Grégoire, 'O Aiyevríc "Akpírac (New York 1942); idem, 
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equally tantalising problems.? Here, I attempt to take a fresh 
look at Digenes and to ask entirely different questions of the 
poem. 

I chose to concentrate on the version of Digenes which is 
preserved in the Grottaferrata manuscript? — not only because 
this version appears to be the most complete and coherent, and 
is possibly the oldest and closest to the original poem;^ but also 
because I want to look at a single piece of work, written at a 
specific point in time by a single individual: apparently a man 
of some education who worked in or close to a given current 
popular tradition and who produced an original poem rather than 
a ‘stitching’ together of a series of ballads or stories.? 

It appears to be accepted by now that the Grottaferrata manu- 
script was written some time between the second half of the thir- 
teenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century. The date of 
composition or redaction of Digenes continues to be a matter of 


Autour de l'epopée byzantine (Variorum Reprints, London 1975). For criticism of 
a number of Grégoire’s positions see Mavrogordato, Digenes, xxxv, xlii-xliv, Ixxi- 
Ixxvi; Politis, L'épopée byzantine, 552; H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Volksliteratur (Munich 1971) 85; M. Herzfeld, ‘Social Borderers: Themes of Con- 
flict and Ambiguity in Greek Folk Song', BMGS 6 (1980) 61-80, esp. 62-63; Huxley, 
Antecedents, 318, 324. 

2. See e.g. Mavrogordato, Digenes, Introduction; Politis, L'épopée byzantine; S. 
Alexiou, "Axpiriká (Herakleion 1979) esp. 7-88; idem, BaoíAeioc Aiyevýg "Akpítnc 
(Athens 1985) esp. the Introduction; Herzfeld, Social Borderers; R. Beaton, * **Digenes 
Akrites" and Modern Greek Folk Song: a Reassessment’, B 51 (1981) 22-43; idem, 
*Was Digenes Akrites an Oral Poem?' BMGS 7 (1981) 7-28; idem, Folk Poetry in 
Modern Greece (Cambridge 1980) esp. 78-82; Jeffreys, Digenis Akritas. 

3. Digenes Akrites, ed. J. Mavrogordato (Oxford 1956) (thereafter abbreviated to 
Digenes). 

4. See Mavrogordato, Digenes, xiii, xxvi, xlii; Beaton, Was Digenes Akrites an Oral 
Poem?, 16, 27; Politis, L'épopée byzantine, 580-1. This view has been challenged 
by Alexiou, '"Axkpitikd, esp. 7-88; idem, Booiieoc Atyeviic "Akpítnc, esp. the In- 
troduction. For a critique of Alexiou see R. Beaton, "Axkpítng Kai oi KpitiKot: 
QU OAoyucà Kai £x6otià npoDAruaca, in H. Eideneier ed., Neograeca Medii Aevi, 
Text u. Ausgabe (forthcoming); idem, review of *AXeEiov EX., Baaideioc Aiyevýg 
"Akpítqc, JHS 106 (forthcoming). (1 am grateful to the latter for showing me these 
articles in advance of publication). 

5. Beaton, Digenes Akrites, 42-43; idem, 'Axpítnc Kai ot kpitikol. See also note 
23 concerning the possible occupation of the poet. 

6. Politis, L'épopée byzantine, 553-4, quoting Rev. Petta, librarian of Grottafer- 
rata; Beaton, Was Digenes Akrites an Oral Poem? , 11; Jeffreys, Digenis Akritas, 8. 
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dispute, although the more convincing argument appears to be 
that which focuses on the twelfth (and especially the early twelfth) 
century.’ The uncertainty concerning the nature of the Grot- 
taferrata Digenes does not refer only to the time of its composi- 
tion or redaction, or to the precise time when the Grottaferrata 
copy or redaction was made. It also extends to the place of its 
composition," to its relation to a presumed original, to other ver- 
sions, to much older literary and oral tradition. The relation of 
the Grottaferrata text to other texts and to historical factual reality 
is thus more than usually problematic. I decided to concentrate 
on the one and only aspect of the poem of which we can be cer- 
tain: the text itself. Taking, then, only the text as given, I tried 
to analyse it in terms of its own internal structure. I will not 
therefore go into the problems of comparison of this text with 
less or more 'similar' works; and I will ignore those passages in 
Mavrogorda: ais edition which do not appear in the Grottafer- 
rata manuscript.? 

Topographically, the first three Books of Digenes refer to 
Cappadocia as the Byzantine-Arab frontier, while the rest of the 
story (Books IV-VIII) is set further east, in Commagene. Thus, 
the first three Books refer to the frontier before, and the remaining 
five after, the Byzantine imperial frontier advance in the second 
half of the tenth century and slightly later. It is important to clarify 
what is meant by ‘frontier’ in this context. 

The Byzantines, pursuing a logic that has been followed by other 


7. See esp. Alexiou, Arnd: idem, BaaíAeioc Aiyevýg ‘Axpitnc; Beaton, Was 
Digenes Akrites an Oral Poem?, 16, 20; idem, ’Axpitn¢ kai oi kprakof, idem, 
*Adséiov; Jeffreys, Digenis Akritas, 28 suggests the mid-twelfth century. Alternative 
suggested datings include: between 928 and 944 (Grégoire, ‘Le tombeau et la date 
de Digénis Akritas’, B 6 (1931) 481-508, reprinted in idem, Autour de l' Épopée, M; 
and against this dating Mavrogordato, Digenes, xxxiv-xxxv, Huxley, Antecedents, 
324-5); between the 930s and the 1030s (Huxley, Antecedents, 317-9, 327-8, 337); 
eleventh century (Politis, L'épopée byzantine, 580); mid-eleventh century, probably 
1042-1054 (Mavrogordato, Digenes, lxxxi, Ixxxiv). 

8. Even though the writer appears to have lived at the frontier, for he knows well 
the territory in which the action takes place. See generally Politis, L 'épopée byzan- 
tine, 580; Huxley, Antecedents, 317-8, 325-7; Beaton, Was Digenes Akrites an Oral 
Poem?, 20-21; idem, ’Axpitng kai oi KpitiKoi; Mavrogordato, Digenes, xiv, Ixxix- 
Ixxxi. 

9. Digenes, IV, 82.1028-88. 1108; VI, 210.2632-212.2672, 212.2674-.2675. Concer- 
ning the passage in Book IV see also note 78 below. 
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peoples before and after them, had tried to draw a firm boun- 
dary between the Byzantine oikoumene and the akosmia of the 
anidryta ethne, Heraclius being the last emperor to attempt it.!? 
Yet, as Lattimore points out, the notion of a linear boundary, 
cleanly separating a state from the rest of the world by a thin 
line, is one whose practical application has often proved impos- 
sible, especially (although not exclusively) in pre-modern times. 
States often tried but failed to impose a clear dividing line on 
what was in fact a relatively broad and vague margin.!! 

The Byzantine-Arab frontier in which Digenes is set was exactly 
such a margin. It comprised a vast area of constantly shifting 
territories, roughly stretching by the eighth century from the Cili- 
cian coast along behind the Taurus range to the edges of Armenia, 
and expanding after the second half of the tenth century to beyond 
the Euphrates. 

Historians have drawn the picture of this Byzantine frontier 
zone as one of depopulation (even after its tenth century repopula- 
tion), of isolated fortresses and villages and devoid of concen- 
tration of cities. The Byzantine troops (scattered in fortlets, 
villages, towns, frontier guards) altered their normal functions 
to ones of warning the population of impending attacks and of 
carrying out what can best be described as guerilla warfare tactics. 
'The military aristocracy of immense wealth and power which arose 
in the frontier regions turned to its advantage the sheer physical 
distance from Constantinople and its position as sole protector 
of the population, and became a real menace to the government 
(and sometimes to the throne) from the ninth to the eleventh cen- 
turies. Warfare at this frontier area was conducted most frequently 
on a small scale, between frontier forces led by local men, in pur- 
suit of local objectives. The Arabs aimed chiefly at collecting booty 
and withdrawing, their most frequent, raids usually amounting 
to no more than local stock rustling, and possibly forming part 


10. H. Ahrweiler, ‘La Frontiére et les Frontiéres de Byzance en Orient’, Actes du 
XIVe Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines, 1 (Bucharest 1974) 209-230, esp. 
209-11; J.F. Haldon, H. Kennedy, ‘The Arab-Byzantine Frontier in the Eighth and 
Ninth Centuries: Military Organisation and Society in the Borderlands', ZRVI 19 
(1980) 79-116, esp. 83-84. 

11. See O. Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China (New York 1940) 238 ff., refer- 
ring to the Chinese, the Roman and the British-Indian experience. 
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of a pattern of militarised transchumance. Scholars have also, 
however, noted that apart from their military role, the Arab fron- 
tier towns also served as local markets and entrepóts for trade 
with the Byzantines.!? 

This last point gives us a clue as to what went on between Byzan- 
tine and Arab when they were not occupying themselves with fight- 
ing one another, namely that they in fact met, traded and con- 
ducted other affairs of mutual interest in circumstances which 
suggest that considerable social exchange could and did take place 
between them. This was made possible mainly because of a crucial 
difference between the Byzantine-Arab and other Byzantine fron- 
tier areas: the Byzantines' neighbours in this case were at a com- 
parable level of development. The very longevity of the existence 
of this frontier itself suggests states of comparable political, 
economic, military, cultural level. Between such societies of 
relative cultural equilibrium there would inevitably be a measure 
of understanding and social exchange." The long existence of 
the frontier zone intensified this. The post ninth century harden- 
ing, increasingly polarised and spiteful Constantinopolitan anti- 
Arab propaganda may have never reached the frontier Byzan- 
tines, or if it did it may well have sounded to them as wildly out 
of touch with reality as indeed at times it was.!^ 

12. See G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford 1958) 269-83; Haldon, 
Kennedy, 7he Arab-Byzantine Frontier; M.F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine 
Monetary Economy, c. 300-1450 (Cambridge 1985) 90-107, 132, and on the shifting 
nature of the frontier see generally 108ff. See also G. von Grunebaum, Islam and 
Medieval Hellenism: Social and Cultural Perspectives (Variorum Reprints, London 
1976); M. Canard, 'Les Rélations Politiques et Sociales entre Byzance et les Arabes', 
DOP 18 (1964) 33-56; H. Ahreweiler, ‘L’ Asie Mineure et les invasions arabes’, Revue 
Historique 227 (1962) 1-32 (reprinted in idem, Etudes sur les structures administratives 
et sociales de Byzance (Variorum Reprints, London 1971) IX); eadem, La frontiére 
et les frontiéres; D. Obolensky, “Byzantine Frontier Zones and Cultural Exchanges’, 
XIVe Congrès International d'Etudes Byzantines, 1, 303-13; R.J.H. Jenkins, Studies 
of Byzantine History of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries (London 1970) X.219. 

13. See Obolensky, Byzantine Frontier Zones; also Canard, Les Rélations Politi- 
ques, esp. 41-45. . 

14. For a survey of byzantine polemical literature against the Arabs see A. Th. 
Khoury, Les théologiens byzantins et l'Islam. Textes et Auteurs (VIIIe — XIIe s.) 
(Paris-Louvain 1969); idem, Pólémique byzantine contre |' Islam (Leiden 1972). On 
the changing Byzantine attitudes towards Islam through the centuries, see J.D.J. 
Waardenburg, ‘Two lights perceived: Medieval Islam and Christianity’, Nederlands 


Theologisch Tijdschrift 31/4 (1978); S. Vryonis, ‘Byzantine attitudes towards Islam 
during the Late Middle Ages', GRBS 12/2 (1971) 263-86. 
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This would have been but one of the ways in which the fron- 
tier Byzantine differed from the rest. For, as has already been 
observed by other scholars, the Byzantine-Arab frontier regions 
were different in character from the territories behind them, 
developing specific cultural, social, economic traits. 

The above brief description of this distinctly different fron- 
tier society was necessary, because part of the fascination of 
Digenes lies in the poem's complicated, twofold relation to it. 

On the one hand, the society which the text depicts is certainly 
and purposefully an imaginary construct. It follows that the under- 
lying conflicts and contradictions which it contains are equally 
those of an imaginary construct. My analysis is therefore primarily 
an analysis of the contradictions and conflicts of the text, and 
not directly of the ‘real’ society which created it. Further, we must 
allow not only for the poet's powers of imagination, but also for 
the literary and oral traditional influence on the preoccupations 
of Digenes as a literary text. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper to elaborate on this influence, but its undoubted existence 
constitutes another reason for rejecting a literalist interpretation 
of the text as passively and directly reflecting the society in which 
it was produced. 

On the other hand, the poem cannot possibly be totally divorced 
from that society." First, because every human work is in- 
evitably related to the contradictions within the specific culture 
in which it appears. As such, the work is both a product of its 


15. See e.g. Haldon, Kennedy The Arab-Byzantine Frontier, 85, 105-6. 

16. On this point see H.R. Jauss, ‘Theory of genres and medieval literature’, in idem, 
Reception Aesthetics (London 1983). 

17. See note 8. There cannot be much doubt that the poet was a member of that 
frontier society, although whether the poem was actually written at the frontier is 
of course another matter. 

18. E.g. Hendy notes that the concept of wealth as expressed in Digenes conforms 
remarkably closely and bears a striking resemblance to the concept of wealth amongst 
the Anatolian frontier aristocracy as this is reflected in non epic literature: Hendy, 
Studies, 217-8. Ideology is itself generated through the contradictions of the culture 
of which it is a part. Ideological consciousness presents these contradictions as 
‘‘natural’’, that is to say, as non-contradictory. On ideology see esp. T. Lovell, Pic- 
tures of Reality. Aesthetics, Politics, Pleasure (London 1980), esp. 22ff., 47-63; and 
J.F. Haldon, ‘Ideology and Social Change in the Seventh-Century: Military Discon- 
tent as a Barometer’, Klio 66 (1986) 139-190, esp. 145f., 150ff., and for a historical 
survey of the use of the term, J. Larrain, The Concept of Ideology (London 1979); 
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own culture's contradictions and ideology, and itself reproduces 
and thus reaffirms them.!8 Second, because any person can exag- 
gerate (‘idealise’, ‘romanticise’ or what have you) only something 
which in its non-exaggerated form constitutes part of her/his expe- 
rience of the reality of social life (as this reality is perceived by 
that person); and which refers back to that experience.!? 

Both the above apparently contradictory theses are validated 
by the text of Digenes. The relevance of a written text to 
represented reality is a problem of an essentially epistemological 
order” and it is far beyond the scope of this paper to do any- 
thing other than simply acknowledge its existence and relevance 
here. For our present purposes, I propose that we accept both 
that the society of the text is an imaginary construct; and that 
the text also contains references to the social ‘reality’ it was pro- 
duced out of. The distance between the two is mediated by the 
text itself: through presenting an imaginary but socially coherent 
value system, Digenes acts as a re-affirmation of the social world 
in the perceived sense — that is to say, it acts as an instrument 
of social reproduction. Through the underlying conflicts and con- 
tradictions of the imaginary construct of the society which it 
describes, the text a/so indirectly refers to the underlying con- 
flicts and contradictions of the culture which produced it. 

The information which Digenes yields to the inquiring reader 
is rich but also difficult of access. It requires the reader to sift 
the narrative, to observe the side line, the aside, the apparently 
trivial statement,?! the allocation of characters, the relationships 
between them — in other words, to follow the clues that the poet 
put there. 

For Digenes, like Umberto Eco's The Name of the Rose, func- 
tions on many levels. On an obvious level, it tells a story. On 


idem, Marxism and Ideology (London 1983). In my definition of ‘culture’ I am follow- 
ing C. Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (London 1975) 3-54, esp.44. 

19. See P. Berger, T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality. A Treatise 
in the Sociology of Knowledge (Harmondsworth 1967). And see the comments in 
Hendy, Studies, 216-8. 

20. See Lovell, Pictures of Reality. 

21. ‘Trivial’ statements may carry implications of wider significance which can be 
clearly seen once the statement has been isolated from its context. 

22. U. Eco, The Name of the Rose (London 1983); transl. of H Nome della Rosa 
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another level/other levels, it contains ‘messages’ which the reader 
may or may not pick up.” There the similarity between the two 
ends, for I believe that we could not impute the same consciously 
deliberate creation of different levels of significance to Digenes' 
poet as we would to Eco — except maybe in so far as our poet 
(being perhaps, as Huxley suggests, a retainer of an akritic noble 
family) set out purposefully to please the frontier aristocracy, and 
as we shall see he was not beyond doing so through hint and evoca- 
tion rather than through direct statement.” Most of our poet's 
*messages', however, exist implicitly in the society in which the 
poet lived. Thus, for example, the depiction of tension between 
the emperor and Digenes may be deliberate, but I would be very 
hesitant to impute deliberation to the poet's description of aspects 
of the particular patriarchal system which moulds gender roles 
and gender relations in the poem. 

Digenes is built around a set of binary oppositions which ex- 
press a number of formal or ‘structural’ conflicts.” The internal 
coherence and social significance of the poem is most clearly seen 
through these oppositions. Further, the action itself is seen, at 
this level, to occur often not simply as an illustration of, but 
because of certain oppositions. I shall call these oppositions 
‘dynamic’ in the sense that the conflict they express seeks self- 
justification in the action which it generates (and which action 


(Etas 1980). On Eco's deliberate creation of multiple levels of significance see idem, 
Reflections on The Name of the Rose (London 1985); idem, The Role of the Reader 
(Hutchinson 1979). 

23. See below, esp. section III. On the possible occupation of the poet of Digenes 
see Huxley, Antecedents, 318, 326-7, 329, 331, 338. Mavrogordato’s suggestion that 
the poet was a monk, and Jeffrey's connection of the poet with twelfth century Con- 
stantinopolitan Court poets, are not supported by conclusive evidence: Mavrogor- 
dato, Digenes, lxxix-Ixxxi; (criticising him: Politis, L ' épopée byzantine, 580; by im- 
plication Huxley, above); Jeffreys, Digenis Akritas, 28. 

24. See generally the work of Cl. Lévi-Strauss, e.g. Structural Anthropology, transl. 
C. Jacobson, B. Grundfest, I. (Harmondsworth 1972) esp. chapters 1, 11, 12, 15; 
M. Douglas, Purity and Danger (London 1969); idem, Natural Synbols (Harmond- 
sworth 1973); E.R. Leach, Social Anthropology (Glasgow 1982); idem, ed., The Struc- 
tural Study of Myth and Totemism, A.S.A. Monographs (London 1967). Within the 
context of Byzantine historiography, see generally E. Patlagean, Pauvreté économi- 
que et pauvreté sociale à Byzance, IVe-VIle siècles (Paris-La Hague 1977); and her 
collected articles in eadem, Structure sociale, famille, chrétienté à Byzance (Variorum 
Reprints, London 1981). See also Herzfeld, Social Borderers, for an approach broadly 
similar to mine, but drawing different insights and conclusions. 
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itself reflects the conflict). Other oppositions signify difference 
rather than conflict, and though these also form an integral part 
of Digenes, they do not form part of the dynamic, action- 
generating sets of oppositions. 

I will focus here on one of the oppositions which express, 
amongst other things, difference rather than conflict (namely the 
opposition between the house and the tent); and on a number 
of the dynamic oppositions: those between the emperor and 
Digenes; honour and shame; the male and the female. 


II. Oikos and Tenda 

The notion of the oikos acquires many functions in Digenes. 
It is used to praise wealth and nobility, to emphasise the family 
as the central cell of social existence, to describe and reaffirm 
gender roles.? For our present purposes, however, I shall only 
.refer to the way in which it is used to draw out a distinction be- 
tween the Byzantine aristocrat and the Arabs. 

The noble Byzantine family's house expresses in Digenes the 
wealth and social rank of its inhabitants: the more wealthy and 
noble they are, the more luxurious their house.” Digenes 
reminds the reader of the importance of the house by placing many 
scenes in relation to it. The characters are frequently in it,” have 
just left it,” are near to house, reach it.? The importance of the 
oikos is further emphasised through the way in which it appears 
to have replaced the village square and even the church,” as con- 
tracts of marriage, baptisms, weddings, funerary rituals and mar- 
riage celebrations are transferred to it.?! 

25. All these require a separate study and cannot possibly be dealt with within the 
confines of this paper. See the interesting comments in P. Magdalino, *Honour among 
Romaioi: the Framework of Social Values in the World of Digenes Akrites and 
Kekaumenos’, in Contributions to the History of Honour in Greece, ed. G.J. Peristiany 
(forthcoming). 

26. Digenes, 1, 6.57-.60; IV, 88.267-90.271, .288,116.711-.712; VII, 216.12-222.108; 
and Huxley, Antecedents, 337. 

27. Digenes, e.g. II, 26.40-41, 90.269-285 and ff.; IV, 126.884-132.952; VIII, 
234.36-246.234. 

28. Ibid., IV, 110.592-619; V, 148.98-.102. 

29. Ibid., II, 26.40; III, 62.320-.311, .329; IV, 80.245, 88.254-.255, 120.785-124.831, 
126.856. 


30. Ibid., 1V, 122.800; and see also V, 148.98-.102. 
31. Ibid., IL, 26.40; III, 62.329; IV, 116.697-118.733, 126.856-132.952 (for contracts 
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Throughout Digenes, the persons who are repeatedly and 
emphatically connected with the word oikos are the Byzantine 
aristocrats. By contrast, the Arabs are much more emphatically 
connected with tents rather than houses. Thus, the brothers of 
Eirene first meet the emir in an encampment. He is seated out- 
side his tent, and throughout a long scene he moves in and out 
of tents, hiding Eirene in one (a parallel to the girl who was hidden 
in an oikos by her zealous guardian).? Again, when the emir 
goes to meet his kin, they all leave the castle where they apparently 
lived, and they and the emir sit down to talk not in that castle 
but in the emir's tent which he had pitched outside it.? 

It is interesting to notice that even though both the emir's kin 
in Syria and Haplorrabdes' family apparently did not live in tents, 
the poet carefully avoids using the word oikos in reference to them: 
kastron is used in the case of the emir's family, and in that of 
Haplorrabdes the dubious expression en oikois is once used.*4 

The distinction between house and tent is used by the poet as 
a means of differentiating between Byzantine and Arab. But it 
may also form one of the raree(for Digenes) instances of expression 
of a belief in the cultural superiority of Byzantine over Arab: 
the first is settled in luxurious, built houses; the second is consis- 
tently associated with tents. Small asides reinforce the impression 
of not just Arab warrior tent-pitching, but rather of general Arab 
nomadism. 

When, for example, the emir’s kin are converted to Christianity, 
TAODTOV TOV änsipov peg’ éavtõv AaPdvtEc,/dp0d návtes 
é£rA0a0i npóc tà ts “Pmpaviac.* The apparent speed and 
ease with which they moved suggests, perhaps, a people who are 
used to living in transit. Again, it is perhaps significant that it 
is only after they have been converted to Christianity (after, in 


of marriage, weddings, wedding celebrations); II, 26.41; HI, 62.329-.332 (baptisms); 
VII, 222.112-224.155; VIII, 244.202-246.234 (funerary customs). 

32. Ibid., 1, 6-20, esp. 8.95, 14.198, .209, 20.309, .311. 

33. Ibid., 11, 50.111-58.245, esp. 50.111-.131. 

34. Ibid., II, 50.111, .113; IV, 148.92. The expression is dubious in that this and 
similar expressions are used in the poem with the general meaning of ‘home’ rather 
than ‘built house’. E.g. Maximo, going back to spend the night in her army’s camp 
is described as going npdc tà oixeia: VI, 204.712. 

35. Ibid., II, 58.246-.247. 
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other words, they became more ‘civilised’ according to the Byzan- . 
tine definition of the word) that the emir and his kin became 
firmly settled in houses. 

If the poet is implying a belief in the superiority of Christian 
over non-Christian,” or/and of the Byzantine over the trans- 
humant pastoralist whom he considered as leading a nomadic or 
semi-nomadic existence, he may well be excused: both were old 
and current misconceptions.?? 

Yet what are we to make of Digenes, who is brought up in an 
oikos as luxurious as any, who then chooses to live in a tenda, 
changing his place of abode whenever the mood takes him, until 
he finally builds for himself the most luxurious palace of them 
all and dies in it? Certainly, Digenes’ ‘nomadism’ carries no 
derogatory implication. It is instead an element which has at least 
three functions in the characterisation of the hero of the poem. 

First, Digenes’ move in the wilderness is a necessary one for 
the process which turns Digenes from a talented youth to the 
undisputed and almost superhuman hero of the frontier. Closely 
paralleling the story of many a holy-man, Digenes goes through 
a process of liminality, of withdrawal from the civilised world, 
of return to nature and of ultimate triumph over the forces of 
the wilderness.*? 


36. See the relevant bibliography in note 14, and Canard, Les rélations politiques, 
esp. 41. For examples, see Euthymios Zigabenos, HavonAía Aoypanký, MPG 130, 
20-1362, esp. chapter 28 (c.1100); Niketas Choniates, Onoaupóc 'Op8060&íac, MPG 
140, 105-36. esp. chapter 20 (c.1200). 

37. The Arabs, conversely, believed equally firmly in the superiority of Muslim over 
non-Muslim. See note 36. 

38. In fact it is more likely that the majority of the Byzantine population of the 
south-eastern frontier regions were themselves pastoralists rather than agriculturalists. 
See Hendy, Studies, 54-58, 109; Haldon-Kennedy, The Arab-Byzantine Frontier, 99. 
The notion of the economic superiority of the agriculturalist over the pastoralist is 
no longer unquestioned, The evaluation of cultural differences between the two re- 
mains an open question. See C.J. Wickham, *Pastoralism and Underdevelopment 
in the Early Middle Ages’, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi sull" alto 
medioevo 31 (Spoleto 1985) 401-51. 

39. Religious references of a ‘sanctifying’ type abound in Digenes. E.g. the wilderness 
in which he pitches his tent in a paradeisos (ibid., VI, 162.12-164.41); his palace is 
built by a river which has its source in Paradise, and there Digenes creates another 
paradeisos (VII, 216.8-.9, 218.42); the long scene in which Digenes saves the Girl 
from the dragon/serpent is clearly based on the story of Eve's seduction by the snake 
— except that in Digenes She is not deceived and He slaughters the evil creature (VI, 
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Second, despite the presence of the Girl and of servants, the 
poet stresses Digenes' mó00v ... ünt&ipov toD pdvoc 
GuvÓi& yew/ «di tod uóvoc nepitateiv Siya tds Etépov.” This 
sharply distinguishes Digenes from every other person in the poem, 
for it stands in direct contrast to what everybody else does: nobody 
moves 'alone' in Digenes. On the contrary, people are always seen 
to exist within groups, families, companies, armies. Digenes' lone 
life and deeds in the wilderness are the ongoing proof of his 
andreia.^' Significantly, once he settles down to his palace by the 
Euphrates, there is no more mention of any outstanding heroic 
deeds performed by him, and he dies. 

Third, in this *double life', in which Digenes lives for a number 
of years in an oikos, then in a tenda, and then again in an oikos, 
he is in fact acting out two characteristics of his own double genos: 
like the Byzantine he was through his mother and his upbringing, 
he lived in an oikos; like the Arab he was through his father, 
he also lived in a tenda, following the restless life of a nomad. 
Perhaps his eventual settlement and death in an oikos is there 
to emphasise that Digenes was, despite his mixed blood, more 
of a Byzantine than an Arab. 


III. The emperor and Digenes 
Set against the political background of the relationship between 
Constantinople and the frontier dynatoi,^ Digenes reveals at 


204.690-.701). For links between Digenes and hagiographical texts, see E. Trapp. 
*Hagiographische Elemente im Digenes — Epos', AB 94 (1976) 276-87. See also Beaton, 
"Axpítng Kai ot KpitiKoi. For images of nature with reference to Digenes, see e.g. 
Digenes, VI, 162.3-164.41. Returning to nature and fighting in the wilderness was 
a particularly important theme in early hagiography. See E. Patlagean, ‘Ancienne 
hagiographie byzantine et histoire sociale', Annales ESC 1 (Paris 1968) 106-26, esp. 
113-6, 121 (reprinted in eadem, Structure sociale, Vy; P. Brown, ‘The rise and Function 
of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity', JRS 61 (1971) 80-101, esp. 82-85, 91-92. On 
the opposition between nature and culture see esp. C. Lévi-Strauss, The Elementary 
Structures of Kinship (New York 1969), esps. the Introduction; idem, ‘Le triangle 
culinaire’, L’ Arc 26/1 (1965) 19-29. On the process of liminality, see V. Turner, 
The Ritual Process (London 1967). 

40. Digenes, YV, 132.956-.959. 

41. See below, section IV. 

42. See above, section I; see generally Ostrogorsky, History, 269-83; Hendy, Studies, 
90-107; A.J. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his Age (London 1973) 
145-76. 
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close reading a deeply ambivalent attitude towards the akritic 
nobleman's own nominal overlord — the emperor himself. 

On the one hand, the poet plays dutiful lip-service to the Byzan- 
tine emperor and to Byzantine imperial ideology.? The emperor, 
named as Basil, ^ is characterised by standard Byzantine epithets 
reserved for emperors: he is eutyches and megas tropaiouchos;» 
Digenes says that he himself is 800X0G £oyatoc Tob cob kpátouc, 
and addresses him as despota hagie and as 6 ¿x Deop Xaov tiv 
Baoirsiav.* If we were to judge from the above, the emperor’s 
authority would appear to stand unchallenged. 

On the other hand, however, Digenes gives undoubted signs 
of independence vis-a-vis the emperor. When the emperor, find- 
ing himself in the frontier region, sends a message to Digenes 
that he wants to meet him and reward him for his deeds, Digenes 
does not agree immediately. Instead, he negotiates. He reminds 
the emperor that he has no share of imperial benefits, and sets 
the place of meeting: not at the emperor's camp but at Digenes' 
own ‘home ground’, by the Euphrates. It is not that he refuses 
to go to the emperor, he says, but just that the emperor has some 
aneipovs otpatimtac,/Kai ci pév tows eiroot tives Óóngp Od 
Séov,/noujow os cic tò BéDaiov Gpoipov tov toutov. . JI 
There is an unmistakable tone of disapproval in this remark, in the 
reference to the emperor’s ‘inexperienced’ soldiers, and in Digenes’ 
assertion of his own prowess and warrior skill, which the entire 
imperial army will not be able to restrain if it is unleashed against 
it... Further, the emperor accepts Digenes’ counter proposal 
and goes to the Euphrates taking only a hundred soldiers with 


43. On Byzantine imperial ideology see H. Hunger, Prooimion. Elemente der byzan- 
tinischen Kaiseridee in den Arengen der Urkunden (Vienna 1964) 49-154; A. Kazhdan, 
S. Franklin, Studies in Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 
(Cambridge 1984) 23-86; I. K Karayannopoullos, "H BuCavtiwh "Ioropía &n6 tác 
mnyag (Thessaloniki 1978) 10-17; D. Nicol, ‘The Byzantine View of Western Europe’, 
GRBS 8 (1967) 315-39; P.J. Alexander, ‘The Strength of Empire and Capital as Seen 
through Byzantine Eyes’, Speculum 37 (1962) 346ff.; H. Ahrweiler, L ' idéologie politi- 
que de l' empire byzantin (Paris 1975). 

44. Digenes, IV, 68.55-.56, 132.973. 

45. Ibid., IV, 68.56, 132.972. 

46. Ibid., IV, 134.988, .1014. 

47. Ibid., IV, 138.1048-.1053, 140.1087-.1089. 
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him, enjoining them not to utter a word of blame before 
Digenes.* 

By the time the two meet Digenes already stands in a more 
powerful position than the emperor, who is reduced to advising 
his (presumably better experienced) soldiers to hold their tongue. 
When the two meet, the emperor asks Digenes to name his reward. 
Digenes gives him instead a lecture on how to rule the state and, 
in a way reminiscent of his rejection of the offer of dowry by 
his father-in-law, Digenes rejects the emperor's offer: he will not 
be paid, for, the implication is, he is priceless, he moves over 
and above what the imperial coffers can buy. 'Enoi yàp éotiv 
ikavi] uóvov D oh ày&zn, Digenes tells the emperor. Besides, he 
immediately qualifies, ob ŝíkarov Gë rop AaBeiv àAXà &1.66vot 
p GAAov,/Éxew, xai yàp év x OTPATH &EdSous üveu&otouc. f? 
By contrast, the reader remembers well the description of the im- 
measurable wealth of the akritic aristocratic families. Clearly, 
as far as Digenes is concerned, the emperor is more likely to find 
himself short of money than the frontier aristocrat is. 

When the emperor gives Digenes authority to rule the borders, 
this again is not much more than a ceremonia] gesture of no ac- 
tual practical significance, since Digenes was already de facto 
ruling the borders. Further, the poem makes clear that Digenes 
is much more in touch with and in control of what was happen- 
ing on the frontier than the emperor is. He in fact grants to the 
emperor the tribute of Iconion.?? 

The emperor can grant Digenes no more than his grandfather's 
estate. This, again, carries important implications. For this was 
Eirene's father, a general of whom in passing the poem tells us 
that he had been é&ópiotoc Aug Tiva popiav by this same emperor 
Basil, and had died in exile.*! Significantly, there is not a single 

48. Ibid., IV, 132.971-134.1008. It is possible that by this remark Digenes points 
at yet another aspect of the code of honour held dear by the frontier man but not 
necessarily understood by another Byzantine: namely that any form of insult (or 
suspected insult) is taken by the frontier man as an implied loss of honour, and requires 
active retaliation on his part to restore this loss. For a parallel see J.K. Campbell, 
Honour, Family and Patronage (Oxford 1964) 268-9. 

49. Digenes, IV, 136.1028-.1046; cf. 116.693-118.749. 

50. Ibid., IV, 136.1042-.1046. 


51. Ibid., 1, 6.63, 18.270-.271; IV, 68.54-.56. His nàme is given as Antakinos Kin- 
namos. Huxley identifies him as Andronikos Doukas, ambitious magnate prominent 
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word of disapproval for this general who fell foul of the emperor. 
Further, his confiscated property is returned to his family. Falling 
foul of a Byzantine emperor i$ obviously not considered by the 
frontier Byzantine aristocrat to be either a grave sin or an irre- 
treivable one. 

During that meeting there are also other instances which place 
Digenes in a position of superiority vis-a-vis the emperor. After 
Digenes has caught a wild horse and brought it to the emperor, 
a lion appears. Kai npóg puyùv Sé xai aùòtòc ô Baou bo &£tpáme, 
the poet tells us. The contrast to Digenes (who stays and kills 
the lion) is too obvious to be missed. But more than that, the 
contrast is clearly invited between the Constantinopolitans and 
the frontier men (including the apelatai), who deal with lions and 
other wild beasts as part of their andreia. 

Turning one's back in the face of danger and running away 
from it is, according to the frontier code of honour, a dis- 
honourable and shameful act. Characteristically, only shameful 
reivers and secluded women behave thus in Digenes, and there 
is an implied accusation of effeminacy, as much as of lack of 
honour, lurking against the Constantinopolitans. They instead 
marvel at Digenes' andreia and acknowledge him as a man of 
hyperanthropon ischyn.? 

Another covert irony is found a few lines later, when the 
emperor and Digenes part, going xpóc tóv otpatov 6 BaouUec, 
6 6& naic npóq tv xópnv.? The king needs a whole army or 
at least a minimum of one hundred men to move in the wilderness. 
Digenes needs no-one, 

Finally, the poet tells us that emperor Basil was dead at the 
time that the poem was composed, and characterises him as 6 
Kal ovvOdyac ped’ Eavtod tv Baoisiov 865av.?^ This cer- 
tainly expresses approval of Basil, but also contempt for his suc- 
cessors. Also, the emperor is consistently described as a basileus. 
This must be juxtaposed with other passages of the poem, where 
Digenes’ model rule over the frontier regions is described as 
in the reign of Leo VI. His plans to usurp the throne being frustrated by the eunuch 
Samonas, he fled to Kaballa near Ikonion and later defected to the Saracens of Tarsos, 
eventually to settle in Bagdad: Huxley, Antecedents, 323-4. 

52. Digenes, IV, 138.1066-140.1082. 
53. Ibid., IV, 140.1086. 


54. Ibid., IV, 132.974. 
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nothing less than a basileia.’ The implication is well hidden, but 
present: Constantinopolitan kingly glory is dead and buried, and 
— at the frontier at least — it has been replaced by the kingship 
of the frontier aristocrat. 

Thus the poet of Digenes expressed the tension between 
Constantinople and the frontier aristocrat, the latter's ambivalent 
feelings towards the Byzantine emperor, and his sometimes 
secret and sometimes dynamically activated supreme political 
aspirations. 


IV. Honour and shame 

The social code of conduct on the basis of which people inter- 
act in the frontier society of Digenes revolves around a particular 
interpretation of the concepts of honour and shame. According 
to the poem, male honour presupposes (1) wealth/nobility and 
(2) andreia, while female honour depends on (1) wealth/nobility 
and (2) sexual shame.’ 

Wealth/nobility is an ingredient of both male and female 
honour.?? All the major families in Digenes, Byzantine or Arab, 
are possessed of great wealth.?? Furthermore, there is an em- 
phasis on wealth as indispensible to nobility. For example the 
Girl decides to elope with i..r suitor only after she realises that 
he is t&v evyev@v Kai TOV TAOVGIMTATOV.” She tells him later 
that because of love she has been estranged from parents, kin 


and wealth, all appearing to be equally important to ber Hl Later 


55. Ibid., VII, 230.227, and generally 228.205-230.229; VIII, 244.215-.227, 
246.259-250.312. 

56. Expressed in a way very critically different from the critique, say, of Manuel 
Komnenos and other emperors by Constantinopolitan authors. See P. Magdalino, 
*Aspects of Twelfth-Century Byzantine Kaiserkritik', Speculum 58 (1983) 326-46. Note 
that the underlying conflict between the emperor and Digenes becomes fully explicit 
in the Russian versions of the poem. See P. Kalonaros, Booteoc Atyeviig “Axpitac 
(repr. Athens 1970) II, 257-92, esp. 289-92. 

57. For an exact parallel see Campbell, Honour, 269-74; and Magdalino, Honour 
among Romaioi. 

58. For a parallel see ibid., 43, 285, 298-300, 317. 

59. They all live in luxurious houses: see section H, esp. note 26. See also, e.g. Digenes, 
I, 8.107 (Eirene's brothers are prepared to pay as much as the emir may request in 
order to ransom her); I, 8.95, III, 58.246 (the emir and his kin are extremely wealthy); 
IH, 60.273; IV 90.1348 ff., 122.810 (references to retainers). 

60. Ibid., IV, 92.323-.325. 

61. Ibid., IV, 104.512-.513. See also V, 154.204-.208 (Haplorrabdes' daughter's 
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still she says that she is ashamed to meet Digenes' kin, for she 
has none of the symbols of her family's wealth with her (servants, 
her array). Digenes reassures her that they already know that she 
is paneugenos, and almost as a proof of the equation of wealth 
with nobility his kin welcome her by offering her presents 
ónéptuia tH Sve. 

The mythical proportions of dowry, theoretron and other mar- 
riage gifts given to Digenes and his bride also serve to stress the 
extreme wealth of the frontier nobles.® Honour is conceived of 
as going hand in hand with wealth/nobility, and loss of the former 
implies loss of the latter, as the above passages make clear.™ 

Wealth/nobility is one level on which Byzantine and Arab 
characters in Digenes meet and understand each other. They are, 
if you like, the set of the international rich: wealth is one thing 
they all have in common. This also makes possible another 
characteristic common to both Byzantine and Arab, namely that 
because of it they can afford to keep private armies. The 
troops of the emir and of the Byzantines are multi-racial and paid, 
and they follow their leaders because of their andreia as much 
as because of their wealth.© 

Andreia (courage, manliness) was the other necessary ingre- 
dient of honour as far as men were concerned. According to the 
poem this provided the major area of understanding between the 
frontier men, minimising religious, racial and cultural differences 
and making social interaction possible.” 

One of the ways in which andreia is expressed is through be- 
ing a successful army leader. For example the poet describes the 
emir as a brilliant warrior, a worthy descendant of a distinguished 


misfortunes listed as: parting from parents; being deserted in the wilderness; and be- 
ing parted from all the wealth she had taken with her). 

62. Ibid., IV, 122.808-124.805. The Girl is repeatedly called ‘noble’, e.g. IV, 94.347 
ff.; IV, 208.773. 

63. Ibid., IV, 128.899-130.930; and see Hendy, Studies, 216-8. 

64. For a parallel see Campbell, Honour, 43, 285, 298-300, 317. 

65. This in itself then becomes a way of generating more wealth and power. 

66. See e.g. Digenes, 1, 5.44-.48. In fact the Arab armies frequently included religious 
volunteers. See Haldon, Kennedy, The Arab-Byzantine Frontier, 110. 

67. For a surprising number of shared characteristics of this concept, see the descrip- 
tion of the Sarakatsan conception of male honour: Campbell, Honour, 269-97. 
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military family whose exploits are described in detail fi There is 
no mistaking the respect and admiration expressed by the poet 
for these Arab war leaders, despite the fact that it is Byzantium 
that these people are so brilliantly raiding. And that precisely is 
the point: that these people are acknowledged and respected as 
warriors within the context of a code of honour, before which 
the fact that they are directing their military skills against the 
Byzantines is reduced to near irrelevancy. 

On a more personal level, physical power and courage are 
equally necesary. The andreioi of the poem fight single-handed 
not only other men but also wild beasts, lions being a particular 
favourite. Thus, we are told that the emir liked to fight with beasts, 
trying in this way his daring and andreia.9 Digenes goes through 
a veritable rite de passage from childhood and obscurity into 
manhood and fame when, at the age of twelve, he goes hunting 
wild beasts. His father and uncle and their company are amazed 
to see him kill two bears, a deer, and to cap it all, a lion. They 
immediately realise that they stand before an extraordinary man, 
and in a clearly symbolic scene, reminiscent of many a rite of 
initiation, Digenes' father washes his son's feet, aided by the rest 
of the hunting company.” 

If being victorious over wild animals is a proof of physical 
andreia, being victorious in a man-to-man combat can be supreme 
proof of both physical and moral andreia, if the victor has fought 
in accordance to the rules of the code of honour. These include 
respect and recognition of the opponent's andreia. Thus, during 
the duel between the emir and Konstantinos the emir's army, at 
first unconvinced by young Konstantinos' abilities, are quick to 
change their mind, acknowledge his experience and andreia, and 
call upon the emir to ask for a truce in recognition of this fact. 
This the emir does immediately." 


68. Digenes, I, 4.30-6.62, 18.283-20.295; II, 26.52-28.79; IV, 66.19-68.42. 

69. Ibid., e.g. III, 48.89-50.105; IV, 76.180-.186; V, 168.91-.97; VIII, 236.90-.95. 
70. Ibid., IV, 70.70-80.228. It is after this scene that Digenes begins to carry out 
his deeds. This is clearly a ‘transition rite’, according to van Gennep's definition. 
See A. van Gennep, The Rites of Passage (London 1960) esp. 10-11. The theme of 
hunting wild animals is a traditional one in Greek folk song, as well as one with a: 
long literary tradition behind it. See Beaton, Digenes Akrites, 37-38. 

71. Digenes, 1, 10.146-14.197. 
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Trustworthiness is another characteristic of the man of honour. 
He is expected to strike clean and above board ‘gentleman’s 
agreements’ which are purely oral and which must then be kept. 
In a frontier area in which Byzantine or Arab law courts could 
not have been of much practical value when it came to agreements 
being struck between a Byzantine and an Arab, and in the absence 
of the possibility of easy recourse to law courts in general, perhaps 
it was inevitable that such a system of social interaction (relying 
on oral agreement) would develop, and would carry more weight 
than it would in other areas.” 

An example is provided by the scene of the meeting of the emir 
and Eirene's brothers. He tells the brothers that if his opponent 
in the duel wins, their sister will be given back to them; if the 
emir wins, they will become his servants. The brothers accept, 
and the poet does not register any doubt on their part that the 
emir (in whose camp, after all, they were) might not keep his 
word.? Similarly, after finding their sister the brothers promise 
the emir that he shall be her husband since, as he told them, he 
will become a Christian. Upon this assurance, the emir follows 
them with his army into Romania.” 

In other words, total strangers meet and they expect that they 
will behave as men of honour.” They assess each other anyway 
on a test of andreia, through fighting. After that each knows 
whether he is dealing with another man of honour. If this is so, 
each may then invest everything on subsequent negotiations, 
simply because, since the negotiator is andreios and honourable, 
he is certain to keep the agreement. References to this aspect of 
the frontier code of honour are frequent in Digenes.”® 


72. For a parallel, perhaps, see the Sarakatsan difficulty in coping with state law 
and legal institutions, partly because of a clash of two different value systems: Camp- 
bell, Honour, 238-48, 256-62. Note that among themselves the Sarakatsanoi rely on 
purely oral agreements, even for the all-important betrothal contract: ibid., 127. 

73. Digenes, 1, 8.117-11.128. 

74. Ibid., 1, 20.304- H, 24.5. 

75. As Campbell put it, referring to the Sarakatsanoi: ‘The quality, of being 
honourable has this in common with honour, that most men are assumed to have 
it. It is not something which must be competed for, but something which must not 
be lost. Although there is certainly the need constantly to re-achieve standards of 
conduct': Campbell, Honour, 295. 

76. E.g. the Girl trusts that Digenes will keep his promise of marriage, and on this 
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The enemy thus in Digenes is not the Arab for the Byzantine, 
nor the Byzantine for the Arab." The people whom Digenes 
consistently puts down are coloured neither by race nor by creed, 
but by their contempt for the unwritten rules of the code of 
honour. Such is Digenes' conflict with the apelatai. 

The apelatai are the main villains of the story. Their leaders 
are undoubtedly skilled warriors, but they move in constant viola- 
tion of the code of honour by lying and by trying to snatch victory 
by dishonourable means.” 

Instances of the apelatai being shameful appear repeatedly. In 
one of them, the three leaders of the main apelatai group find 
Digenes while he is sitting alone by a river. He tells them to dis- 
mount their horses to fight him, even all three together, or, gi 
A iows obk aioydvecbar, ógb0te kai xafaAXópor. Their leader 
answers, indignant: jugi; £0oc ook ëyouev &A0eiv oi TpEIC gis 
éva/.. ./éy@ yap Oo ®iuronannots sim Óvnep dxKdvetc,/ 
'Ioavvákng obtoc 6& Kai Kivvayos 6 tpitoc,/ Kai aioyuvóue0a 


basis she elopes with him: Digenes, 1V, 108.570-.586; Digenes refuses his future father- 
in-law’s invitation, but says he will return after he had first visited his parents’ house; 
the general apparently trusts this: ibid., 116.690-120.762. 

77. The Greek nationalist's reading of Digenes, together with the similarly biased 
reading of some ‘philhellenes’, is as untenable as is Adontz’s Armenian nationalist 
reading. For the former, see e.g. Kalonaros, BaoíAgwG Argu ’Axpitas, esp. I, 
©, and also II, y, 205; N.G. Politis, 'O Oávatoc too Avyevij, Laographia 1 (Athens 
1910) 169-275; idem, 'ExAoyaí ànó tá tpayovéia tov "EXAAnvucoó Aao6 (Athens 
1925) esp. 85-115; K. Sathas, E. Legrand, Les éxploits de Digénis Akritas (Paris 1875), 
Introduction; H. Grégoire, 'O Atygvric "Axpítac, esp. y-t. For this reading, repeatedly 
refuted, see e.g. Mavrogordato, Digenes, lxvi, Ixviii; also Beaton, Folk Poetry, esp. 
79-80; Herzfeld, Social Borderers, esp. 63,79. For the Armenian-biased reading, see 
N. Adontz, ‘Les fonds historiques de 1’ épopée byzantine Digénes Akritas’. BZ 29 
(1930) 198-227; criticised amongst others by A. A.M. Bryer, ‘Achthamar and Digenis 
Akrites', Antiquity 34 (1960) 295-7. 

78. It is interesting to note that the only instance in which the apelatai appear to 
follow the code of honour ís the episode of Digenes' visit to their camp (Digenes, 
IV, 82.1028-88.1108). Their honourable behaviour during this scene stands in direct 
contrast to their subsequent shameful conduct. This problem of inconsistency was 
inadvertently created by Mavrogordato who, assuming a lacuna in the Grottaferrata 
manuscript, supplied the incident from the Trebizond and Andros manuscripts. 
Suzanne MacAlister argues that this episode never existed in the Grottaferrata ver- 
sion, and Beaton argues further that there is no such lacuna at all. Both arguments 
are convincing, and both also happen to support my own reading of Grottaferrata 
as a systematic construct. See Suzanne MacAlister, ‘Digenis Akritas: the first scene 
with the apelatai', B 54 (1984) 551-74; Beaton, 'Axpítng kai oi KpttiKol. 
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oi tpeis noeuñoa eic Eva. They dismount but as soon as Digenes 
defeats the first of them, they all immediately mount their horses 
again and attack him, unóapóc aioyvvdpevol, OC "DON 
&xavy vto." This constitutes a multiple breach of the code of 
honour. The apelatai will not keep their word, and as soon as 
they find themselves in difficulty, instead of acknowledging their 
opponent's andreia they will not hesitate to use what they them- 
selves clearly recognise as being shameful tactics. 

Another serious instance of lying and deceit by the apelatai 
follows when they lie to the Amazon Maximo, knowing that they 
would not otherwise have been able to enlist her help against 
Digenes. What makes this lie even worse than any other is that 
they are deceitful to a member of their own kin.9? 

Maximo's and her army's moral superiority to the apelatai is 
sharply contrasted. When her chief warrior, Melimetzes, realises 
that they have been deceived into being brought to fight a single 
man, he says that he prefers to ‘live no more’ than to live in shame, 
and he moves against Digenes alone.?! When Maximo herself 
realises Philopappos' deceit, she curses him and dissociating 
herself from the army she tries to restore honour by moving for- 
ward alone, for what would have been (had Maximo been a man) 
the honourable man-to-man combat. When Maximo later 
challenges Digenes to a duel, both the agreement and the ensuing 
combat is carried out according to the rules of the code of 
honour.9? 

The conduct of the apelatai in man-to-man combat stands in 
clear contrast to the above examples or to that of the emir's duel 
with Konstantinos. In those instances, the combat is first agreed 
upon by the parties who then meet and fight, either both mounted 
or not and carrying similar weapons. The apelatai will instead 


79. Digenes, V1, 172.174-176.231. 

80. Ibid., 184.375-188.422. For a parallel on the solidarity of the family, expressed 
also through supporting each other in fights, see Campbell, Honour, 38-43, 95-106, 
esp. 42-43; and see also J. du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village (Oxford 
1974) 142-68. 

81. Digenes, Vi, 190.472-192.506. 

82. Digenes, V1, 194.544-208.770. In a parallel way, the Sarakatsanos will withdraw 
his support of a family member if the latter has acted dishonourably: Campbell, 
Honour, 40, 106-13. 
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conspire and surprise their opponent, especially trying to catch 
him unarmed, dismounted and unaware. This is so even if they 
actually express admiration for their opponent.* 

At one of a number of such examples, Philopappos surprises 
Digenes who, however, managed to wound his attacker's horse. 
Immediately Philopappos turns to flight. Angrily Digenes shouts 
at him both basic rules of the code of honour and the unavoidable 
implications of its shameful breach by Philopappos: Ti pe 
ànroójibpácktsi;/Ék6tGaí pe Së sig npóoomov, sav fc 
OTPATLOTHS,/KAi LT @onep xuvápiov Avoo@v Aáó0pa ue 
IO E 

It is a crucial difference between the warrior of honour and 
the warrior of shame that the first will refuse to steal victory. 
By contrast to the apelatai, Digenes refuses to strike an oppo- 
nent who has been placed in an unequal position. He thus strikes 
Kinnamos off his horse but does not kill him, for he never attacks 
the fallen: &AX , ci BooAgt, &váotnOi Kal AGBE cou tà ónAa,/xoai 
6ó6copev cic npóoomnov, ÓG okel toig àvõpeiois’/tò Gë 
MATAOGEW ntópuata toic &vSpavéor née.’ 

It comes as no surprise to notice that Digenes feels nothing but 
anger and contempt for the apelatai. He fights them without 
respecting them — and that is a crucial difference from fighting 
against men of honour. When the whole army of the apelatai turns 
to flight before this single man whom they came to fight, Digenes 
does not even bother to chase them, tij¢ cuuqopüc oixteipac. 
He laughs at them instead and taunts them shouting ox 
aioxóvEc0o1 tov Eva Sethi@vtec;* 

The basic rules of the code of honour, as described above, 
define the men in Digenes. They are judged according to their 
adherence to or breach of this code. Before it, differences of 
religion or race become totally irrelevant. Thus, honour is car- 
ried first and foremost by Digenes himself (half-Byzantine, half- 


83. As they do for Digenes: ibid., VI, 182.333-.342. 

84. Ibid., VI, 192.508-194.516. 

85. Ibid., V1, 178.255-.269. 

86. Ibid., VI, 200.637-.640. Note also Campbell's observation that being laughed 
at or ridiculed signifies a loss of honour amongst the Sarakatsanoi: Campbell, Honour, 
312-3. 
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Arab by blood), Arabs (such as the emir),?" Byzantines (such as 
Eirene's five akritai brothers), Maximo the Amazon and 
Melimetzes (the latter being characterised as belonging to a bar- 
baron ethnos):® a veritable melting-pot of religions, races and 
cultures — just as the frontier was DI Again, shame is born by 
Byzantines (such as the three major apelatai leaders and by im- 
plication all their army)” but also by Arabs (Mousour appears 
from his name to be an Arab; a group of Arabs who un- 
expectedly attack Digenes, trying to snatch away Haplorrabdes' 
daughter).?! 

This code of honour serves in Digenes as a kind of lingua franca 
for the frontier peoples. It represents their attempt to regulate 
social interaction on a plane other than that of state or religion, 
on a plane, that is, where they can all meet. Violators of the code 
are treated as shameful, socially abhorrent and at one with il- 
logical beasts,?? because breach of the Code disturbed the fron- 
tier peoples’ common attempt to superimpose a form of taxis on 
the social and physical wilderness which they all inhabited. 


V. The male and the female 


As far as the women in Digenes are concerned, honour is linked 
to wealth/nobility (something they share with men) but also to 
sexuality.? The attitude to women in Digenes is very like the one 


87. He is also called an ethnikos; Digenes, IV, 68.51. 

88. Ibid., VI, 192.499. His name may suggest an Armenian. See Huxley, Antecedents, 
333; also W.J. Entwistle, ‘Bride-snatching and the ‘‘Deeds of Digenis” ’, Oxford 
Slavonic Papers 4 (1953) 1-16, esp.6. 

89. See also the mixture of races and religions amongst those who attend Digenes’ 
funeral: Digenes, VIII, 244.202-.208. 

90. Why the apelatai are chosen to be the main carriers of shame in Digenes is an 
interesting question. The. poet calls them stratiotai (ibid., VI, 168.117, 194.515). 
Perhaps he is referring to soldiers who had deserted the frontier armies to live a life 
of banditry, turning thus against their very ex-lord's men and wealth. Accepting that 
Digenes is written with the interests of the frontier aristocracy very much in mind 
(see earlier, note 23), the choice of the apelatai as the negative characters of the story 
becomes comprehensible. 

91. Digenes, V, 152.177-154.190, 154.198-.217. 

92. E.g. Digenes characterises Philopappos as a Kuvápiov Avccó: ibid., IV, 194.516. 

93. See above, section IV. Concerningloss of female honour through loss of sexual 

shame, see for a parallel Campbell, Honour, 269-97. 
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generally prevailing in Byzantium; except that it appears to have 
shifted a step further in the frontier areas, with a much more 
polarised conception of gender roles and gender relations than 
appear in the rest of Byzantium.” 

Reading through Byzantine texts (and including those written 
by women)” role allocation in terms of gender appears to have 
been standardised, with variations only in hue. In the case of 
women, sex (a biological fact) is turned into gender (a social 
phenomenon), ‘woman’ is made ‘female’ with the attribution to 
her of a number of characteristics which appear completely un- 
questioned and with monotonous regularity in Byzantine text after 
Byzantine text. 


These included the characterisation of the female as weak and 
in need of male protection, with the clear implication of the hierar- 
chical power order that this implies; as pathetic follower of the 
dynamic male; as gullible and easily deceived; as untrustworthy, 
since so gullible; as troublesome and often dangerous because 
of her inherent propensity to sensuality. All of which are 
characteristics which Eve, the archetypal erring female, was in- 
vested with in the official Genesis story.?. 

All these characteristics appear in Digenes, too; but Digenes 
is interesting in that it also presents examples of deviance from 
them, and the results of it; as well as in that the whole poem uses 
the tension between the sexes as one of the major (if not the major) 
dynamic oppositions behind the action. 

In Digenes, the image of the woman as weak and in absolute 

94, Excluding ecclesiastical and monastic expressions which, though clearly related 
to the society at large, are nevertheless also very frequently deeply rooted within the 
context of the particular ecclesiastical/monastic experience of their authors. They 
cannot therefore be seen as representing social attitudes held commonly or with the 
same intensity by the people outside the walls of the church or the monastery. For 
a review of early Orthodox Church attitudes to women, see E. Topping, ‘Patriarchal 


Prejudice and Pride in Greek Christianity — Some Notes on Origins’, JMGS 1/1 
(1983) 7-17. 

95. Such as the writings of Anna Komnene, Kassia, or of the foundresses of female 
monasteries, all of whom appear to accept patriarchal ideology as unquestionably 
as men did. For a suggested explanation of this phenomenon, see C. Galatariotou, 
‘Holy women and Witches: Aspects of Byzantine Conceptions of Gender’, BMGS 
9 (1984-85) 55-94, esp. 67-69. See also, eadem, ‘Byzantine Women’s Monastic Com- 
munities: the Evidence of the Tuma’, JOB 38 (1988) (forthcoming). . 

96. See ibid., esp. 59-60; and see also Topping, Patriarchal Prejudice. 
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need of male protection from physical and moral danger, appears 
repeatedly. Eirene is abducted by the emir because, her father 
being exiled and her brothers absent, she and her mother are left 
without male protection at their house.” Her brothers come to 
her rescue.?? Similarly, Digenes' exploits are almost entirely con- 
centrated into protecting the Girl, whether against apelatai, 
dragons or lions.? The implied order of power is clearly ex- 
pressed by the woman who calls her husband or lover her authenta 
and prostate. 

The idea that the female is to be protected by the male is in- 
timately connected with the conception both of the patriarchal 
family hierarchy and of the possession of the female by the male 
— for it is most commonly against other men that she must be 
protected. Thus Eirene's brothers hasten to reclaim her from the 
emir, and even after her marriage to him they do not relinquish 
their rights of protection over her.!?! 

These rights and duties of protection are carried on by the male 
characters in Digenes to a point where the female becomes little 
more than a coveted prize, to be guarded by her possessor and 
to be snatched away by other men, who thus prove themselves 
more andreioi than the possessor and loser. For example, im- 
mediately after his abduction of the Girl Digenes stands outside 
her father's house and shouts out at the general to come out and 
see them. Later, the general tells Digenes that he can have his 
daughter since he proved himself worthy of this, having defeated 
all his army. The only purpose of the general's comment is to 
acknowledge Digenes' superior andreia — for he is already the 
Girl's new possessor.!9? 

An interesting parallel to this situation is provided by work 
in the field of social anthropology. In his description of abduc- 


97. Digenes, 1, 6.59-.65, 18.270-.276. 

98. Ibid., 1, 6.82ff. 

99. Ibid., e.g. IV, 132.965-.970; VI, 164.41-198.607, 236.69-238.122. 

100. Ibid., e.g. I, 30.120 (Eirene, the emir); VI, 168.100 (the Girl, Digenes); V, 202.671 
(Maximo, Digenes). 

101. Cf. their reaction when they learn that the emir is about to leave for Syria: 
ibid., I1, 32.136-38.259. 

102. Ibid., IV, 110. 592-.595 (Digenes' motives are described as a combination of 
chara and andreia); IV, 116.695. 
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tion amongst the Sarakatsanoi, Campbell could well be speak- 
ing of abduction in Digenes. He refers to abduction as a recognised 
social institution. It is a proof of male courage and strength which 
refuses the rejection of the suitor by the girl's family and reinstates 
the man's prestige. Wi 

The female thus becomes a prized pawn in a game of male 
power. Hence the woman in Digenes is commonly hidden (in a 
house, a tent, a tree or a secret hide-out),^ the physical boun- 
daries having allegedly being placed for her own protection, but 
becoming in effect virtual prison walls. Locked within her 
maiden's chamber the Girl never saw or spoke to any man ex- 
cept for her relatives, while outside it scores of andreioi tried to 
penetrate it and were defeated, beheaded or blinded by her zealous 
protectors/owners father and brothers.!5 Even after she is mar- 
ried, the Girl still covers her face with a veil and runs into the 
tent whenever she comes across strange men P Later, it 
becomes obvious that the Girl still lives in seculsion inside her 
new home, the palace by the Euphrates.!® 

The submission of the female is expressed through her accep- 
tance of seclusion; and also through her unquestioning follow- 


103. Campbell, Honour, 129-131. Digenes had also been refused the Girl's hand 
in marriage: Digenes, IV, 92.301-.309; and cf. the abduction of Eirene by the emir: 
ibid., 1. Among the Sarkatsanoi, even in a pre-arranged marriage, formalised hostilities 
take place between the bride's and the groom's kinsmen, when the latter come to 
take the bride from her father's hut: Campbell, Honour, 132-4. Abduction as a 
prestigious means of obtaining a bride is a theme found in Greek folk song in general 
(see Beaton, Digenes Akrites , 31-32) and it is also present in the ritual celebration 
of a traditional Greek wedding. See M. Alexiou, P. Dronke, ‘The lament of Jephta's 
daughter: themes, traditions, originality', Studi Medievali (3rd series) 12/2 (Spoleto 
1971) 819-63. See also Entwistle, Bride-snatching (cited in note 88). 

104. Digenes., e.g. I, 20.309; IV, 88.267-90.271, 112.629-.632, 120.763.-773; V, 
194.525-.543. This is also a theme found in Greek folk song. See Beaton, Digenis 
Akrites, 32-33; and for a parallel see Campbell, Honour, 126-7, 129-31. 

105. Digenes, IV, 90.269-.271, .291-92.299, .326-94.339, 100.450-114.682. 

106. Ibid., V, 170.134-.138. 

107. She comes out of her closet only after the doctor has left and Digenes has call- 
ed her: ibid., VIII, 234.58-.62. Similarly, I, 8.106-.107 (Eirene, hidden by the emir, 
is sought after by her brothers). The brothers' request to the emir to sell her to them 
does reflect current practise of ransoming captives (see e.g. Haldon, Kennedy, The 
Arab-Byzantine Frontier, 115) but it also carries the feeling of a female possessed, 
sold and bought by males. For a parallel concerning woman's seclusion so that she 


only sees or speaks to kinsmen before her marriage, see Campbell, Honour, 287-8, 
100-1, 114, 132.4. 
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In: of her male possessor/protector.'9? Eirene tells the emir that 
she will go Bou Kedeverc,'” while Digenes’ decisions to change 
his place of abode are taken without consultation with anyone 
but himself.!!° 

The female is so closely defined in terms of her relationship 
to a male, that she literally ceases to exist without such a rela- 
tionship. This implication is expressed most clearly in the scene 
of Digenes' death. His last wish, he tells the Girl, is that she may 
live henceforth afraid of noone, and that therefore she ought to 
marry again. Her answer (oddeic &AXoc yvopíocst ue, EL Ui ov, 
uÉx pt TEAOUVG) expresses on an obvious level her love for him, 
but also on an implied level her acceptance of his total owner- 
ship of her. Since she refuses remarriage but also cannot survive 
without a male protector, it comes as no surprise to see that in 
fact she expires before Digenes. Digenes thanks God for his wife's 
death and dies a happy man, relieved from his previous &«ópntov 
novov .. ./&ıà tò uóvnv eivai te Kai Eévnv &v toic ó6e.!!! 

The characteristics of the good female appear to be expressed 
mainly through the Girl: she is beautiful, totally submissive to 
her lord and master, pathetically following his every decision, 
word and move — to the grave —, guarded, protected and un- 
questionably owned by him. She is also *wise' in terms of sexual 
modesty: the Girl impresses Digenes when she consents to the 
elopement only after she has made him swear to marry her, she 
having kept her virginity until then.!? 

As has probably become clear by now, the poet's conception 
of the female gender is inextricably linked with his conception 
of what is a ‘proper’ female attitude to sexuality. The good female 
is, as in the examples of the Girl and Eirene, eager to preserve 

108. The belief that the female must be totally and unquestionably obedient to the 
o shared by numerous societies. For a striking example, see Campbell, Honour, 

109. Digenes, 1, 32.133. 

110. Ibid., IV, 132.956-.961; V, 158.281-160.289; VI, 214.843-.845. 

111. Jbid., VIII, 238.124-242.298, 

112. Ibid., IV, 104.502-.505, 108.570-.583. A number of these characteristics are 
shared by Eirene. She also kept her seclusion and virginity even afer she had been 
abducted by the emir: ibid., I, 6.62, 20.301-.309; and see also 1,16.236-.244 (the 


brothers praise their sister as an honourable woman who preferred to die rather than 
lose her virginity). Eirene's crucial difference to the Girl is that Eirene is a mother. 
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her sexual self as enclosed and ‘protected’ as her very body was 
in her oikos. 

Expressions of sexuality are generally accepted in males and 
— even — females, as long as they occur within mariage 17 
Extra-marital sexual unions (Digenes has two such experien- 
ces)'!4 are seen as essentially sinful and in need of repentance. !!5 
Gender wise, however, there is a difference: it is possible for 
Digenes to commit such sin and then repent for it; but it is in- 
conceivable for a good woman to do the same. For the man, this 
becomes a kind of statement of manly independence and uncon- 
trollable physical prowess. For the woman, a similar expression 
of sexuality is simply shameful. Thus, apart from the cases of 
Eirene and the Girl (both of whom reject extra-marital 
sexuality),!'® another instance of applauded female rejection of 
sexuality outside marriage comes in the description of women 
taken captive by the Saracens. The Saracen peasant who explains 
to Eirene’s brothers what happened to these women, tells them 
that they were slaughtered 51671 ok éneiBovto sic ü tais 
&AaAo0pgv. The ditch to which the informant points is filled with 
female bodies, slaughtered and mutilated.!!” 

This is not the only scene in which violence against women ap- 
pears in Digenes. Indeed, it appears repeatedly and it is always 
connected with female sexuality. In the above case, the woman 
is punished for refusing sexual contact and preserving her (socially 
constructed) honour. In two other cases however, both of whom 
are given much more prominence in the story, she is punished 
for the opposite. 


113. There are approving scenes of love making between the emir and Eirene and 
between Digenes and the Girl (in both cases after marriage): ibid., II, 26.40-.46, 
40-264-.286; II, 60.270-62.304; VI, 172.159-.170, 180.308-.310, 212.2655-.2656, 
214.839-.421; VII, 224.157-226.178. 

114. With Haplorrabdes’ daughter and Maximo: ibid., V, 156.231-160.289; VI, 
208.766-210.785. 

115. In this, Digenes is certainly not alone. Christianity generally holds that any 
manifestation of sexuality is sinful, except if it is contained within marriage and with 
a procreative end in mind. See C. Galatariotou, Neophytos the Recluse. A Cultural 
Study of a Byzantine Holy Man (unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Birmingham 
1985) I, chapter III. 

116. See above. 

117. Digenes, 1, 14.214-.230. 
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The first of these cases concerns Haplorrabdes' daughter. 
Despite a basic similarity with the Girl's behaviour (they both 
desert family and house and elope), Haplorrabdes' daughter is 
very different from the Girl. 

The Girl expresses a great conflict inside her, product of her 
feeling that because of her love for Digenes she stands to lose 
her honour: «oi fj wndénxote ávópi àAXotpio óqp0£ioa/Aóyouc 
viv petadidap SAMs uù aidovpévn,/Kai tò óvrtoc £Aeó0gpov 
(póvnua rapbeviac/SobAov Op Yywópuevov Kai åvaðès 
áà0pócoc. This is so painful to her that she describes love as hav- 
ing altered her sophrona psychen, her logismon and gnomen, as 
having enslaved her phronema, making her anaischynton. She 
cries and blames herself for her great shame, as it is clear to her 
that she has trespassed the boundaries prescribed for her sex: 
Cotton 6& yéyova EKTOG Kai TOs Ópoug napňðov / Kai 
éyevounv åvaðňg Gë tiv civ åyánnv. 

She does at least make sure, before giving in to her love, that 
she knows that her suitor comes from a noble and wealthy family, 
and that he will marry her.!!8 Further, the Girl does nothing to 
prepare for her flight: she merely allows Digenes to abduct her. 
Having taken no decision on the matter, she is absolved of respon- 
sibility for her desertion of her family and house. As she tells 
Digenes, GAN’? óunoc wo tò &ó(kncac, ünoAoyíag Éyg.!!? 
Finally, the Girl never ceases to love and care for her family, even 
after she has deserted them. She insists for example that Digenes 
must not harm her father or brothers in the fight that follows 
their elopement. 2? 

By contrast, Haplorrabdes' daughter is guilty of the most fun- 
damental social betrayal: she takes advantage of her father's 
absence to free his captive, she gives him her father's best horses 
and makes him a chief in Syria. When her mother, who had con- 
sented to all this, falls ill, the daughter seizes the opportunity to 
steal more of her parents’ wealth. Deserting her mother on her 
death-bed, she prepares horses, furniture, gold, and flies away 


118. Ibid., IV, 92.323-.325, 104.491-.522, 108.564-.583. 
119. Ibid., IV, 122.812. 
120. Ibid., IV, 112.636, 114.654-.662, 120.775-.780. 
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with her lover. When she is in turn deserted by him, she is also 
no longer a virgin."?! 

Haplorrabdes' daughter is thus characterised by nothing positive 
or good. Her excuse that she was deceived by her lover, who had 
promised to marry her, is too weak to exonerate her from shame. 
When Digenes meets her she is desperate and at the verge of 
suicide. Death appears to be a proper punishment for her since 
she has already brought moral and social death upon her through 
her shameful actions.!?2 

The other side of the coin is of course that this woman has 
behaved in breach of her patriarchally prescribed gender role. 
She is not pathetic: she conspires, she plots, she lies, she steals, 
she deserts, she deceives. In short she acts rather than merely 
follows and thus she clearly oversteps her prescribed female boun- 
daries. This is symbolically depicted by the fact that when she 
deserts parents, house and honour, she no longer wears the usual 
female dress, but a boy's clothes.'*? As a transgressor of the 
female norm, Haplorrabdes’ daughter is a rebel towards patriar- 
chal authority. 

Digenes, the most honourable of the men in the story, under- 
takes to protect her and to restore as much of her honour as can 
be restored. But his own negative feelings towards such a trans- 
gressor of gender norm are expressed by his own act of asserting 
his physical power over hers. Despite her opposition and cries, 
Digenes rapes her before he makes her deserter marry her. 

It is worth noting that Digenes’ subsequent remorse for the 
rape is entirely due to his belief that extra-marital sex is sinful, 
and in no way refers to the act of rape as being repugnant. His 
sense of guilt is thus totally egocentric, since he expresses remorse 
only for having allowed himself to fall into the sin of 
adultery.!*4 Further, it appears that rape is not treated by the 
poet as an act contradictory to the code of honour which Digenes 


121. Ibid., V, 146.66-150.149. 

122. Death can be the punishment awaiting the Sarakatsan woman who loses her 
honour: Campbell, Honour, 269-97. 

123. Digenes, V, 148.120-122.. And see also note 128. 

124. Ibid., V, 142.1-.17, 156.237-158.256, 158.284-.285. On the belief that the female 
must be disciplined and dominated by the male, see Campbell, Honour, 56.57. 
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pursues. Perhaps this is not puzzling when seen within the con- 
text of a culture which glorifies the abduction of female by male, 
expects the full submission of woman to man, and points at 
Haplorrabdes' daughter as a guilty transgressor of gender norm. 
Within this context, at the end of the day Haplorrabdes' daughter 
has been fitly punished for her rebellion by a series of humilia- 
tions in the hands of men H? 

Maximo, the other ab-normal female character of the poem, 
is different from Haplorrabdes' daughter in a number of ways. 
She is described as àróyovoc yovarkav 'AuatCóvov,/üc Bac eoa 
'AXéGSavópoc ijyaygv £x Bpaxuávov:/sixe è tijv évépyeiav 
ugyiotnv fr npoyóvov."S$ Her power is obvious, since the 
apelatai feel that it is only with her help that they might defeat 
Digenes. Her honour is beyond question. She is deceived by 
Philopappos partly because of her feelings of family loyalty and 
trust. When she realises that she was deceived into doing 
something dishonourable, she refuses to have anything.to do with 
it and cursing Philopappos she fights Digenes alone. She also 
challenges Digenes to another duel, and this takes place accord- 
ing to the rules of the code of honour.!?’ 

In other words, Maximo has transgressed the boundaries of 
her gender to a point far beyond that of Haplorrabdes' daughter. 
She wears not just a boy's costume, but a warrior's attire.?? She 
is independent, powerful, dynamic and honourable in a male 


125. Digenes., V, 156.249-158.280. 

126. Ibid., V1, 186.386-.388. 

127. Ibid., VI, 188.418-.422, 196.557-208.763; and see note 81. 

128. Female transvestism, used as a means of ‘transgressing’ female sex, assuming 
male characteristics and acting out as a male, has a long and complicated history 
in Greek culture and Orthodoxy. Examples include early female transvestite saints, 
as well as such Greek folk songs as the 'Avtpetonévn Avygpri. Note however that 
in these examples it is imperative that the woman's true sex should remain a secret 
which once uncovered will lead to loss of her assumed *male' power. See E. Patlagean, 
*L'histoire de la femme déguisée en moine et l'évolution de la sainteté feminine à 
Byzance', Studi Medievali (3e ser.) 17 (Spoleto 1976) 597-623 (reprinted in eadem, 
Structure sociale, XI); Galatariotou, Holy Women and Witches, esp. 84-85; for Greek 
folk songs see E. Constantinides, ‘Andreiomeni: The Female Warrior in Greek Folk 
Songs’, JMGS 1/1 (1983) 63-72; for the 'Avtpgvopnévn Auen see Kalonaros, 
Baoü&oc Avyevris '"Akpírac, II, 207. For a discussion of the historical evidence from 
antiquity concerning female warriors, see art. Amazones, RE I (1894) 1754-89 (R. 
Graef); also P. Samuel, Amazones, guerriéres et gaillardes (Grenoble 1973) 43ff. 
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rather than a female sense. Digenes himself says of her that she 
has ischy and andreia and that she andreagathei, clearly giving 
the message through these words that she has acquired 
characteristics of an andras.'? 

If Haplorrabdes’ daughter was allowed to cling to life, albeit 
after a series of humiliations, Maximo is not to be given such 
a pardon. Hints of traits ‘inherent’ in her ‘female nature’, despite 
her acquired ‘male’ characteristics, are given consistently in the 
poem, cutting Maximo down to (female) size. Thus, Philopappos' 
lies xarà navta nz£g(7viov thy Ma&iuobv zoiwirav/kai yàp 
eveEanadtntov Qpóvmua vyovoukstiov.? Later, realising that 
Philopappos lied to her, she rushes forward to cross the river and 
meet Digenes alone. "Evo Gë Aéyo zpóc adtHV' “Maemo, ui 
n&páonc:/üàvópáot kai yàp néguksgv £pygo001 npóc yovoikac: / 
#200 AXoinóv Ey npóg o£, óc TO Sixalov Ze" Digenes tells 
her, and he crosses the river.?! Thus the image is re-created 
whereby mobility is possessed by men, women being expected to 
remain immobile and inactive. 

When Digenes wounds her horse and she falls, she asks him 
not to kil her: zezAávnuai yàp Oc yov] Ou ozazzob 
n£w0&10.!?? Digenes spares her, and when he knocks her off 
her horse during their second duel, his reasons for not killing her 
are again referable to her female gender: MaE mov, up qopeioat,/ 
oikte(po yap og óc yuvilv kai KGAXouc nenAnopuévnv.? By 
restraining himself from hitting Maximo too hard or killing her 
in battle Digenes reasserts her female gender, which no amount 
of andreia can render irrelevant.'*4 She, on her side, calls him 
her authenta, despoten and kyrion.'*° 

Maximo's defeat by Digenes ceases to be implicitly symbolic 
of the supremacy of the male over the female sex and becomes 
clearly so when she tells him: £t1 xa p6évog yàp eipi bn’ ob6£vóg 


129. Digenes, VI, 200.645, .647, 208.751. 

130. Ibid., VI, 188.423-.425. 

131. Ibid., VI, 196.569-.573. 

132. Ibid., VI, 198.581-.592. 

133. Ibid., VI, 208.766-.777. 

134. Ibid., VY, 208.748-.755. 

135. Ibid., V1, 202.660, .671, 208.766, 210.2634. 
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q0apcica'/c0 uóvoc ue &v(kncac, oú pe dnokspóoiosic. Ip 
Digenes at first refuses Maximo's invitation, saying that since 
he is already married he cannot marry her and that he does not 
want to be unfaithful to his wife. Soon afterwards however 
Maximo's removal of some of her clothes proves too much of 
a temptation for Digenes: once again, he falls into the sin of 
adultery.!?" 

Unlike Haplorrabdes’ daughter, then, Maximo is not raped, 
but on the contrary it is she who makes all the sexual advances. 
By now, Maximo moves on very dangerous grounds. She has 
repeatedly transgressed the prescribed boundaries of the female 
sex: she is andreia, she partakes of the male rather than the female 
characteristics of honour. What until that point made her existence 
possible was her virginity. 

Research in history and social anthropology has shown how, 
in cultures as diverse as those of ancient Rome, the Tewa Indians 
and twentieth century Albanian tribes, virginity is conceived of 
as a state of sexual unspecificity in a woman's life cycle. In a 
number of such examples, woman is not considered as being ‘fully 
female’ while still a virgin. She is instead even conceived of as 
something of an androgynous creature, becoming specifically and 
exclusively female only if she loses her virinity or produces a 
child. Once Maximo loses her virginity, she becomes ‘fully 
female', and as such she is too dangerous to be allowed to exist. 
Digenes goes back to his wife, then óAcc TH SLU abtóc £i 
akpov Oónep(écac,/kapaAAwgUo mapevOic, óf0gv sic TO 
Koviyw,/Kai tavthv AE KaTAAABOV avEiAov,/LOLYEiav, póvov 
tote yàp Extedéoas &0A(oc. 7? 

Clearly Maximo is not murdered by Digenes because he fell 
into adultery’s sin again — for he had not killed Haplorrabdes’ 


136. Ibid., Vi, 208.768-.769. 

137. Ibid., V1, 210.771-210.785, 214.838. 

138. See K. Hastrup, ‘The Semantics of Biology: Virginity’, in Defining Females, 
ed. S. Ardener (London 1978) 49-65, esp. 59-60; A. Ortiz, The Tewa Worid. Space, 
Time, Being and Becoming in a Pueblo Society (Chicago 1969) esp. 89-90, 13-59; 
M.E. Durham, Some Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs of the Balkans (London 1928) 
194-5; G. Dumézil, La Religion Romaine Archaique (Paris 1966) 560; M. Beard, ‘The 
Sexual Status of the Vestal Virgins’, JRS 70 (1980) 12-27. 

139. Digenes, Vl, 214.835-.838. 
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daughter. But the crucial difference between the two women is 
that Maximo is powerful, honourable and dangerous as a war- 
rior in her dealings with men. The fact that after losing her virgi- 
nity she also becomes ‘fully female’ makes her dangerous also on 
an explicitly sexual level. Compared to her, Haplorrabdes' 
daughter is rebellious only compared, say, to the Girl, and her 
rebellion is easily controlled by her male punishers, who assure 
her return to some form of female norm through marriage. 
Nowhere does she come close to the commanding figure of 
Maximo. Hence, she is dressed in boy's clothes; Maximo in a 
warrior's armour. Hence also, the first is allowed to live, since 
she has been returned to her female role. Maximo is too far gone 
for that. 

It falls on the greatest representative of male honour in the 
poem (Digenes) to obliterate transgressors of the patriarchal 
gender role system and restore patriarchal order. He does so by 
punishing through rape Haplorrabdes’ daughter and then marry- 
ing her off; and he again does so by killing Maximo, too dangerous 
to be quashed by marriage or rape. Yet there is a difference 
between the two, in that Maximo's murder constitutes the only 
instance in which Digenes behaves not just sinfully but also 
shamefully. This is a point to which I will return. 

The tension between the sexes can be observed in every single 
depiction of female characters and in any juxtaposition with any 
male character in the poem. Surprisingly, at first, this is so even 
in the relationship between Digenes and the Girl. 

This relationship is meant, at one level at least, to be one of 
intense love between the two. He abducts her and fights her 
father's whole army to win and keep her. He marries her and 
proceeds to live with her on his own, totally divorced from other 
people (except for their attendant servants) in idyllic, romanticised 
semi-nomadism, where their whole universe seems to be confin- 
ed in their tent. Many lines are devoted to descriptions of their 
love making. He protects and saves her from apelatai, dragons 
and lions. 

Yet there is a tension between them, which is carefully inter- 
woven throughout most of the poem, and whose crucial impor- 
tance becomes apparent only at the last, death-bed scene of 
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Hints of this tension are already found in the abduction scene. 
There, both lovers are locked in mistrust and misunderstanding. 
The Girl does not turn up at the secret rendez-vous on the ar- 
ranged time, because she fell asleep. This causes Digenes OAiyiv 
.. . &éqópntov Kai ó60vnv pEyiotnv, for he immediately thinks 
that she must have changed her mind.!^ When she does appear 
she warns him that her father and brothers will surely kill him, 
to which he answers that she should not be worried about such 
a thing. But he also adds, clearly implying that he is not con- 
vinced of her truthfulness, that he hopes she is not saying all this 
because she chose another man.'*! 

Later, and even after Digenes has defeated all her father's army 
for her, the Girl is still not sure that she has done the right thing 
to follow him. Just before they reach his parents’ house she tells 
him that she is ashamed because she will be meeting his kin 
unescorted by any servants and without her array. In no uncer- 
tain terms she tells him that things would have been better if he 
had listened to her father and gone with her to his house first. 
She places all the blame and all the shame squarely on Digenes’ 
shoulders, saying that it was he who took these decisions.!? 

Criticism, implied or otherwise, and lack of full trust for 
Digenes on the part of the Girl is also expressed later, after she 
had been living with him. Despite all she sees and hears of Digenes' 
feats, the Girl appears to be the only character in the poem who 
is not convinced of what everybody else is, namely of Digenes' 
supreme andreia and invincibility. 

When apelatai appear and tell Digenes that he ought to give 
up the Girl to them or else they will kill him, she runs into their 
tent, terrified: Aóyotz abtóv niotevoaca £óg. (ace opddpa. 
When Digenes asks her what is causing her anxiety, she answers: 
ióob yàp xopijónge0a . . . not even considering that Digenes 
might in fact defeat the apelatai — which is of course exactly 
what he proceeds to do. Digenes is angered by her lack of full 
trust in him and expressly says that he wished to scold her for 


140. Ibid., IV, 98.409-.415. 
141. Ibid., IV, 100.436-102.478. 
142. Ibid., IV, 122:808-.812. 
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this, but he seems to be unable to express the full range of his 
emotions to her.!? 

There is, further, a hint that Digenes, in whom the Girl never 
believes unconditionally, only needs her recognition and help in 
order to become totally invincible. There is only one instance in 
which she actually helps him: when he finds himself in danger 
in a fight with the apelatai, she cries out Aóyov . . . éníkoupov 
... “PAvipiCov, © napoiAtate!”’ Kai eôbi obv tõ AÓyo/io xov 
&varaBouevoc, "3000 tóv 'Ioavváxknv.!^ That is all that 
Digenes wants her to give him: ‘a helping word’ and her uncon- 
ditional recognition of his andreia. 

Instead, she remains unconvinced by him and loses no oppor- 
tunity to point out his wrongdoings. After raping Haplorrabdes' 
daughter Digenes is tormented by guilt for having committed a 
sin, but also for having betrayed the Girl. He feels ashamed at 
having greatly wronged her and he resolves to change their place 
of abode Suë tò yvó vai Kai abt] thy mapdvopov Wiën JI 

Apart from the information that the Girl got to know of 
Digenes’ wrong doing, we are given no more details. But what 
follows after his sinful behaviour with Maximo gives us an idea 
of the Girl’s reaction to such incidents. Having defeated the army 
of the apelatai and Maximo in order to save the Girl, Digenes 
returns to her. Unfortunately the Grottaferrata manuscript has 
a lacuna here. However, the scene of this encounter between the 
Girl and Digenes which Mavrogordato supplies from the Trebi- 
zond manuscript appears to be a close rendering of the lost scene, 
at least in terms of the Girl being sexually jealous and suspicious 
of Digenes’ doings with Maximo:' there are clear references in 
the Grottaferrata manuscript that Digenes lied to the Girl in 
respect of his conduct with Maximo, that the Girl believed his 
lies and thus ‘had some relief’, and that her words to Digenes 
in the lost scene were disapproving ones.!^ 

How much, and how disastrously, the Girl’s disapproval work- 


143. Ibid., VI, 170.126-172.173. 

144. Ibid., VI, 176.232-.250. 
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ed on Digenes becomes clear from the lines immediately follow- 
ing. For it is kata vodv BaAov tà prinaxa tfj; kópneo that 
Digenes, enraged, murders Maximo.'** Digenes had earlier said 
that he considered it unmanly to fight and shameful to kill a 
woman.!? Yet, trying to sooth the guilt and rage which the 
Girl's words instilled in him, he now slaughters Maximo outside 
even the process of an honourably conducted duel. This is the 
only occasion in which Digenes behaves as an anandros and in 
breach of the code of honour. The behaviour of Digenes as the 
*ideal hero' and supreme representative of male honour is on this 
occasion explicitly problematic, especially since his own admis- 
sion that phonos of a woman is a shameful act comes a mere 
seven lines before he actually commits it.? Digenes must and 
does take the blame for (hus Il Yet even on this occasion it is 
worth noting that some of the blame has also been placed on the 
Girl whose words enraged Digenes. 

All these loose threads cease to be implied statements which, 
it could be argued, may appear in the poem by coincidence; and 
they are tied up together in Digenes' death-bed scene. Dying, he 
reminds the Girl of their life together. Ail his lifetime's major 
deeds are then explicitly, at last, linked with Digenes' effort to 
win the Girl's unconditional approval, one with which he might 
have become invincible and even immortal, and which she con- 
sistently denied him. 

He reminds her of how he abducted her, without fearing her 
father, her brothers or their army, how he defeatd them all without 


148. Ibid., VI, 214.834-.838; and also VIII, 238.119. 

149. Ibid., VI, 208.748-.752; and VI, 214.831. For a parallel see Campbell, Honour, 
293. 

150. It is interesting to notice that it is immediately after this murder that Digenes 
decides to settle down in a palace. Thenceforward he ceases to perform outstanding 
heroic deeds, and eventually dies. It is tempting to speculate that Digenes’ sudden 
‘retirement’ is linked to his failure, because of Maximo's murder, to become the ‘ideal 
hero’. 

151. The episodes of adultery and murder are contained within the first person nar- 
rative of Digenes, which begins with a reference to his sins and which carries over- 
tones of religious confession (e.g. Digenes, V, 142.1-.17). I disagree with Mavrogor- 
dato’s translation of the crucial line VI, 214.838. The meaning of the Greek text is 
not clear, but I would suggest that the word moicheian refers to ‘adultery’, and not 
to ‘adulteress’, and that Digenes is confessing hese that he committed not only adultery 
but also phonon, 
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harming her father and brothers, how he refused her father's offer 
of a dowry: taidta návta nenoínka tva oe éxk«epóíoo. Of how 
he saved her from the dragon: tadta A xatetóAunoa Sia tiv 
oiv &yannv. How he saved her from the lion and the apelatai: 
tadta dé Éveka tig G&yanns &£xoioÜumnv, / DC ob TOV KOGHOV, 
ob tò Gv siyov npotiuntéov. How he fought the apelatai, and 
how her encouraging cry was enough to strengthen him and make 
him drive them all away: kai tadta SV brepPortw Exorobunv 
&yáznc/tüc oñs, navvnepróðnte, önws vá oe kepórioo. How 
he destroyed Maximo’s army and then went back and killed her, 
too: Kai &AAa noAA® nAsiova à tiv ofv ayannv,/éut woxn, 
nmenoinka iva oe Exxepdiow. The end result of this life-long 
struggle to win the Girl's love?: xai tod cokoxoÜ ünétuyxov, 
fiuaptov tfjg &AníóoGg/kai yap mAnpogopnü0nu pépoiov 
&zoO0vioxo.!*? 

Digenes, whom everybody acknowledges as an almost hyperan- 
thrópon being, dies a disappointed man, without hope, because 
the only person in the world for whose recognition he craves re- 
mains unconvinced by him. Only at the end is this tension between 
Digenes and the Girl placed in explicit terms. And only at the 
end is there explicit expression of what was consistently hinted 
at and implied in the last five Books of Digenes. Namely, that 
the story of Digenes is one whose major apparent dynamic behind 
the action is the pursuit of the code of male honour as opposed 
to and against shame; but whose real dynamic appears in the end 
to be the opposition and tension between the sexes, and one man's 
fruitless pursuit of one woman's unconditional love. 


Some concluding remarks 

In this paper I have tried to show how the social significance 
of the Grottaferrata Digenes is most clearly seen through the sets 
of structural oppositions around which the poem is built. 

I pointed out only one of the oppositions signifying difference 
— namely that between the oikos and the tenda. One of the func- 
tions of this opposition is to emphasise in a subtle way that there 
existed cultural differences between the Byzantine and the Arab 
aristocratic inhabitant of the frontier. 

152. Digenes, VIII, 236.69-238.125. 
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Different from this type of opposition is another set of opposi- 
tions, and I described the most important of these: between the 
emperor and Digenes, between honour and shame, between the 
male and the female. I called these oppositions ‘dynamic’, in the 
sense that their existence appears to generate the action. They 
also appear to seek self-justification through it, existing as they 
do in a less-than-obvious level in the poem, apparently buried 
under the flow of words and action. Yet is is the characters, the 
scenes, the action itself of the poem that are created as a result 
of the existence of these underlying structural oppositions, and 
not the other way around. 

Further, the society which Digenes describes is an imaginary 
construct, but its (equally imaginary) conflicts refer, through the 
text itself, to the conflicts and contradictions of the social reality 
of the culture which produced the poem. If, for example, there 
did not already exist a conflict and tension between the frontier 
aristocrat and Constantinople, then the scene and -exchanges 
between the emperor and Digenes would either have assumed a 
different form, or would not exist at all. Again, if it were not 
for the existence of conflict between the male and the female in 
the particularly polarised form which it assumed in the frontier 
region, gender roles and relationships between men and women 
in Digenes would be depicted differently, and some scenes and 
characters would have no reason to appear in the poem. And if 
it were not for the particularity of the social conditions of the 
Byzantine-Arab frontier as distinct from the territories behind 
it, Digenes would either not have been created at all, or it would 
be devoid, for example, of the emphasis on the opposition bet- 
ween the particular conception of honour and shame which the 
poem depicts. 

The social significance of Digenes lies, thus, in that underneath 
the action and through the poem's structural oppositions, Digenes’ 
poet both produced an imaginary society and through it 
reproduced (whether consciously or not) aspects of his culture's 
conflicts and contradictions. My conclusion, therefore, is that 
Digenes does not simply also contain hints of social conflict and 
contradiction; but that it exists in the specific form in which it 
does primarily because of it. 
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Finally, I hope that the argument of the preceeding pages has 
gone some way towards justifying my reading of the Grottafer- 
rata Digenes as a systematic and internally coherent construct; 
and towards showing that in creating (deliberately or not) superim- 
posed layers of significance, its elusive poet was capable of a 
degree of subtlety which he has not so far been credited for. 


Selwyn College, Cambridge 
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The Byzantine Godfather* 
RUTH MACRIDES 


Ties of ritual kinship have long been the object of interest and 
intensive study by anthropologists who have shown their 
ceremonial, social and economic significance but also the great 
variety which exists cross-culturally.! Historians of Renaissance 
Italy and the mediaeval west have taken up the investigation, 
discovering spiritual relationships to be valuable indicators of the 
range and type of social contacts.” 


* Earlier drafts of this paper were read at the Sixteenth Spring Symposium of Byzan- 
tine Studies, Edinburgh, the Melbourne-Monash Research Seminar, University of 
Melbourne, and the Seminar in Modern Greek Language and Literature, King’s Col- 
lege, London. I wish to thank the participants for their helpful comments. 


1. S.W. Mintz and E.R. Wolf, ‘An Analysis of Ritual Co-parenthood (Com- 
padrazgo)', Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 6 (1950) 341-368; S. Gudeman, 
‘Spiritual relationships and selecting a Godparent’, Man, n.s. 10 (1975) 221-237; ibid., 
‘The Compadrazgo as a Reflection of the Natural and Spiritual Person’, Proceedings 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (1971) 45-67; 
E.A. Hammel, Alternative Social Structures and Ritual Relations in the Balkans 
(Englewood Cliffs 1968); G. Anderson, ‘Il Comparaggio: The Italian Godparenthood 
Complex’, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 13 (1957) 32-53; A.K. Sertel, ‘Ritual 
Kinship in Eastern Turkey', Anthropological Quarterly 44 (1971) 37-50; J.K. Camp- 
bell, Honour, family and patronage (Oxford 1964) 217-224; J. du Boulay, ‘The Blood: 
Symbolic relationships between descent, marriage, incest prohibitions and spiritual 
kinship in Greece, Man n.s. 19 (1984) 533-556; R. Just, Spartohori: The constitution 
of an Ionian island village community (unpublished D. Phil. thesis, University of 
Oxford 1981); M.E. Kenna, ‘The idiom of family’, in Mediterranean Family Struc- 
tures, ed. J.G. Peristiany (Cambridge 1976) 347-362; S. Aschenbrenner, ‘Folk Model 
vs. Actual Practice: The Distribution of Spiritual Kin in a Greek Village’, Anthro- 
pological Quarterly 48 (1975) 65-86. 

2. R.F.E. Weissman, Ritual brotherhood in Renaissance Florence (New York, London 
1982); J.H. Lynch, Godparents and Kinship in Early Medieval Europe (Princeton 
1986). 
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A study of spiritual kinship and, more specifically, baptismal 
sponsorship is worth undertaking for Byzantium also.? 
Although the relative paucity of sources rules out the possibility 
of drawing a picture of systems or networks of relationships,* 
or even of answering some of the basic questions with confidence, 
an attempt to chart the evidence provides an awareness of a dimen- 
sion of social relations which up to now has been ignored, 
misunderstood, or simply undervalued. An examination of the 
circumstances in which the ties were formed and the context in 
which they are mentioned can reveal the considerations which 
lay behind choices and the functions which the relationships ful- 
filled. An inquiry into the ties created by baptismal sponsorship 
can also contribute to the larger questions of the role of the family 
and the importance of friendship in Byzantium. 

The sources for this study are wide-ranging: civil and canon 
law, monastic charters, historiographical and hagiographical 
works, letters, synodal decisions, and satirical verse. Some periods 
are better represented than others, as are some groups in society; 
nearly all the evidence concerns emperors, high-ranking civil and 
military officials, and members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
It follows from this too that the sources are, with few exceptions, 
from an urban, Constantinopolitan, context. 

Baptism was only one of the ritual occasions on which a spiritual 
relationship could be contracted: the taking of monastic vows,’ 
the adoption of a brother (&ógAqonoita),ó entrance into a lay 


3. The foundation has been laid by E. Patlagean, ‘Christianisation et parentés rituelles: 
Le domaine de Byzance', Annales ESC 33 (1978) 625-636, reprinted in the author's 
Structure sociale, famille, Chrétienté à Byzance (IVe-XIe siècle) (London, Variorum 
1981) XII; also Ph. Koukoules, “H Bázticic,' in Bucavtivov Bíoc kai HoAÀmicuóc 
IV (Athens 1950) 43-69; ‘Anadoque’ in Dictionnaire d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie 1,2 (Paris 1907) cols. 1872-1880. 

4. Compare the Byzantine evidence with the 300 references to baptismal kinship in 
Latin sources before 900 AD (Lynch, Godparents and Kinship, 44) and see Weissman, 
Ritual brotherhood, 16-19, for an analysis of a fourteenth-century Florentine's net- 
work of social contacts. 

5. J. Pargoire, ‘Anadoque’, Dictionnaire d'Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie 
1, 2, 1876-1878. 

6. Patlagean (as in n.3) 628-630; G. Michailides-Nouaros, ‘Tlepi mc &6EAqonodag 
£v Ti åpxaig “EAAG& Kai £v tõ BuCavtio’, in Tóuoc Kovotavtívou ‘Apuevonoviou 
(Thessalonike 1952) 251-313; A. Dmitrievski, Opisanie Liturgicheskich Rukopisei Y 
(Kiev 1895) 215. 
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confraternity? were others. These all provided opportunities to 
form relationships outside the family, yet they also created family 
through the language of kinship used to describe and define them. 
To this list should be added the institution of adoption whose 
history, from the ninth century at least, was closely linked with 
that of baptism, giving both a common terminology. In canon 
law, both baptismal sponsorship and adoption were grouped 
together as spiritual relationships established through prayers and 
God's mediation and, therefore, superior to blood relation- 
ships.® 

The close identification of adoption and baptismal sponsor- 
ship dates from the legislation of Leo VI which was decisive for 
the development of adoption as an institution. The emperor 
stipulated that henceforth an ecclesiastical blessing was to be an 
integral part of the act of adoption — in fact, the constitutive 
act. The prayers of the church were to create the relationship of 
parent and son/daughter, and not any civil procedure. Although 
a liturgical celebration of adoption was already in existence, it 
was not being observed, with the result that adoptive parents were 
marrying their adopted children to their blood children. It was 
to put an end to such practices that Leo promulgated the novel 
on adoption.’ This law had two important consequences for the 
institution: from that time on adoption was assimilated to bap- 
tism both in terminology and in marriage prohibitions. 

The oldest prayers for adoption which survive in an 
Euchologion of the ninth century show the extent to which adop- 
tion and baptismal sponsorship shared a common language. From 
the patristic period baptism had been called an adoption (vio8ecia) 
because Christ's baptism had granted all believers adoption in 


7. J. Nesbitt and J. Wiita, ‘A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era’, BZ 68 (1975) 
360-384; Dmitrievski, Opisanie II (Kiev 1901) 1051. 

8. See references in n.14. 

9. N. 24: P. Noailles and A. Dain, Les Novelles de Léon le Sage: Texte et traduc- 
tion (Paris 1944) 92-95; see Balsamon's discussion of the novel in his commentary 
on c.53, council in Trullo: G. Rhalles and M. Potles, Zóvzayua rou 0eícv kai iepiv 
xavóvov II (Athens 1852, repr. 1966) 430-431. In novels 26 and 27 Leo VI extended 
the right of adoption to eunuchs and women: ed. Noailles-Dain, 100-111. See J. 
Beaucamp, ‘La situation juridique de la femme à Byzance’, Cahiers de Civilisation 
médiévale 20 (1977) 173-174, for the significance of these laws. 
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the Holy Spirit." Now adoption took on the language of bap- 
tism; the prayers for adoption refer to the son or daughter ‘about 
to be reborn’, an allusion to the rebirth which baptism is. At the 
end of the rite the adoptive father who is called a sponsor 
(&vadox0c), addresses his child with the words from Psalm 2.7, 
completing the allusion to baptism: ‘Thou art my son; this day 
I have begotten thee'. Adoptive father and son are 'spiritual father 
and son', above flesh and blood parent and offspring.!! So 
similar are the terms used of the adopted child and the godchild 
that, without the addition of a qualifying phrase they are im- 
possible to distinguish. 

The process of assimilation can be traced also in the marriage 
prohibitions which were applied to both kinds of relationships. 
The earliest proscriptions date from Justinian whose legislation 
forbade the marriage of adoptive father and adopted child. D 
Leo VI's novel establishing adoption as a spiritual relationship 
confirmed a prohibition on marriage between the natural and 
adopted children of a parent.? But from the twelfth century 
there was a tendency to equate the marriage prohibitions for adop- 
tive relationships with those for blood kin, with the argument 
that spiritual relationships are superior to and take precedence 
over natural or blood relationships.!^ Precisely the same ten- 
dency can be observed with regard to baptismal sponsorship. 

Certainly the similarities between adoption and baptismal spon- 
sorship were great. Both were regarded as spiritual relationships 

10. J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology: Its Origin and Early Development 
(Nijmegen 1962) 138. 

11. J. Goar, Euchologion sive rituale graecorum (Venice 1730, repr. Graz 1960) 
561-563. Compare with the language used of adoptive parents and adopted children 
in formulae for adoption contracts: G. Ferrari, Formulari Notarili inediti dell'età 
bizantina (Rome 1912) no. 40, p. 65; C.N. Sathas, Mecaiovikr] BifiAio6ríkm VI (Paris, 
Venice 1877 repr. Athens 1972) no. 18 pp. 628-630; no. 19 pp. 630-631. 

12. C.E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Geschichte des Griechisch-Rómischen Rechts 
(Berlin 1892, repr. Aalen 1955) 69-71. 

13. N. 24, ed. Noailles-Dain, 95, 16-22. 

14. Balsamon, commentary on c. 53, council in Trullo: Rhalles-Potles, II, 429-431, 
and discussion. by A. Schminck in Fontes Minores 5 (1982) 203-204 and notes; 
Chomatenos, ed. J.B. Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica spicilegio Solesmensi VI (Paris, 
Rome 1891, repr. Farnborough 1967) cols. 69, 551, 725-726; Pediasimos, ed. A. 


Schminck, ‘Der Traktat nepi yauwv des Johannes Pediasimos’, Fontes Minores 1 
(1976) 11.336-374 (pp. 155-156); Harmenopoulos, Hexabiblos 4.8.6. 
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established by an ecclesiastical rite. They had a common termi- 
nology, were subject to marriage prohibitions, and were open to 
both sexes. Yet, despite these parallels, baptismal sponsorship 
was a unique institution which surpassed adoption in importance 
as a spiritual tie and differed significantly in function. Sponsor- 
ship, unlike adoption, was not concerned with providing an heir 
or transmitting an inheritance. It did, however, involve a 
larger number of people than adoption and therefore played a 
potentially more vital social role. Baptismal sponsorship was by 
far the more common and pervasive of the two, for every adult 
in the early church and, later, more commonly, infants had to 
have a sponsor present at the ‘adoption in holy baptism’, to ‘give 
security for’ the newborn ‘received’ from the waters of rebirth.!é 

But the sacrament involved more people in another way also. 
The ties created by the sacrament bound not only the spiritual 
father and his spiritual child but also the godparent and the natural 
parent, a relationship which was described by the distinctive word 
ovvtekvia!’ or coparenthood. Godparent and natural parent 
addressed each other as obvteKve, a word still used in some parts 
of Greece!® although koumbaros, of Italian derivation 
(compare),!? is more common. But even beyond this relationship 
there was a wider group of people bound by the sacrament — 


15. Blastares, Syntagma, Rhalles-Potles, VI, 138. See J. Goody, The development 
of the family and marriage in, Europe (Cambridge 1983) 194-200, esp. 194-195. 

16. R.F.G. Burnish, ‘The role of the godfather in the East in the fourth century’ 
Studia Patristica 18 (1982) 558-564; Lynch, Godparents and Kinship 83-140. 

17. The word appears in the sixth century for the first time, as far as I know: see 
John the Faster, MPG 88 col. 1893 (cóvtgkvov). The same is true of the Latin 
equivalent, compater (commater, compaternitas): Lynch, Godparents and Kinship, 
194. These linguistic developments along with the stipulation of the first marriage 
prohibitions in the same period indicate the growing importance of the institution 
and the separation of natural from spiritual kin. 

18. Kenna, The idiom of family (as in n. 1) 352 and n. 1 (an Aegean island). 

19. The first references to koumbaros in Greek texts date from the fifteenth century 
and link the word with its western origin: Mazaris' Journey to Hades, ed. L. Westerinck 
et al. (State University of New York at Buffalo 1975) 28: ‘Opi oe én’ àAn6sg(ac, 
@ Kata Aativovg Kovprape; also, Xova&ópiov tov ebyeviK@v yovaik@v xoi 
THLMOTaTOV &pxovticodv ed. K. Krumbacher, ‘Ein vulgárgriechischer Weiberspiegel’, 
Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Munich 1905) 335-433 (text: 375-412) 1. 1199 (see 154 infra.). For 
the poem’s composition in fifteenth-century Crete see H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Volksliteratur (Munich 1971) 193-194. 
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the offspring of the two families united in spiritual kinship. 
Children of synteknoi referred to one another as brother and 
sister? and the baptismal ties were sufficient reason for spiritual 
siblings to assist one another.?! Those like Michael Psellos who 
made the most of every relationship, would go beyond this and 
claim a spiritual relationship with the offspring of a spiritual 
brother.? People remembered these ties over generations. When 
the grandchildren of a godmother and her goddaughter wished 
to marry, they were aware of the spiritual kinship which united 
their families and took the precaution of presenting their case 
before the synod in Constantinople.? 

Baptismal sponsorship was open to all orthodox Christians, 
apart from those who had taken monastic vows. Monastic charters 
of all periods expressly forbade monks to act as godparents; 
yet they did so.” In the thirteenth century, the first explicit pro- 


20. See notes 21, 42, 91. 

21. The sultan Kaikhusraw, godson of Alexios III, kept the peace with Alexios’ son- 
in-law, the emperor Theodore I Laskaris, because he considered the empress Anna 
a sister: George Akropolites, ed. A. Heisenberg I (Leipzig 1903, repr. Stuttgart 1978) 
14, 8-23. 

22. See p.157 below and n.91. In a letter to the emperor Constantine Doukas, Psellos 
refers to the empress Eudokia Makrembolitissa, the daughter of his spiritual brother, 
as ‘niece’: C.N. Sathas, Mecaiwvixy BifiAio6rikm V (Paris, Venice 1876, repr. Athens 
1972) 347. On Psellos’ network of friends, see H. Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur la société 
byzantine au XIe siècle: nouvelles hiérarchies et nouvelles solidarités’, Travaux et 
Mémoires 6 (1976) 109. 

23. Case presented before the patriarch Nicholas IH (a. 1092): V. Grumel, Les 
Regestes des Actes du Patriarcate de Constantinople 1 (Paris 1947) N. 968; see the 
account of the case by Balsamon, Rhalles-Potles 11, 430-431. 

24. Theodore Stoudites, Aug Dia: MPG 99, col. 1820; Tzimiskes, Typikon (a. 972): 
Actes du Prótaton, ed. D. Papachryssanthou, Archives de l'Athos VII (Paris 1975) 
no.7, 212, 92-94; Athanasios the Athonite, Typikon: ed. Ph. Meyer, Die Haupt- 
urkunden für die Geschichte der Athoskloster (Leipzig 1894, repr. Amsterdam 1965), 
113, 21-22; Manuel II, Chrysobull-Typikon (a. 1406): Actes du Prótaton, ed. 
Papachryssanthou, no. 13, 260, 60-62. The prohibition is repeated also by the char- 
tophylax Nikephoros: P. Gautier, ‘Le Chartophylax Nicéphore, oeuvre canonique 
et notice biographique', REB 27 (1969) 172. For this prohibition in the west, see J.H. 
Lynch, ‘Baptismal Sponsorship and Monks and Nuns, 500-1000’, American Benedic- 
tine Review 31 (1980) 108-129. 

25. The typikon of loannes Prodromos (ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Noctes 
Petropolitanae |St. Petersburg 1913, repr. Leipzig 1976] 80, 18-81, 20) contains a 
cautionary tale of a godfather-monk. A prominent example of a monk who became 
a godfather is Euthymios who was godfather to Constantine VII, according to the 
Vita Euthymii (ed. P. Karlin-Hayter |Brussels 1970| 71, 8-18. 
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hibition, it seems, against parents acting as godparents to their 
own children appears in a legal compilation.” The only 
reference to parents in this role in the centuries before, in a law 
of Leo V,” reveals that some parents, taking advantage of the 
marriage prohibition between a godfather and the mother of the 
child pronounced at the council in Trullo in 692,78 acted as god- 
parents to their own children in order to obtain grounds for 
divorce. 

For Byzantium, unlike modern Greece, there is no evidence 
to identify the wedding sponsor (anadochos or paranymphos),? 
about whom little is known, with the godparent. If the same per- 
son did act as sponsor at the wedding and then at the baptism 
of a child of that marriage, reference is made in the sources only 
to the second and more important of the two roles. 

Women as well as men could stand as godparents. Elias, 
metropolitan of Crete in the twelfth century, remarks in an 
Erotapokrisis that it was common in his time, although he im- 
plies he does not entirely approve. People do not know what spon- 
sorship entails, so that women take on this weighty responsibility 
indiscriminately. Given this state of affairs, Elias comments, there 
is no hindrance to a woman acting as godmother when her hus- 
band has baptised the first child of a couple but is away at the 
time of the second child's birth.?? 

26. Prochiron auctum 8.79; 8.90: J. Zepos and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum VII 
(Athens 1931, repr. Aalen 1962) 70; 72. In the early church, until the late fifth cen- 
tury, the sponsors were usually the parents of the child: Lynch, Godparents and Kin- 
ship, 130-134, 277-281. Lynch (134, 280-281) states that both Latin and Byzantine 
Christianity forbade parents to sponsor their own children by the eighth century. His 
authority for this prohibition in Byzantium seems to be the law of Leo V (see n. 27). 
However this law does not expressly forbid parents to sponsor their own children. 
A case in the Peira (49.24) shows that a man who lived with a woman and had children 
with her was seen to have acknowledged the children as his own by sponsoring them 
in baptism: Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum IV, 203-204. 

27. For the text see D. Simon, ‘Zur Ehegesetzgebung der Isaurier', Fontes Minores 
1 (1976) 22,17-23,28;30-40; for the attribution to Leo V, see O. Kresten, 
*Datierungsprobleme ‘isaurischer’ Eherechtsnovellen. 1. Coll. I. 26’, Fontes Minores 
4 (1981) 37-106. 

28. Canon 53: Rhalles-Potles, II, 428-429. 

29. On the paranymphos or anadochos in marriage see Symeon of Thessalonica: 
MPG 155, 509D; Ph. Koukoules, “O yápoc', Bucavtivóv Biog kai Moditiopoc IV, 
107; ‘Anadoque’, in Dictionnaire d'Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, 1,2, 
1878-1879. 

30. Rhalles-Potles, V, 380; new edition by K. Pitsakis forthcoming in Fontes Minores. 
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Sources from different periods seem to indicate that it was not 
unusual for one person to act as godparent to all the children 
of a marriage. It may even have been the norm. The comments 
of Elias of Crete concerning the sharing of the duty by a couple 
indicate that some effort was made to limit synteknia to one per- 
son per family. Indeed, examples of godparents from a wide 
chronological span reinforce this impression.*! These cases 
could, of course, represent exceptions rather than the rule but 
the complaints of Joseph Bryennios, in a late fourteenth-century 
sermon, that people in his day chose different godparents for their 
children imply that, at least as far as the church was concerned, 
one godparent for all the children of a marriage was desirable.?? 
If it was common to limit the number of families with which 
synteknia was contracted, this practice would appear to have been 
the unofficial response of the people to the problem posed by 
marriage prohibitions. In other words, it would have provided 
a way of restricting the number of families with which marriage 
alliances would have been forbidden. For, although in the sixth 
century the prohibitions affected only godparents and their god- 
children, the proscriptions grew to include an ever-widening group 
of spiritual relations.? By the late seventh century, sexual and 
marital relations between a godfather and the mother of his god- 
child were uncanonical;** by the eighth, a son could not marry 
his father’s godchild nor the mother of the godchild.?? By the 
twelfth century, the prohibitions were regarded in ecclesiastical 


In Byzantium there does not seem to have been any attempt to match the sex of the 
child and that of the godparent. 

31. John the Almsgiver was godfather to all the children of a patrikios (see n.50); 
the emperor Theophilos to all the children of his strategos Manuel (see n.78); 
Nikephoros Phokas to all the children of Theophano and Romanos (see n.100); an 
antiprosopos in the thirteenth century to all the children of the emperor Theodore 
Komnenos Doukas and his wife Eirene (see n.101). 

32. Joseph Bryennios, KegáAata éntaxic éntá, in Tà napadeimouéva, ed. Th. Man- 
dakases, IH (Leipzig 1784) 107: avaSdéyouc Akote &AXouc novus0a. H.-G. Beck, 
Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich 1959) 749. 

33. See the discussion by Zachariae von Lingenthal, Geschichte des Griechisch- 
Rómischen Rechts, 69-71; J. Zhishman, Das Eherecht der orientalischen Kirche (Vienna 
1864) 271-274. 

34. Council in Trullo, c. 53: Rhalles-Potles, II, 428-429. 

35. Ecloga, ed. L. Burgmann (Frankfurt 1983) 2.2 (p.170). 
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circles as equivalent to those which applied to blood relations — 
that is, they extended to the seventh degree.*© 

Unlike the mediaeval west from the ninth century on,? in 
Byzantium each child had only one godparent, unless he was the 
child of an emperor. In the well-documented cases of Constan- 
tine V and Constantine VII, the large number of godparents were 
drawn from the highest civil and military officials of the 
empire? A miniature in the Skylitzes manuscript in Madrid 
shows the baptism of Constantine VII, with a crowd of godparents 
standing by the font in readiness to receive the infant.? 

The duties of a godfather towards his spiritual child are stated 
in general terms by the early church fathers who speak of their 
role as instructors in the faith and as moral guides." They em- 
phasize the gravity of the task and the need to watch over, counsel 
and correct the spiritual child for his entire life.*' The examples 
of godparents which have survived do not show them carrying 
out these duties but rather others which are nowhere explictly 
stated. We see godparents acting as substitute parents, caring for 
the physical well-being of their godchildren, in cases where the 
parents were unable to carry out their obligations. Constantine 
Akropolites, son of George, the megas logothetes under Michael 
VIII, speaks of the brother he had ‘not by the law of marriage 


36. See the discussion and references above, p.142, notes 13, 14; also A. Schminck, 
‘Drei Patriarchalschreiben aus der ersten Hälfte des 13. Jahrhunderts’, Fontes Minores 
5 (1982) 193-214, esp. 202-204; D. Simon, ‘Fragen an Johannes von Kitros', "Agiéncua 
atov Niko ZBopwvo | (Rethymno 1986) 273-276. A further marriage prohibition, 
that between the spiritual siblings of the same godparent, is recorded in the Ecloga 
privata aucta: Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum VI, 1.4 (p.12-13). There is no indication, 
however, that Byzantine godparents baptised only children of the same sex in order 
tó reduce the number of forbidden marriages. See Just, Spartohori (as in n. 1) for 
this practice in contemporary Greece. 

37. Lynch, Godparents and Kinship, 204-209. 

38. Constantine V: Theophanes, ed. C. de Boor I (Leipzig 1883, repr. Hildesheim, 
1980) 400, 2-17; Constantine VII: Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn) 370, 13; Skylitzes, 
ed. I. Thurn (CFHB) (Berlin and New York 1973) 184, 16-185, 25. For multiple god- 
parents, see also a case from the high aristocracy, below n.105. 

39. A. Grabar and M. Manoussacas, L 'illustration du manuscrit de Skylitzés de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale de Madrid (Venice 1979) fig. 134. 

40. See the discussion in Burnish, The role of the godfather in the East in the fourth 
century (as in n. 16) 558-564; Lynch, Godparents and Kinship, 117-140. 

41. Dionysios the Areopagite, MPG 3, 393B, 413C; Elias of Crete, Rhalles-Potles, 
V, 380; Symeon of Thessalonica, MPG 155, 212CD. 
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but by a holier and greater birth, holy baptism'. His spiritual 
brother, George, who was the same age as Constantine, was 
regarded as a son and was given the same care and considera- 
tion. The two boys were raised and educated together and George 
later entered the family monastery.*? 

Another godparent who lived in Constantinople in the early 
fifteenth century, Maria Tzevevou, a widow, raised her godson 
John and his sister when they became orphans. When the sister 
married, Maria gave her a dowry consisting of her own things 
and property left by the girl's mother upon her death.? The 
patriarchal document which describes Maria's efforts on behalf 
of the orphaned children also mentions her payment of the funeral 
and commemorative service expenses for the deceased mother and 
later for the daughter. This may have been one of the unwritten 
duties of a godparent toward his synteknos and godchild,^^ but 
it is impossible to generalise on the basis of this example alone. 

In cases of need, godparents acted as substitute parents to their 
godchildren, providing for their upbringing, education and mar- 
riage. A letter of Michael Choniates, metropolitan of Athens, 
to George Bardanes, chartophylax at Athens and later 
metropolitan of Corfu, reveals their joint venture at matchmaking 
on behalf of Bardanes’ godson, a convert John Syrinos.* God- 
parents might also enter into business relations with their god- 
children. Maria Tzevevou, the widow who took in her godson 
and raised him, later opened a milk bar with him in 


42. Constantine Akropolites, unpublished Logos for St. Panteleimon, cod. Ambro- 
sianus, H. 81 Sup. 216, f. 216: 'HAuxwótnc nòg xpóg natpóc SE uoi kai à6gAqóc, 
ob vóu% YOL toto Kat’ £u£ yeyov@c, Deorépg BE yevvýosi Kai Kpeittovi (tH 
£x Tov Deiou Aë Panticouatoc) Eig vidv Aomoefgic Kai Soa ye Kaya Ravtoias 
énwmedsiac &&wbeic. TOv sbnatpidwv odtos Åv, Te@pytoc toto ye óvoua, "Ipnp 
tobnOvupnov . . . Odtosg ov adv égoi Tpageic, adv poi Thy Aoyucv nponaíósuv 
naió6£U0&íc, YPAUMATIKTV ONL Kai trjv TEAEIMTIKIV TAUTHS nomnTtTikýv, adtika Ad 
TO Thv PEIPAKIKV TapanEiyat Kai tfjg veavikiic GyaoGa1, TOV povipy Biov 
lionácato ... 

43. Fr. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi (Vienna 1862, 
repr. Aalen 1968) II, no.632, pp.474-475; J. Darrouzés, Les Regestes.des actes du 
patriarcat de Constantinople, 1, 6 (Paris 1979) No.3194 (a.1401). 

44. For the practice on an Aegean island: Kenna, The idiom of family (as in n.1) 
355-356. 

45. Michael Choniates, Tà 2wfdueva, ed. Sp. Lampros, II (Athens 1879/80, repr. 
Groningen 1968) 285-288. 
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Constantinople.“ A patriarchal document of 1400 shows that a 
convert, Nicholas, had business relations with his Latin godfather, 
George of Ankona, also described as Nicholas’ lord. Nicholas 
who owed his godfather money, fled to Hagia Sophia to seek 'the 
asylum which is given to insolvent debtors'."' The church ex- 
tended its protection to him, securing a promise from his god- 
father and his business partner not to imprison or harm him in 
any way. The next document in the patriarchal register, also dated 

1400, indicates that the patriarch obtained from Nicholas a state- 
ment of faith in which he renounced the filioque and other Latin 
customs.^? 

A tie at least as important as the godparent-godchild relation- 
ship and one certainly more in evidence was that between the 
synteknoi or coparents. It has been said of this tie in other societies 
that when a parent chooses a synteknos, ‘it is his own relation- 
ship to the sponsor and not that of his infant son he is concerned 
with',? and this seems true of Byzantium also. A parent's 
reason for choosing a particular individual as his synteknos is 
only exceptionally stated but when it is, friendship is exclusively 
named. Thus we are told of the synteknia between John the 
Almsgiver and a patrikios, *a friendship bound them so that the 
patriarch became the sponsor of his children. "77 So too 
Matthew, metropolitan of Ephesos in the fourteenth century, was 
a friend of Eirene and her husband the sebastokrator Constan- 
tine Palaiologos when he became godfather to their daughter.?! 

46. Miklosich and Müller, Acta et diplomata, II. 475: Gr ovvtpogiav éxoinoev 
sic y&Aa pet’ adtod. On cuvtpooía, a business association, see N. Oikonomideés, 
Hommes d'Affaires grecs et latins à Constantinople (XIIIe-XVe siècles) (Montreal 
1979) 69,77,112. 

47. Miklosich and Müller, Acta et diplomata, II, no.614, 448-449; Darrouzés, 
Regestes, N.3174. For George of Ankona as a houseowner in Constantinople, see 
Miklosich and Müller, II, no.572, 388. 

48. Miklosich and Müller, H, no.615, 449. 

49. Sertel, Ritual Kinship in Eastern Turkey (as in n.1) 41; J.H. Lynch, ‘Hugh I 
of Cluny's Sponsorship of Henry IV: Its Context and Consequences’, Speculum 60 
(1985) 805: *parents chose sponsors for their children at least in part to gain them 
as coparents for themselves'. 

50. Leontios of Neapolis, Vie de Syméon le Fou et Vie de Jean de Cypre, ed. A.J. 
Festugiére (Paris, 1974), 357, 74-76: Townótn Bé àpqorépov ovvedébn Extote ër 
Bed &yáznc Os xai oúvtekvov yevéoða . . . Symeon Metaphrastes (MPG 114,916A) 


transforms &yánm into quia. 
51. ‘Deux Typica byzantins de l'époque des Paléologues', ed. H. Delehaye in 
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The creation of the tie of spiritual kinship could confirm or 
enhance an already existing friendship, as in the above mentioned 
cases, or it could be the ceremonial and ritual gesture which 
brought the friendship into existence. For friendship in Byzan- 
tium, it has been shown, was an instrumental relationship which 
could begin with the bestowal or acceptance of a favour; to 
Offer to act as sponsor or to be asked was just such a gesture. 
Parents often chose sponsors for their children from among those 
they wanted to count as friends, people who were a potential help 
to them. In the fourteenth century Joseph Bryennios characterised 
the tendency, ‘we invite rich sponsors and archontes . . . for our 
children, not so much giving heed to the spiritual relationship, 
as attending to the business of having them as helpers in time 
of need.’ 

Cases of synteknia which survive bear out the instrumental 
nature of the tie. Godparents were often of a higher social status 
than the natural parents.** The largest documented groups of 
godfathers — emperors, patriarchs, metropolitans and bishops 
— were much in demand as synteknoi. Emperors had more god- 
children than they could count. They fall into two categories: 
foreign rulers, pagan, Jewish or Muslim, and the children of their 
own officials. References to emperors' sponsorship of foreigners 
are plentiful and common to all periods, while evidence for the 
second group is concentrated in the ninth century.?$ The political 


Mémoires de l'Académie royale de Belgique 13 (1921) 102. On Matthew of Ephesos 
see S.I. Kourouses, MavourA TaBdiac sita Max0aíoc Mytponoiitns "EgéaoU 
(1271/2-1355/60) (Athens 1972). 

52. M. Mullett, ‘Byzantium, a friendly society?’, forthcoming in Past and Present 
(1987). 

53. Ed. Mandakases (as in n.32) 107. 

54. Compare with the evidence for western mediaeval Europe: Lynch, Godparents 
and Kinship 205-208, and contemporary practice: Aschenbrenner, Folk Model vs. 
Actual Practice (as in n.1) 73; Campbell, Honour, family and patronage, 223; Ken- 
na, The idiom of family, 354-357. 

55. E.g. Basil I : Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn) 842; Heraclius: Nicephorus, 
Opuscula Historica, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1880) 12, 20-28; Alexios I: Anna Com- 
nena ed. Leib (Paris 1967) II, 48,26-49,1; 66,2-5; 80,31-81,50; II1,105,10-13; Manuel 
I: W. Miller, Recueil des historiens des Croisades (Paris 1881, repr. Farnborough 
1967) II, 746,11.749-754. 

56. See p.155 below and H.-G. Beck, ‘Byzantinisches Gefolgschaftswesen', Sit- 
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and diplomatic reasons for entering into the relationship are ob- 
vious in these cases; through sponsorship emperors attempted to 
obtain trusted allies abroad and a loyal following at home. They 
drew into the ‘family of kings'?? those who threatened Byzan- 
tine security and they secured cooperation and goodwill. But spon- 
sorship was a favour which carried the obligation of reciproca- 
tion. When the king of the Herouli sought conversion to Chris- 
tianity, Justinian became his sponsor, gave him gifts, arranged 
for his party to be escorted back to his land, and told him, ‘When 
I need you I will notify you’. Sometimes the favour was repaid 
years later. The emperor Alexios III became Kaikhusraw's god- 
father when the latter was forced into exile by his brother in 
1196/7. After the Latin conquest of Constantinople, when Alex- 
ios’ son-in-law Theodore Laskaris was attempting to establish 
himself as emperor in Asia Minor, Kaikhusraw, then sultan, allied 
with the dispossessed Alexios in battle (1210/11) against 
Theodore.?? The help required and hoped for could be of a dif- 
ferent order. The emperor Michael the Paphlagonian stood as 
godfather to newborn babies and showered gifts on them in order 
to obtain respite from the illness which plagued him. 

Holy men and members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy were at- 
tractive godparents not only because of their status but also 
because of the spiritual gifts which they might transmit to their 
godchildren. A letter of Theodore Stoudites praises the parents 
who made St. Demetrios godfather to their child, using the saint’s 
icon at the baptism.®! The spiritual qualities of the priest of- 
ficiating at the baptism were also valued, for they too might be 
imparted to the child. So it was said of Ignatios the Deacon that 


zungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Munich 1965) 3-32, reprinted in the author's Ideen und Realitaeten 
in Byzanz (London, Variorum 1972) XI. 

57. F. Délger, ‘Die “Familie der Könige” im Mittelalter’, ‘Die mittelalterliche 
“Familie der Fürsten und Völker” und der Bulgarenherrscher’, ‘Der Bulgarenherr- 
scher als geistlicher Sohn des byzantinischen Kaisers', in Byzanz und die europdische 
Staatenwelt (Darmstadt 1964). 

58. Malalas (Bonn) 427-428. 

59. George Akropolites, ed. A. Heisenberg, 14,24-17,25. 

60. Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 405; Glykas (Bonn) 588,15-19. 

61. Theodore Stoudites, MPG 99, 961B-964A. 
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parents sought him out to officiate at the baptisms of their children 
because of his reputation for holiness.9? 

An attempt to win an influential person as a friend, to obtain 
goodwill and trust by offering to create a tie of spiritual kinship, 
could backfire if the friendship offered was not genuine. 
Kekaumenos’ cautionary tale from ‘not long ago’ is one in a series 
on bad friendships. A strategos who hoped to gain control 
over some fortresses in Dalmatia tried to win over the toparches, 
a Slav, with gifts and finally with an offer to act as godfather 
to his child. The Slav agreed but tricked him and took him 
captive. 

Just as in the Mediterranean today it would be insulting to imply 
that a strategy is involved in the choice of a godparent for one’s 
child,© so too the Byzantines were reluctant, on the whole, to 
admit the functional and reciprocal nature of sponsorship ties. 
*Other' people entered into these relations for less than the right 
reasons, not the Byzantines. Even in the case related by 
Kekaumenos, it is the Slav who gets the blame for offering a 
‘counterfeit friendship’, although the strategos was just as in- 
sincere in his suggestion of synteknia, hoping to use it as a means 
of putting the toparches off his guard and trapping him. The dif- 
ference is that the Slav outwitted him. Yet for Kekaumenos the 
moral of the story is: ‘many strategoi have suffered from those 
they thought were friends" PP In another passage too 
Kekaumenos insists that the Vlachs are incapable of maintain- 
ing a faithful relationship, either with friend or relative. They 
enter into syntekniai lightly and deceive people in these 


62. Life of Ignatios, MPG 105, 491 C. The concept of the transmission of character 
from the priest to the baptised child is inherent in the modern Greek saying *togAXóc 
mands oè Bantios.’ 

63. See Mullett, Byzantium, a friendly society? (as in n.52) on Kekaumenos’ views 
of friendship. 

64. G.G. Litavrin, Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena (Moscow 1974) 170,27-172,25. On 
toparchs and the historical context of this passage see P. Lemerle, ‘Prolégomènes 
à une édition critique et commentée des ‘‘Conseils et Récits" de Kekaumenos’, 
Académie royale de Belgique, Mémoires 54 (1960) 80-81. 

65. See the discussion by Mullett, Byzantium, a friendly society?, and Aschenbren- 
ner, Folk Model vs. Actual Practice (as in n.1) 82-83, with regard to ‘strategy’ in 
choice of godkin. 

66. Ed. Litavrin, 172,24-25. 
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relationships.” The emperor Constantine VII, in the work ad- 
dressed to his son and intended as a guide to ruling, records the 
infidelities of foreign rulers in their dealings with their 
synteknoi.® 

Each side criticises the other for this behaviour. While the 
Byzantines accuse foreigners for their misconduct in spiritual rela- 
tionships, the Chronicle of the Morea, written at a Latin court 
in the Peloponnese, blames the Byzantines for their faithlessness 
in these matters. The author advises, 


Never put faith in a Romaios 

no matter what he might swear to you, 

for when he really wants to finish you off, 
that’s when he makes you a synteknos . . 763 


The same tendency to blame ‘others’ for improper use of synteknia 
— although here the ‘others’ are closer to home — is expressed 
in a poem by a teacher living in the Mani which was recorded 
by Leake in the nineteenth century. The author applies the 
criticism to Maniots in all the villages but his own: 


tov, EÉVOVG, Stav THYWo OTÒV TÓNOV TOLG và xüoi, 
Kouuzépouc TOÙG ékápvouot, Kai TOÒG KaAOdV và Geol, 
xai 6tav O£Ag và Ef ô £&voc, tov xpatobot 

gàv GO tov Kabodnyobv Kat tov £voOgtobDo:, 
*Kouunzápe" Aéyovow, “ueis 0£Xousgv TO KaAdV cov, 
Kai to0to noù cod Aéyonuev, BáAe otò nuaAÓv cou, 
Kal Dräi tv qgepugAT, YEAEKL, xai Govápit 

Koi TO Dpaxí, propel Kaveic £xy0póc và cod tà aaen." 


But no matter how openly and plainly instrumental a synteknia 
was, it was never as dramatically functional for the Byzantines 
as for the Serbs today who keep an unbaptised child in reserve 
in case of the need to offer kumstvo to put an end to a feud or 
in exchange for a pardon for homicide."! 


67. Ed. Litavrin, 268,14-270,26. 

68. De Administrando Imperio ed. G. Moravcsik, trans. R.J.H. Jenkins (Washington, 
D.C. 1967) 112, 54-56; 156,81-158,1. 

69. Ed. J. Schmitt (London 1904) 260,11.3932-3937. 

70. W.M.Leake, Travels in the Morea (London 1830, repr. Amsterdam 1968) 338. 

71. Hammel, Alternative Social Structures and Ritual Relations in the Balkans, (as 
in n.1) 82-85. 
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To learn how synteknoi interacted there is, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, no more eloquent source than the prohibitions in typika 
against monks’ becoming synteknoi. The proscriptions are 
repeated and insistent and span the entire period: 


It is not proper for monks who renounce children and parents and simply 
every blood relation to take up such a relationship with those in the outside 
world. If they have done such a thing, however, they are not to go to their 
homes, nor eat with them, nor dine with them, nor drink with them... 


This kind of socialising was precisely what synteknoi indulged 
in. The emperor Michael III was behaving in a proper and nor- 
mal fashion when he stopped off for lunch with his godson's 
mother, sharing with her some bread and cheese in her poor 
dwelling.? Although his detractors distorted the story to read as 
a shocking example of Michael's lack of imperial dignity — he 
stooped so low as to eat with the likes of a destitute woman” 
— he was acting in accordance with the unwritten rules of con- 
duct for synteknoi. 

Men and women had easier access to each other’s company 
through ties of spiritual kinship, and this was at least one of the 
reasons monastic founders forbade baptismal sponsorship to 
monks. It is because people joined in spiritual kinship could and 
did visit each other frequently and freely without arousing suspi- 
cion that the name of synteknos or koumbaros could be used as 
a cover for sexual relationships. This situation is satirised in the 
fifteenth-century Cretan poem, ‘The Synaxarion of the noble and 
most worthy archontisses’: 

Kai GAAN TOV AGAEi KOLLTapPO — 
Sia Tavdto Taxa Eyer Oppo — 
Kai GAN SV à6gAqonowuóv 

Ze TÒV Gyanntov 

pet’ adtiy tiv adikiav 


Kápvouv Qavepriv nopvsiav. ^? 


72. Typikon of Tzimiskes, Actes du Prótaton, ed. Papachryssanthou, 212,92; 
chrysobull-typikon of Manuel II, Actes du Prótaton, 260,62 and n.24 above. 

73. Pseudo-Symeon (Bonn) 660,17-661,12; Theophanes Continuatus, (Bonn) 
199,8-200,14. 

74. For a discussion of the passage see R.D. Scott, ‘Malalas, The Secret History, 
and Justianian's Propaganda', DOP 39(1985) 100-101. 

75. Ed. Krumbacher, Ein vulgárgriechischer Weiberspiegel (as in n.19), 11.1199-1204. 
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Similarly, in contemporary Italy, a lover seen to enter a house 
often is euphemistically and ironically referred to as a 
‘compare’.’6 

Gift-giving was part of the relationship between synteknoi. It 
is best illustrated by the examples of imperial godfathers whose 
gifts were considerable and consisted of money and promotions. 
The emperor Leo V’s sponsorship of Michael the Stammerer’s 
son was accompanied by Michael’s promotion to the rank of 
patrikios." The emperor Theophilos is said to have honoured 
Manuel, his strategos, with the title of magistros, to have become 
his synteknos, and then to have raised him to domestikos ton 
scholon.'* Michael III stood as godfather to the children of his 
favourite companions, charioteers, and gave them such generous 
gifts that he was accused of having emptied the imperial treasury 
of the reserves Theophilos had left." What he had in fact done 
was to give his synteknoi sums of money which raised them, aporoi 
men of the hippodrome, to the status of euporoi.9? 

Parents of the child also gave gifts to their synteknoi accord- 
ing to their means. Constantine Doukas, despotes and brother 
of the emperor Theodore Komnenos Doukas, the independent 
ruler in Epiros in the first half of the thirteenth century, is an 
example of a powerful local man whose authority made him a 
popular synteknos but also an exacting one. His case shows how 
a local archon extended his authority among clients acquired 
through baptismal sponsorship. The metropolitan of Naupaktos, 
Ioannes Apokaukos, who had personal reasons to complain of 
Constantine’s grasping methods, made the following sarcastic 
comment on his deportment as synteknos: 


He becomes a baptismal sponsor of offspring and in the name of the spon- 
sorship demands horses and the very best skins of animals in which we wrap 


76. J. Davis, People of the Mediterranean (London 1977) 230. 

77. Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn) 23,21-24,}. 

78. Ibid., 120,21-23. 

79. Ibid., 253,15-16; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 96,29-97,2. 

80. See the discussion of the passage by P. Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi: 
The Framework of Social Values in the World of Digenis Akrites and Kekaumenos’, 
in Contributions to the Study of Honour in Greece, ed. J. Peristiany, forthcoming. 
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ourselves in winter. Then, condescending to the parents of the children, he 
accepts even geese, cocks and ducks. 


In addition to the socialising and gift-giving which characterise 
coparent relations, mutual economic help is reported as common 
in contemporary practice.? Unfortunately for Byzantium the 
evidence is limited. The will of the monk Theodoulos Skaranos 
(c.1270-1274), recording a donation to the monastery of 
Xeropotamou, mentions a vineyard he had received from his 
synteknos Michael in exchange for a plot of land.® Indirect 
evidence for joint business undertakings is provided by the animal 
poems of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which show wolf 
and fox making a pact to cooperate in a hunting expedition. They 
address each other as ‘syntekne’, perhaps an indication that 
spiritual kinship might be invoked to sanction a cooperative 
venture.*4 

One might expect godparents to bequeath property to their 
synteknoi or their godchildren. Certainly typika reveal that monks 
were prohibited from becoming godfathers at least partly in an 
attempt to restrict the passing of property to those outside the 
monastic community.®5 However, there are very few traces of 
bequests in the sources. Matthew of Ephesos, friend and synteknos 
of Eirene Komnene Branaina Palaiologina and her husband the 
sebastokrator Constantine Komnenos Palaiologos, gave 400 
nomismata to Eirene’s foundation, the monastery of Good Hope 
in Constantinople. His memory was commemorated during 
Eirene’s lifetime and her daughter, Euphrosyne, goddaughter of 
the metropolitan, left instructions for the memorial services to 
Continue DG There is also the exceptional will (1314) of Theodore 

81. Ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 'YoufioA1 sic thy iotopiay TÄS apyemioKoniic 
'Axpi6oc'", Sbornik Statej Posvjasennych V.N. Lamanskomu 1 (St. Petersburg 1907) 
243. On Constantine Doukas: D.I. Polemis, The Doukai (London 1968) no.44, p.91. 
D.M. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros (Oxford 1957) 54-57, for Apokaukos’ relations 
Ww m. 

5 ES Kenna, The Idiom of the Family (as in n.1) 351, 355-356. 

83. Actes de Xéropotamou, ed. J. Bompaire (Paris 1964) no.9, 80,24. 

84. ‘Amynoig Paddpov, Aúkov xai 'AXooxoUS, in L. Polites, TMomtxy 'Av6oAoyía 
II (Athens 1981) 115, 31-42. See Lynch, Godparents and Kinship 48, for comments 
on the language of spiritual kinship in beast epics. 


85. Explicitly stated in the chrysobull-typikon of Manuel II, 260,62 (as in n.72). 
86. See n.51 above. 
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Karavas, an untitled and wealthy individual from Thessalonica 
whose considerable estate was primarily divided among three 
spiritual sons, one spiritual daughter, and the daughter of another 
spiritual daughter. ‘For the sake of his spiritual salvation’ he left 
them in total 2 houses, vineyards and 13 Ayperpyra." Assum- 
ing that these are godchildren and not adopted children, the be- 
quest is unique, departing from the bequeathing patterns of the 
Byzantine aristocracy who left most of their wealth to 
monasteries.9 Could it be that Byzantine merchants, among 
whom Karavas may have numbered as his name would seem to 
suggest, and about whom little is known, resembled their western 
counterparts in their manner of disposing of their wealth?9? 
The best way to learn what spiritual kinship meant to the Byzan- 
tines who never discussed it for its own sake but only in the con- 
text of, and as an aside to, some other matter, is precisely to look 
at the context in which it is mentioned. For Michael Psellos a 
spiritual relationship was a source of prestige and a reflection 
of his standing in society. He derived pride and satisfaction from 
the fact that his grandson by an adopted daughter had none other 
than the empress Maria of Alania as his godmother. What is more, 
he boasted, the emperor Michael Doukas and his wife had fought 
over the privilege.” In his Chronographia, Psellos interrupts his 
discussion of the empress Eudokia's fears and feelings about court 
life to intimate, using a pun, that he was related to her — she 
called him uncle — through a spiritual relationship with her father. 
Here the spiritual relationship is mentioned not only as a source 
of prestige but also as a means of lending authority to the in- 


87. Actes de Chilandar, ed. L.Petit, supplement to VV 17 (1911) no.27, 59-64, esp. 
62. See the discussion of the will by P. Magdalino, ‘The Byzantine Aristocratic Oikos’, 
in The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to XIII Centuries, ed. M. Angold, BAR 221 (1984) 
99-100. 

88. Magdalino, op.cit., 92-105; R. Morris, ‘Monasteries and their patrons in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries’, BF10 (1985) (= Perspectives in Byzantine History 
and Culture, ed. J.F. Haldon, J. Koumoulides) 185-232, esp. 215-225. 

89. D. Herlihy, Medieval Households (Cambridge, Massachusetts 1985) 88-92; D. 
Abulafia, ‘The Merchant Dynasty in the Medieval Mediterranean’, in Family and 
Lineage, ed. D. Corner (University of St. Andrews, forthcoming). 

90. E. Kurtz and Fr. Drexl, Michaelis Pselli Scripta Minora I (Milan 1936) 80-81; 
A. Leroy-Molinghen, ‘La descendance adoptive de Psellos’, B39 (1969) 284-317, esp. 
293-294. 
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former and his information?! The same is true of Niketas 
Choniates' reference to his godfather, the metropolitan of Chonai, 
Niketas. In his History, Choniates relates that the bishop had 
the gift of prophecy. Choniates knew because the latter was his 
godfather.” 

Often a favour is solicited in the name of spiritual kinship. The 
empress Zoe entreated the patriarch Euthymios to release from 
penance the priest who had joined her and the emperor Leo in 
marriage. He is asked ‘to heal the holy emperor and ourselves 
but especially your godson, kyr Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netos'.? The metropolitan of Naupaktos, Apokaukos, writing 
to Maria, wife of Theodore Komnenos Doukas, independent ruler 
in Epiros during the Latin occupation of Constantinople, hints 
that because spiritual ties are stronger than blood ties he is closer 
to her than those related to her by blood. Therefore, when she 
is empress in Constantinople, he should have an honoured posi- 
tion next to her.°* When Photios writes to the emperor Basil 
during his first exile to complain of his bad treatment, he reminds 
the emperor of ‘the bond which has tied us’, his sponsorship of 
one of the emperor’s sons. He refers to this relationship in a list 
of the ties which exist between them, using it as moral blackmail 
to improve his situation.” 

It will have been observed by now that a striking feature of 
the evidence for spiritual kinship is its largely negative nature. 


91. Michel Psellos Chronographie, ed. and trans. E. Renauld (Paris 1967) I1, 154, 
11 ff.: Grën yàp tata cuyypáqoov fiv è &6EX40G tod Exeivng natpdc èk nveuua iki 
Siabécews, kai yè bnép návtaç ¿ðeiaté te xoi £ScOg(aGev. See also Polemis, Doukai 
no.48, p.34. 

92. Historia, ed. J.L. Van Dieten (Berlin and New York 1975) 219, 71 ff. Michael 
Choniates wrote his funeral oration: Tà Swdueva ed. Lampros, I, 24-71. This case 
raises the question of naming practices. Niketas Choniates is only one of two ex- 
amples (George Akropolites and godson George: p.148) I have found in which god- 
parents and godchildren have the same Christian name. 

93. Vita Eythymii Patriarchae CP, ed. and trans. P. Karlin-Hayter (Brussels 1970) 
113,14-19. 

94. Ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Noctes Petropolitanae (St. Petersburg 1913, 
repr. Leipzig 1976) 275,23-276,2. See also Apokaukos' letter to Theodore in which 
he refers to ‘embracing his daughter from baptism’: ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
276, 28-277,3. 

95. MPG 102, 765C; A. Vogt, ‘La Jeunesse de Léon VI le Sage’, Revue Historique 
174 (1934) 392 note 1, suggests that the passage refers to Leo VI's baptism by Photios. 
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That is, the ties are mentioned almost always when and because 
something has gone wrong: a property dispute, an unpaid debt, 
the deposition of a patriarch, a marriage prohibition. The reason 
for this would appear to lie not so much in any inherent weakness 
in the ties as in the fact that relationships of spiritual kinship were 
a basic and all-pervasive part of every-day life and as such were 
taken for granted; they did not make the ‘news’ unless a pro- 
blem arose. Only the failures were mentioned and these were in 
the minority. When something did go wrong, however, the sense 
of betrayal was all the greater because of the obligation for fair- 
dealing, trust and honesty which spiritual kinship carries. When 
Leo the Grammarian reports the treatment which the patriarch 
John received from the empress Theodora — she had him driven 
from the church and Constantinople — he mentions also, ‘he was 
her synteknos’.” The significance of the remark lies in the fact 
that the empress' action was all the more shocking or treacherous 
under the circumstances. 

One of the areas in which it is possible to see, again indirectly, 
how seriously spiritual kinship was taken, are the cases of in- 
dividuals asking for advice about a marriage they wished to con- 
tract with spiritual kin. Several such cases survive in the patriar- 
chal register from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries?" and 
also in the collection of the decisions of Demetrios Choma- 
tenos,” archbishop of Ochrid in the thirteenth century. Mar- 
riage within the prohibited degrees of kinship — which, as shown 
above, were extensive — constituted incest. The prohibitions seem 
to have been taken seriously and not only by the church.? To 
contract such a forbidden union was to attract gossip and cen- 
sure, and to suffer a loss of face in the community. When 
Nikephoros Phokas married the widowed empress Theophano 


96. Chronographia (Bonn) 228,14-18. See the comments by Lynch, Godparents and 
Kinship, 199, on such violations of the norms. 

97. N.968 (a.1092): Grumel, Regestes I; N.1208 (a.1208): Laurent, Regestes, 1,4, 
and A. Schminck, Fonte Minores 5 (1982) 193-214; N.2098 (c.1315-1319) and N.2244 
(a.1343): Darrouzés, Regestes 1,5. 

98. Ed. Pitra, cols. 69-72; 549-554; 641-644. 

99, Just, Spartohori, (as in n.1) and du Boulay, The Blood (as in n.1) 536 ff. report 
local reckoning of marriage prohibitions for spiritual kinship to be even more restrictive 
than that of the church. 
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‘word got around’ that their union was ‘unnatural’ and ‘unlawful’ 
because he was the sponsor of her children with Romanos. In 
this case the patriarch was forced, for the sake of oikonomia, 
to forgive ‘the sin of synteknia’.'!® In thirteenth-century Epiros, 
a man identified with the title of antiprosopos asked Chomatenos 
if it was permissible for his son Radomir to marry an illegitimate 
daughter of the emperor Theodore Komnenos Doukas. The an- 
tiprosopos had stood as godfather to all the children of Theodore 
and his wife Maria but not to this illegitimate daughter. Even 
so the archbishop replied that this marriage would constitute in- 
cest. Chomatenos' reply shows too how people outside the church 
viewed such a union: 


Besides, what need is there for your son, a free young man who is, as I learn, 
endowed with many talents, both natural and acquired, to become subject 
to the sins from such a union and to have to give account to God and suffer 
the reproaches of the people for this transgression. With regard to marriage, 
the whole world is his . . . 


Perhaps the largest of the questions which remain unanswered 
in connection with spiritual ties of kinship is the degree to which 
the Byzantines chose outsiders, friends or those they wished to 
gain as friends, versus relatives as synteknoi for themselves and 
godparents for their children. All the evidence presented above 
concerns non-family who became spiritual kin through baptismal 
sponsorship. Indeed, these far outnumber relatives as godparents 
in the surviving sources. What is more, most of the cases of 
relatives in this role derive from saints' lives. When Olympias 
was exiled to Nikomedia under the emperor Theodosios, she left 
her relative and goddaughter in charge of her nunnery in 
Constantinople.'? Philaretos was godfather to one of his four 
grandsons, Niketas, whom he dedicated to the monastic life and 


100. Leo the Deacon (Bonn) 50,1-18; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 261; Michael Glykas 
(Bonn) 568,1-569,14. According to the Chronicle of the Morea, the empress Eirene 
(Yolanda), wife of Andronikos II, was sent to live in Thessalonica because she had 
stood as godmother to one of Andronikos' illegitimate sons. See D.M. Nicol, The 
Despotate of Epiros 1267-1479 (Cambridge 1984) 54-55 and n.85. 

101. Ed. Pitra, cols.69-72. 

102. Vie d’Olympias, ed. A.M. Malingrey, Sources chrétiennes 13 bis (Paris 1968) 
416, 20-25; 426. 
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who later wrote the life (a. 821/2) of his grandfather.!? 
Likewise Theodora of Thessalonica (812-892) was baptised by 
a relative.'°* Of course the small number of relative-godparents 
which the sources indicate does not necessarily reflect reality. It 
could be that relatives were in fact in the majority as godparents 
but are not as much in evidence because theirs were successful 
relationships; a spiritual tie which reinforces a blood tie might 
have worked better. The fact that these relative-godparents are 
mentioned almost exclusively in saints’ lives is perhaps to be at- 
tributed to the genre: a spiritual relationship might have been con- 
sidered worthy of mention for its own sake in such a work. Could 
it also be that the well-to-do families from which the saints came 
tended to choose close kinsmen as godkin because they could 
afford to reinforce existing ties rather than create new ones?! 

In conclusion, and any conclusions drawn from the evidence 
presented above can only be tentative, it is very likely that the 
family played a far greater role as a source of baptismal spon- 
sors than the sources indicate. At the same time, however, the 
possibility cannot be excluded that the Byzantines, like most 
modern Greeks, would have widely favoured and exploited the 
opportunity to extend the range of kin outside the family, as a 
means of creating the cooperative relations and channels of 
patronage essential to maintaining the family.'™ It has been said 
of the family in Byzantium that it was the only strong enduring 
form of association.!"" The evidence for ties of spiritual kinship 


103. M.-H. Fourmy and M. Leroy, ‘La Vie de S. Philaréte', B 9 (1934) 155, 32-157, 
32. 

104. Ed. F. Kurtz, Zapiski imperatorskoi Akad. nauk, po ist.-phil. otd. ser. 8, V1/1 
(1902) 3,9-11. 

105. On the families of these saints see E. Patlagean, ‘Sainteté et Pouvoir’, in The 
Byzantine Saint, ed. S..Hackel (London 1981) 98-101. The example of uncle-godparents 
iñ the case of a twelfth-century aristocratic child, Isaac Komnenos, seems to confirm 
this. See K. Varzos, ‘H yeveaAoyía tov Kwuvnvey II (Thessalonike 1984) 438 n.7. 

106. Lynch, Godparents and Kinship, 184; du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Moun- 
tain Village (Oxford 1974) 162-165; Campbell, Honour, family and patronage, (as 
in n.1) 223; Aschenbrenner, Folk Model vs. Actual Practice (as in n.1) 69. 

107. A. Kazhdan, ‘Small Social Groupings (Microstructures) in Byzantine Sociaty’, 
XVI Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress, Akten 32/2 (Vienna 1982) 3-11. But see 
P. Horden, ‘The Confraternities of Byzantium’, Studies in Church History 23 (1986) 
25-45, who stresses the importance of other forms of association for Byzantine society. 
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shows the importance attached to the family, yet at the same time 
highlights the significance of friendship. Ties of spiritual kinship 
through baptismal sponsorship were the major social links formed 
outside the family, yet these relationships indicate the desire to 
make those outside part of the family.!°8 
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108. Davis, People of the Mediterranean (as in n.76) 222, 233-234; Campbell, Family, 
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The Rhetoric of Poverty: The Lives and 
Opinions of Theodore Prodromos* 


RODERICK BEATON 


There has been an upsurge of interest recently in the Greek literary 
revival of the twelfth century that followed upon the Byzantine 
defeat at Manzikert in 1071, creating by an accident of history 
a largely Greek-speaking state out of a former 'universal' empire. 
The leading part played in this revival by the court poet Theodore 
Prodromos who lived from c. 1100 until perhaps the 1170s, and 
by works attributed to him, has long been recognised, although 
the dichotomy imposed by nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
scholars between literature in the learned language and literature 
in the vernacular has obscured the fact that, whether or not the 
entire ‘Prodromic’ corpus is the work of a single individual, large 
parts of it are thematically and stylistically unified. Margaret 
Alexiou’s article in the last volume of RMGS, an in-depth analysis 
of the fourth of the vernacular Poems of Poor Prodromos, goes 
a long way towards opening up this area to new methods of in- 
quiry (Alexiou, M. 1986). Much however still remains to be done 
in establishing the nature and context of these innovative works 
of the twelfth century. The present paper looks at the literary 
context for the earliest extant use of the Greek vernacular in 
twelfth-century ‘begging poetry’, and is intended as ‘prolegomena’ 


* [ am grateful to Paul Magdalino and Margaret Mullett for reading and comment- 
ing on an earlier draft of this paper, and also to Margaret Alexiou for allowing 
me to read her own paper on Prodromos (M. Alexiou 1986) in advance of 
its publication. I must also record my gratitude to Athanasios Angelou and Charlotte 
Roueché for their assistance with particular problems of elucidating twelfth-century 
texts. Needless to say, the views expressed in this paper remain my sole responsibility. 
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to a forthcoming literary analysis of the four Poerns of Poor Prod- 
romos, or Ptochoprodromika. 

The vernacular plays no part in the revival of ancient fictional 
genres in the twelfth century. But a foretaste of the ‘breakthrough’ 
of the early fourteenth century, after which a literary idiom based 
on vernacular Greek becomes progressively established as the 
accepted medium for fictional literature, is to be found in a small 
number of texts of the twelfth century, which seem to have exer- 
cised some significant influence in the centuries that followed. 
There are only six such texts which can be placed with any con- 
fidence in the twelfth century. The *Verses Written While Held 
Imprisoned' by Michael Glykas (Tsolakis 1959), at a little over 
five hundred lines, is the most substantial. The remainder, all 
associated with the name of Prodromos, are much shorter; they 
are the four comic begging poems known, after the persona of 
the narrator, as Ptochoprodromika or Poems of Poor Prodromos 
(Hesseling and Pernot 1910), and a verse letter in the form of 
an appeal for employment to the emperor Manuel Komnenos, 
apparently by Theodore Prodromos (Majuri 1919). The didactic 
verses addressed to one ‘Spaneas’, once rather trustingly dated 
to c. 1142, belong more credibly to the latter half of the thirteenth 
century (Spadaro 1982); while the argument that the first literary 
version of Digenes Akrites, in the twelfth century, was composed 
in the same vernacular (Alexiou, S. 1983: 54; 1985, passim) 
although persuasive, remains inconclusive (see Beaton 1986; forth- 
coming). A cycle of seven brief love lyrics in the vernacular 
attributed, in a manuscript of the fifteenth century, to Prodromos 
(Legrand 1891) is unlikely to date from the twelfth century (cf. 
Hórandner 1974: 66-7). 

In order to place these vernacular texts in their literary con- 
text, it will be necessary first of all to look at the literary and 
social origins of twelfth-century begging poetry; then at contem- 
porary attitudes which may help to elucidate the reasons behind 
using the vernacular for poetry of this type; and finally at the 
relation between these vernacular poems and other texts in the 
same genre associated with the leading figure of the twelfth- 
century literary revival, Theodore Prodromos. 
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1. The begging topos 

All six texts which use the vernacular in the twelfth century 
are examples of a kind of writing that was largely new in Greek 
at the time, and has few direct heirs in later European literature, 
but which seems to have been a curious by-product of the renewal 
of literary activity in the twelfth century, not just in Byzantium, 
but in the west and Russia as well. In this ‘begging poetry’ the 
text becomes the vehicle for the writer to introduce himself directly 
to a highly placed patron and request the reward that he believes 
is due for his literary endeavours. At its simplest this kind of 
writing goes no further than rhetorical elaboration of one of the 
primary communicative functions of language (out of which, 
clearly, it developed); but in many instances, which include the 
linguistically innovative Poems of Poor Prodromos and ‘Verses’ 
of Glykas, its content and structure go far beyond the require- 
ments of a direct appeal, in order to amuse or impress the reci- 
pient with fictional comedy or, in the case of Glykas, with folk 
wisdom turned to a subtle purpose. The result, particularly in 
the Poems of Poor Prodromos, tends to merge with the closely 
related, and avowedly fictional, genre of satire.! 

The new individualism of the Byzantine writer at this time has 
been well documented. (Kazhdan and Franklin 1984; Kazhdan and 
Epstein 1985). In the twelfth century it takes two characteristic forms: 
exaggerated self-praise, and scarcely less exaggerated self-abasement. 
Far from being mutually exclusive these extremes are often found 
together: it is precisely because the poet is so indispensable as 
a singer of praises, or entertainer, or both, that his abject per- 
sonal circumstances cry out to be remedied by a grateful 
benefactor. 

Prodromos is the author of several diatribes on the low finan- 
cial rewards for the writer. In *Against those who blaspheme 
against Providence on account of poverty’ (MPG 133: 1291-1302) 
he bemoans the preferential treatment given to the ignorant rich 
and indignantly lists his own (unrewarded) qualifications; in his 
*Refutation of the adage that poverty begets wisdom' (MPG 133: 
1313-22) he asserts that wisdom has nothing to do with riches 


1. See Mullett 1984; Baldwin 1982. 
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or with poverty but requires a basis of economic self-sufficiency. 
Poverty, he goes on with every sign of personal feeling, *not only 
does not beget wisdom but is the bringer of untold evils’ (1318B). 
And in the highly elaborate Homeric pastiche in hexameters, 
‘Lament for the low prestige of learning’ (MPG 33: 1419-22) the 
underpaid scholar furiously bids his books farewell, saying he’d 
be better off watching actors or streetshows. Since he refuses to 
debase himself so far, there is nothing for it but to sit alone. The 
same theme reappears in twelfth-century satire, as well as in a 
number of letters of Prodromos (Hist. Ged. | = Hórandner 1974] 
LXXI; LXXIX 19-23). Illness, often linked to poverty, becomes 
another subject for complaint.? 

The explanation for this peculiarly twelfth-century phenomenon 
is probably only partly historical arid economic. It is very likely 
that there existed in Constantinople, as in the west, an increas- 
ingly large class of educated young men of modest birth and 
limited employment prospects.) There is some evidence that 
writers of the stamp of Prodromos and Tzetzes belonged to this 
social class.* [In contrast to the great majority of writers before 
the twelfth century, ‘Prodromos, like several of his contem- 
poraries, was a professional writer, and not an official or clergy- 
man or teacher who happened to write’ (Browning 1980, 152). 
And the beginnings of this sort of professionalism are described, 
with characteristic disdain, by Psellos back in the 1060s: ‘The 
men of those days [the reign of Basil II] did not devote themselves 
to the study of letters for any ulterior purpose — they cultivated 
literature for its own sake and as an end in itself, whereas the 
majority nowadays do not approach the subject of education in 


2. Prod. Hist. Ged. XXXVIII 377-81; Prod. De Mang. (= Bernardinello 1972) passim; 
Ptochopr. I; Tzetzes Epist. (= Leone 1972) 49, 80, 93, 95, 98-9, cf. M. Jeffreys 1974: 
154. For further references to complaints of poverty by other twelfth-century writers 
see Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 199, 200, 203. 

3. Cf. Duby 1982: 255. *From the end of the eleventh century on [in the west], there 
is mounting evidence of young men who neither belonged to the ranking nobility nor 
were destined for the Church, and yet were taught at home by private tutors or duly 
sent off to schools — who, at any rate, learned to read and understand a little Latin’. 

4. Cf. Magdalino 1984: 67. ‘Reading between the lines of much twelfth century 
literature, one realises that its authors were closer to the people than they cared to 
admit. They show surprising sympathy for the lot of the exploited poor, and a sur- 
prisingly sharp eye for the grosser aspects of life, even when deploring them’. 
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this spirit, but consider personal profit to be the first reason for 
study. Perhaps I should add that though gain is the object of their 
zeal for literature, if they do not immediately achieve this goal, 
then they desist from their studies at once’ (Chron. | 30, trans. 
Sewter). 

Although Psellos' remarks should not be taken too literally, 
they do suggest a plausible explanation for the upsurge of begging 
poetry that, if he is to be believed, was already beginning in his 
day. The ostensible complaint of many such poems, that the writer 
in the twelfth century enjoyed less esteem and financial reward 
than humble artisans could command, sits oddly with the histori- 
cally attested rise of a new reading public, the sudden increase 
in the production of secular literature and the abundance of offi- 
cial panegyric for which presumably payment of some kind was 
made. If it were not for the dismal account of writers themselves, 
the period from the mid-eleventh to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury would seem to have been a time of prosperity for the arts. 
Psellos manages to imply that this was indeed so in his lifetime, 
so that what he describes can best be explained as a 'goldrush 
effect’ following upon the rise of secular learning to a level of 
prestige it had not previously enjoyed. 

Exactly the same process is described, from the opposite angle, 
two generations later by Theodore Prodromos in a gloomy but 
terribly learned letter to Anna Doukaina, or possibly to Anna 
Komnene (Hórandner 1974: 381), in which he recalls his father's 
advice, since he was physically unfit for a military career and it 
would have been degrading for him to work with his hands, to 
devote himself to ‘books and wisdom and speeches’, from which 
he had been led to expect great returns (Hist. Ged. XXXVIII 
11-44). The rest of the letter is taken up with Prodromos' com- 
plaint that the artisans his father taught him to despise, the cob- 
bler, the weaver and the bronzesmith, are in fact far better off 
than he is. The same complaint recurs in one of the vernacular 
Poems of Poor Prodromos (IV 1-140) and in Glykas’ ‘Verses’ 
(204-21). The historical and economic truth behind these com- 
plaints of penury may have more to do with the exaggerated 
material expectations which men of quite modest backgrounds 
pinned to their aspirations of a literary career, than with the 
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philistinism with which they claim to be surrounded. Although 
the sufferings of Prodromos and Tzetzes seem, in many cases, 
to be genuine enough, the very fact that such begging texts con- 
tinued to be written proves that, probably for the first time in 
the Greek middle ages, it was possible for the freelance man of 
letters to earn some sort of living by writing. (The robust re- 
examination of the nature of patronage in twelfth-century Byzan- 
tium by Margaret Mullett (1984) has challenged several modern 
assumptions about the nature of a writer's dependence on an 
aristocratic or imperial patron, and demonstrates that many 
writers actually were what today we should call freelance).? 

But there is so much begging poetry in the twelfth century that 
it would perhaps be naive to assume that every abject act of rheto- 
rical self-abasement is a spontaneous response to precisely the 
conditions it describes. A fictional element is fairly evident in the 
Poems of Poor Prodromos in that the persona of the narrator 
is different in each of the four poems (cf. Beaton 1986a), and 
there are hints of parody in some of the begging poems from the 
Mangana Codex (attributed to Prodromos but see below) that 
have so far been published: in De Mang. VII the emperor's unful- 
filled promise is compared to a wet dream, while in Poem XI 
the bizarre request for a live fox to be boiled in oil to cure the 
poet's gout is addressed to the emperor Manuel on the grounds 
that he is such a heroic exterminator of wild beasts that he alone 
can be relied upon to catch it! (De Mang. XI 63-9). There is a 
probable parodic echo of Digenes Akrites here, which in turn 
recalls the glorification of Manuel as ‘another Akrites’ in the 
Poems of Poor Prodromos (III 400 y). 

In Prodromos' satires which refer to the pretensions and plight 
of the intellectual there is an element of ambiguity and the view- 
point of the speaker is not consistent from one to another, while 
in a ceremonial poem addressed to the emperor John II, celebrat- 
ing a victory in Asia Minor in 1139, Prodromos apparently up- 
braids the victorious emperor: *why is it that you can conquer 
your enemies abroad, while Prodromos' mortal enemy, poverty, 


5. Mullett 1984: 181. *. . . it becomes easier to group the patrons around the writers 
than the writers around the patrons'. 
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goes scotfree within our own gates?' (Hist. Ged. XV 81-7). 
Hórandner comments uneasily that these lines could hardly have 
been included in the public performance of the poem (1974: 275), 
but, it may be suggested, the whole point of the poem is to demon- 
strate by praise of the emperor's achievements in war how little 
a thing it would be, by contrast, to recompense the poet for cele- 
brating them in his verses. Finally, although it is not often that 
we can detect a deliberate untruth in the begging poems, since 
almost all that we know about the writers derives from the poems 
themselves, it may be noted that the author of the Mangana Codex 
claims, addressing two different patrons, that he fell straight from 
his mother's womb into the patron's arms and so has never been 
the servant of more than one master.$ 

The need for the freelance professional writer constantly to be 
advertising his wares and drawing attention to their worth in the 
starkest possible terms both explains the persistence of begging 
poetry in the twelfth century and gives strong support to the view 
that we are dealing with a literary topos, whose factual details 
are not to be taken at face value in every case. According to 
Kazhdan and Franklin, ‘Prodromos’ constant requests for help, 
his constant reminders of his own plight, are phenomena of 
literary, and not just of biographical significance’ (1984: 112). 
It is a curious fact that although this topos is largely confined 
to the twelfth century, it is not limited to Byzantium. The satirical 
complaining verses of Daniel the Monk in Russian may be con- 
nected with the Prodromic corpus in Greek (Franklin, forth- 
coming); but in the west the same subject ‘is repeatedly treated 
in the literature of the twelfth century’ (Curtius 1953: 468-73). 

The element of fictionality in this topos as used by its most 
brilliant western exponent, the Archpoet, has been demonstrated 
by Francis Cairns (1980; 1983), who concludes: ‘The Archpoet 
represents himself (in Poem II) as a sinful man, wretched and 
silent in the midst of the noisy celebrations at Vienne and op- 


6. De Mang. 1 55 (addressing the Sevastokratorissa Eirene); De Mang. V1 311 (ad- 
dressing the emperor Manuel). The same claim is interestingly made in the vernacular 
poem by Prodromos addressed to the emperor Manuel (Majuri 1919: //.14-21) and 
in Prodromos’ verse letter on the subject of gaining employment from Manuel (Hist. 
Ged. LXXI 92). 
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pressed by poverty. This self-destruction may be understood in 
terms of the standard ‘personae’ adopted by poets of this period 
in their poetry — i.e. it is a standard posture and one taken by 
him as a means of praising his patron while distracting the reader 
from the true nature of the relationship. . . . This *persona' allows 
the Archpoet to ask his patron for pardon and for money. The 
implication is that the personal situation which the Archpoet un- 
folds in the poem . . . is probably imaginary . . . In AP II the 
poverty convention [my emphasis] allows the Archpoet to look 
forward to a glowing future in which he will write wonderful 
poems in honour of Rainald on the implied condition that Rainald 
will assist him financially' (Cairns 1983: 190-1). And a comparable 
suggestion has been made for the narrator of the fourth of the 
Poems of Poor Prodromos by Margaret Alexiou (1986). 


2. Decorum and plain speaking 

The possibility of exploiting *plain speech' for rhetorical pur- 
poses, of what Dante was later to term ‘vulgar eloquence’, was 
not theoretically unknown to Byzantine men of letters. The 
characteristic codeword for plain speaking was ‘imitating Lysias’, 
a formula which combined the sanction of Attic precedent with 
the aesthetic principle, central to almost all Byzantine writing, 
of following a model. It is in these terms that Michael Psellos 
describes the speech he made at a crucial moment in his career, 
when he was obliged to extemporise and also to make himself 
plainly understood to a military audience (Chron. VII 27; cf. 
Beaton 1986a), and his account of how he called things by their 
everyday names but not without artful rhetorical dodges closely 
echoes a passage in the sixth-century treatise ‘On Imitation’ attri- 
buted to Phoebammon (see Kustas 1973: 30-1 and n.), which in 
turn derives from a long tradition going back via Plutarch to 
Theophrastos and Aristotle (Kustas 1973: 41-2 and n.1). The 
example of Lysias that these later writers invoke lies in that 
orator’s practice of writing his courtroom speeches in an idiom 
appropriate to the litigant whom he represented, and as a result 
Lysias became the accepted ‘authority’ both for plain speaking, 
and for the rhetorical exercise of the character study (jAozotia). 
Plain speaking is thus closely linked with the Aristotelian doc- 
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trine of decorum (tò npénov), which meant the appropriateness 
of the language and style to its object and, if relevant, to its hypo- 
thetical speaker. This was also recognised by Psellos, for whom 
the excellence of rhetoric lay in ‘adapting itself to situations and 
things, even though one should speak without artifice (apEA@sc)’ 
(Chron. Vi 197, cf. Kustas 1973: 146). 

To speak in this sénse ‘crudely’ was permissible, even desirable, 
for a skilled rhetorician in certain situations. But if a form of 
plain speaking was approved in oral rhetoric, it continued to be 
shunned in its written form. None of the rhetorical exercises in 
prose (xpoyuuvácpuata) which continued up to and beyond the 
twelfth century to include the character study (9onoa) makes 
any linguistic concessions to the idiom of the supposed speaker, 
although it is indicative that in the extended ethopoeia in Euge- 
nianos’ romance, in which the peasant Kallidemos tries to seduce 
the heroine with a parade of half-garbled learning, he ends by 
quoting a ‘common saying’ (nuns Xóyoc) which at the same 
time exposes the crudity of his character (DC | = Hercher 1859: 
435-552] VI 539-41). However, if the ancient prescription for 
the character study, the model of Lysias, and the theory of 
decorum are taken together to their logical conclusion, a hum- 
ble petitioner would inevitably have to frame his pleas in the 
language of the street, and stun his learned audience with the 
rhetorical necessity of calling a great many humble things by the 
appropriate names. This, I believe, is what is achieved in the 
Poems of Poor Prodromos. 

Probably never before had such a wide range of linguistic 
registers been in simultaneous use in Greek as in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it is not surprising that writers at that time should have 
begun to address themselves, albeit often indirectly, to the atten- 
dant problems. The theory of decorum clearly dictates that, out 
of à rich variety of possibilities, one particular register will be 
appropriate to a given set of circumstances, and it becomes a 


7. There is an intriguing possibility that these lines (‘according to the common say- 
ing, the crow in time of want will be content with the most putrid offal’) also contain 
a mocking allusion to Glykas’ ‘Verses Written While Held Imprisoned’, a text which 
plays at length on popular proverbs about the crow, and is of course an example 
of Snu@dns Adyoc; which can also mean ‘vernacular writing’. 
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matter of importance to twelfth century writers that what they 
write should be appropriate, as well as comprehensible, to its in- 
tended audience or readers. Anna Komnene, the imperial princess 
writing the history of her father's reign, is proud of her use of 
humble (clearly vernacular) sources (Alexiad XIV, 7; cf. Beaton 
1986b), but on the only occasion when she quotes a soldiers' ditty 
in the spoken language, she affects the need to translate it to en- 
sure the comprehension of her educationally élite readers (Alexiad 
Il, 4 cf. Kazhdan and Epstein 1985: 84). 

Among writers who more or less directly discuss the problem 
of what we should today call language register, are the (ubiquitous) 
Theodore Prodromos and Ioannes Tzetzes. A frequent theme in 
Prodromos' satires is the gulf between educated and uneducated, 
the impossibility of the yokel's ever passing himself off as an 
educated man or the man of letters receiving the reward for his 
efforts that even the humble tradesman receives. Furthermore, 
Prodromos' stance on this issue is an ambivalent one: in parti- 
cular, in his Lucianic satire, the Sa/e of Lives, it is the riffraff 
who have turned up for Lucian’s promised sale of commoners’ 
lives who wittily lampoon the august figures from antiquity that 
pass under the auctioneer's hammer (La Porte du Theil 1810: 
128-50; cf. Robinson 1979: 69-72). And in a passage of his 
romance, Rodanthe and Dosikles, that hints at Prodromos' native 
social sphere and reveals an intriguing link with the Poems of 
Poor Prodromos, we find a rare and revealing admission that 
simple entertainment may have a grace of its own. Dosikles, follow- 
ing the songs and dances of his merchant hosts in Rhodes, com- 
ments that the spectacle was ‘simple and crude (&ypouwikóv) . . . 
but not poor in laughter and graces (RD | = Hercher 1859: 287-434] 
II: 115-9). 

More important still, in a letter to which Kazhdan and Franklin 
have drawn attention, Prodromos stresses the importance of lin- 
guistic expression, suggestively arguing that it is language which 
separates the purveyor of rich apparel (BAatornoAnc) from the truly 
wise man (MPG 133: 1265 A; cf. Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 111). 
Although the purport of the letter is to argue for the importance 
of language itself, and not for the gradiations within it, there is a 
clear hint here that Prodromos regards the language appropriate to 
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a particular status as actually defining that status. If this is indeed 
Prodromos' meaning here, then his use of the language of the street 
in his verse petition to Manuel (Majuri 1919) may be read logically 
as an index of the absolute poverty and self-abasement of which 
the poem speaks. Such an equivalence between language register 
and social and economic status is also explicit in the Poems of 
Poor Prodromos, especially in Poem H. 

The prolific commentator and allegorizer, Ioannes Tzetzes, uses 
a relatively simple language register in a number of his works, 
in which he also uses the fifteen-syllable ‘political’ verse frequently 
used by Prodromos. Tzetzes affects to be responding to pressure, 
which he finds distasteful, and seems to regard both his language 
and metre as popularizing (see M. Jeffreys 1974: 150-5). Tzetzes 
was in theory a purist, who nonetheless recognised the need, 
however unwillingly, to reach an audience. In his Odyssey 
Allegories he advertises himself as an emulator and promoter of 
Homer for the masses, likening himself to the master in the use 
of *what is clear and intelligible and playful and the offscourings 
of household language’ (Hunger 1955: 254 //.40-1; cf. 254 1.31; 
1956: 38 (1.277, 288). 

Tzetzes’ Theogony, written during the 1140s, ends with a specta- 
tacular linguistic display and some trenchant comments on the 
subject of ‘vulgar eloquence’. The theme of this epilogue, of which 
the first thirty-five lines were published by Moravésik (1928-9: 
356-7) and the remaining fifty-five by Wendel (1940: 24-6), is that 
one ought to address people in a language that they understand. 
He demonstrates the principle with examples of appropriate forms 
of greeting in nine foreign languages, transliterated into Greek 
arid ingeniously adapted to fit the fifteen-syllable metre of the 
poem. This display concludes with the boast, ‘In this way I ad- 
dress everyone appropriately and fittingly (npex@6n), recognis- 
ing that this is a task of the very best oikovopia’ (Moravésik 
1928-9: //.34-5). The term oikovopía at this time means ‘ways 
and means, effective management', and Tzetzes insists upon it 
again a few lines later, himself ‘seeking out what has to do with 
oikovopía', and claiming that anyone who takes exception to his 
simple, clear style is ‘ignorant of the ways of oikovopia’ (Wendel 
1940: //.46. 49). In the anonymous 7imarion, the hero's mentor 
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wins the lawsuit on his behalf in the lower world, so that he can 
return to the living, ‘by the arguments and the oikonomia of his 
speech’ (Tim. |= Romano 1974| 1054). To invoke oikovopía is 
to subscribe to the principle of pragmatic efficacity (cf. Kazhdan 
and Constable 1982: 161). 

Not only, Tzetzes continues, should one address foreigners in 
their own language; even in Greek one should use words that will 
be understood by the person addressed (Wendel 1940: //.3-15). 
Barbarism lies not in the language of foreigners or the uncouth 
(BapBapor) but in the speaker's failure to match his language to 
theirs (Wendel 1940: //.1-2, 18-9). This seemingly unorthodox posi- 
tion for a Byzantine man of letters is then legitimized by the in- 
evitable quotations from ancient authorities (Anacharsis, 
Dionysios [of Halicarnassos?], Philostratos, and the ‘rule of 
Polykleitos', of the harmony of the whole). Tzetzes ends by stating 
the principle that ‘everyone in common admires clarity’ (/.42) and 
that he himself writes ‘for everyone in the most appropriate idiom’ 
(npenwdéotata) (1.55). Both clarity and appropriateness (tb 
x p£nOv) are terms of Aristotelian rhetoric. So just as in the west 
in the time of Dante, the justification for using a form of the 
vernacular in literature is in part pragmatic (in terms of 
oikonomia) and in part derived from classical principles of rhetoric 
(clarity and appropriateness). 


3. Three in one or one in three: Theodore, ‘Manganeios’, and 
‘Poor’ Prodromos 

Since at least the fourteenth century, and very probably since 
his own lifetime, the begging topos has been inextricably asso- 
ciated with the name of Theodore Prodromos. There is ample 
evidence in the corpus of his undisputed works — in his letters, 
satires and some of his ceremonial poetry published by Hérandner 
(1974) to sustain this association. But Prodromos’ name is also 
securely linked in the manuscript tradition with some, at least, 
of the hundred and forty four occasional poems in Marcianus 
Graecus XI. 22 (the ‘Mangana Codex’) whose author has come 
to be known as ‘Manganeios’ Prodromos, as well as with three 
of the four Poems of Poor Prodromos, and with the begging letter 
addressed to the emperor Manuel and written in the vernacular 
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(Majuri 1919). Attributions to Prodromos or ‘Ptochoprodromos’ 
are also found in manuscript headings to a variety of other texts 
which are certainly spurious, including Glykas’ treatise on popular 
proverbs and the Porikologos (Hórandner 1974: 71-2). 

The strong thematic and stylistic links among these groups of 
texts reveal beyond a shadow of doubt that they all belong to 
the same literary topos. There are increasingly persuasive reasons 
for believing that they are all in fact the work of the same indi- 
vidual; and it is worth briefly reviewing the evidence for this, as 
there would be important consequences for the literary-historical 
stature of Prodromos if it could be proved satisfactorily that he 
was singly responsible for the extension and refinement of the 
begging topos and for the introduction of the vernacular into 
literature. 

There have been three main objections to accepting Theodore 
Prodromos as the author of the entire ‘Prodromic’ corpus: 
linguistic, metrical and biographical. The linguistic argument runs 
that a man of Prodromos' erudition could never have brought 
himself to produce the grammatical howlers of the vernacular 
poems, In particular, the parts of the Poems of Poor Prodromos 
which adopt a relatively high linguistic level are incompatible with 
the learned and grammatical style of Theodore Prodromos. On 
similar grounds, although the Mangana poems are thematically 
so close to the first two of the Poems of Poor Prodromos, their 
relatively *high' language precludes them from being the work 
of the same author (Beck 1971: 103-5). Scholars who incline to 
this view have tended to explain the thematic links with Prodromos 
in terms of parody and/or imitation (Hesseling and Pernot 1910: 
22-3; Antoniadi 1956; Kyriakis 1974; Eideneier 1982-3). 

. The metrical argument has been developed by the formidable 
Prodromos scholar, Wolfram Hórandner, and reveals charac- 
teristic divergences among the patterns of accentuation preferred 
in the undisputed works of Theodore Prodromos, in the Mangana 
Codex and in the Poems of Poor Prodromos (Hórandner 1975; 
H. and N. Eideneier 1979; Hórandner 1982; contra M. Jeffreys 
1977). On metrical grounds Hórandner now accepts the vernacular 
poem edited by Majuri (1919) as genuine, the Poems of Poor 
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Prodromos doubtful, and the Mangana Codex definitely spurious 
(1982).5 

Certain of the ‘biographical’ difficulties can perhaps be removed 
by a less literal reading of the texts than has been usual in the 
past, but others must be the subject of further research. Accept- 
ing the modern redating of Prodromos' career (c. 1100-1156/8 
according to Hórandner |1974: 22-35|; c. 1100-1170 according 
to Kazhdan and Franklin |1984: 93-6]) the biographical discrepan- 
cies between Prodromos’ known career and that of the writer of 
the Mangana Codex are essentially only two; they seem to have 
served different patrons in the last years of the reign of John II 
and they seem to have died in different monastic retreats (Kazhdan 
and Franklin 1984: 102-4). The apparent evidence that 
*Manganeios Prodromos’ outlived his namesake is discussed 
below. 

Although a conclusive demonstration must await a full critical 
edition of the Mangana poems and further work on the sources 
for Prodromos' biography, none of these objections to a ‘unitary’ 
Prodromos is unassailable. The linguistic and metrical objections 
in a sense cancel each other out: Hórandner's rigorous metrical 
analysis (1982) confirms his earlier observation that the Majuri 
poem (in the vernacular) is a follow-up to the undisputed letter 
by Prodromos (in the learned language) addressed to Theodore 
Stypiotes, and even refers to that text (Hist. Ged. LXXI; 
Hórandner 1974: 65-6). Once it is accepted that Prodromos wrote 
in the vernacular, the argument against his authorship of the 
Poems of Poor Prodromos on grounds of language and taste 
collapses. 

In any case, within each of the groups of texts under considera- 
tion there are marked, and evidently deliberate, variations of 
linguistic register. Theodore Prodromos takes off into Homeric 
and pseudo-Homeric Greek as soon as he writes hexameters, while 
the rest of the time he writes fairly intelligible, more or less classical 
Greek. Within the Mangana Codex there are smaller gradations 
of linguistic register: as in the Poems of Poor Prodromos the 
8. See now the refinement of the metrical arguments respectively for and against 


attribution of the Ptochoprodromika to Theodore Prodromos, by S. Alexiou and 
H. Eideneier (both forthcoming). 
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narrative parts use a more familiar register than do the obsequies, 
and, of the published poems, the first is simpler both in language 
and style than most of the rest.? Although the general register 
of the Mangana poems is much ‘higher’ than that of the Poems 
of Poor Prodromos, they nevertheless contain occasional coined 
compound words which point to the vernacular and which are 
not found in the more austere registers favoured in Prodromos’ 
undisputed works.!? In the Poems of Poor Prodromos and the 
vernacular poem edited by Majuri we again find considerable 
shifts of register, transposed down, as it were, by a further degree, 
between the relatively formal language of the direct appeal to the 
addressee and the true vernacular in parts of the narration. Since 
such changes of register are attested within each body of texts, 
and since the acceptance of the Majuri poem as genuinely by Pro- 
dromos shows that the learned writer was equally capable of 
writing in all of them, there is no longer any linguistic basis for 
denying authorship of the Poems of Poor Prodromos to 
Theodore. 

The evidence that changes of linguistic register were deliberate 
and acceptable in the twelfth century in turn casts doubt on the 
metrical objections to Prodromos' authorship advanced by 
Hórandner. The variations in accentual pattern which he has 
quantified in the fifteen-syllable ‘political’ verse are in any case 
minor and none amounts to a violation of twelfth-century norms 
in this metre (see Koder 1972; Jeffreys 1974). In the case of 
the vernacular poems the samples are probably too small to drive 
a statistical wedge between the Majuri poem and the Poems of 
Poor Prodromos. In any case, all the metrical variations studied 
by Hórandner could quite credibly be linked to linguistic register 
and style as he himself suggests (1982: 379). The example of Pro- 
dromos' hexameters may be instructive: Homeric metre and 
Homeric language go together, and it may be that in the same 


9. This is, incidentally, the only one in the codex to bear the name of Prodromos 
in its title (Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 89). 

10. De Mang. III 95: «awotpoxaupóps, IV 2: ugyaAoxpuconcépuyse. In Prodromos' 
ceremonial poetry we find only peyadotpomatodyoc (Hist. Ged. XXX 6) and that 
only once. In De Mang. VI we also find the device, favoured by later vernacular writers, 
of making a whole line out of only two such long compound words: 
Kataomnpakifovta, Kataxtivopodrobvta. (VI 8). 
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way within the fifteen-syllable ‘political’ metre, a particular idiom 
or a particular choice of linguistic register brought in its train 
a characteristic accentual pattern (cf. S. Alexiou forthcoming). 
The biographical arguments work differently for the vernacular 
poems and for the Mangana Codex. Of the former, the poem 
edited by Majuri fits explicitly into the known facts of Prodromos’ 
career to which it also refers. The Poems of Poor Prodromos 
on the other hand employ different personae; and although the 
requests for favours may be genuine enough, the more or less 
comic tales of woe which make up their narrative parts can be 
assumed to be fictional.'! The only safe biographical data which 
we can infer about their author concern the patrons to whom they 
were addressed and their probable dates of composition. Poem 
I is addressed to the emperor John, for whom Prodromos wrote 
ceremonial poetry; Poem II to an unnamed Sevastokrator 
(possibly Andronikos Komnenos, the husband of the Sevastokra- 
torissa Eirene, to whom ‘Manganeios Prodromos’ also wrote beg- 
ging poems?); Poems III and IV are both addressed to Manuel, 
the recipient also of the Majuri poem, many of the poems of the 
Mangana Codex (De Mang. III-XII) and of four ceremonial 
poems certainly by Prodromos (Hist. Ged. XXX-XXXIII). 
Such contemporary allusions as the poems contain fall within 
the probable lifetime of Theodore Prodromos. The latest in date 
is an allusion in the proem to Poem IV (regarded by its editors 
as a later interpolation) to events in 1172 (IV 1jj-11l, Hesseling 
and Pernot 1910: 17, 104; cf. Alexiou, M. 1986). The latest in 
date of the Mangana Codex belongs to 1166 (Kazhdan and 
Franklin 1984; 93) or 1168 (Bernardinello 1972: 18-19), and a 
ceremonial poem from a different provenance, attributed to Prod- 
romos, belongs at the earliest to the same year according to 
Kazhdan and Franklin. So it is not at all impossible for Theodore 
Prodromos and/or for ‘Manganeios’ Prodromos still to have been 
alive and writing in 1172, when Poem IV of the Poems of Poor 
Prodromos was written or updated. The dates of 1100-1170 + 
given by Kazhdan and Franklin for their ‘unitary’ Prodromos 
11. Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 91. ‘They are, surely, genre-exercises, and their 


supposed "author?" are no more than literary personae’. (Cf. M. Alexiou 1986; Beaton 
1986a). 
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are at any rate perfectly compatible with the little that we know 
about the author of the Poems of Poor Prodromos. 

There are more serious difficulties in matching the biographical 
hints in the Mangana poems with the career of Theodore Prod- 
romos as we know it mostly from his own work, but also from 
his contemporaries Michael Italikos and Niketas Eugenianos. 
Hórandner follows older opinion in placing the death of Pro- 
dromos in 1156 or 1158, in which case the author of the Mangana 
Codex survived him by at least a decade. One of the principal 
arguments for this earlier date of Prodromos' death derives from 
the interpretation of one of the Mangana poems, written shortly 
after 1162, which apparently refers to Prodromos as recently dead 
(De Mang. X; cf. Hórandner 1967: 93; 1975: 99-100). This seem- 
ingly conclusive piece of evidence has been ingeniously challenged 
by Kazhdan and Franklin, who propose that the reference is not 
to Theodore Prodromos who has just died, but by Prodromos 
to his father, who naturally enough would have had the same 
family name (Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 88-9). This explana- 
tion accounts plausibly for the lines actually quoted, but hardly 
fits the second mention of the defunct forerunner in the poem, 
where the poet refers to *these forebodings from Prodromos who 
is/has been dear to me' (De Mang. X 47). The locution in Greek 
(tod oiov pot IIpo8pópov) is not the most natural way to refer, 
out of context, to one's own father. If Theodore Prodromos and 
the author of the poems in the Mangana Codex are to be one 
and the same, an interpretation will have to be found for De 
Mang. X which makes sense of that poem as a whole. 

The peom belongs to the closing stages of its author's dogged 
progress towards a pensioned retreat (&OógAqpütov) in the 
Monastery of St George of the Mangana. The emperor has for- 
mally granted the poet's request — possibly as much as twenty- 
five years after it was first made to the Sevastokratorissa Eirene 
in De Mang. I (Bernardinello 1972: 10-19) — but the ‘great 
oikonomos' of the monastery, according to the manuscript 
heading, is still refusing the poet entry. The poem opens in 
ceremonial style, with an allusion to the visit of the Sultan of 
Ikonion to Constantinople in 1162 which enables us to date the 
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poem.!? The emperor is then besought: ‘Turn your eyes upon 
your slave and give your consent to pity which shares your throne 
with you and is your birthright’ (11-12). ‘Behold the singer of your 
praises °, the poet continues, ‘your chirping cicada, already racked 
with pain and bowed down low . . .' (13-14). The emperor’s ‘living 
voice’ will be sufficient to restore life to the unfortunate suppliant 
who suffers: ‘Behold I am weak with exhaustion and cornered 
and I have this sickness as my birthright’ (25). The repetition of 
the wording from /.12 establishes the link between the emperor 
and the suppliant on which the poem depends in order to achieve 
its object: just as the emperor has been born into his power and 
majesty (/.1) as well as its concomitant obligation of pity, so the 
suppliant has his unhappy condition as his appointed lot (KAfjpoc). 
It is this link between himself and the emperor, in terms of 
their respective birthrights (literally *paternal inheritance") that 
governs the future course of the poem. The kAfjpoc (which as 
well as inheritance means ‘what is allotted’) of my life is almost 
over, he continues: ‘I am terrified lest Prodromos flit. the 
Forerunner], he who went before, the famous rhetor, famed 
before in legend, the music-making swallow, the most speaking 
tongue, should be preparing for me a place and a stone and a 
corner’ (27-30). Even in death this Forerunner still ‘makes rhetoric’ 
(or perhaps ‘his rhetoric lives on’), and he addresses the poet as 
‘fellow artist’(34), advising him to make wise preparations for 
the inevitable. The poet is greatly troubled by ‘these future inti- 
mations of Prodromos who is dear to me’ (47) and for this reason 
makes his importunate plea (49). The poet then asks the emperor 
to grant in deed what he has already granted in words, calling 
the emperor’s gift a ‘newborn redemption’ (52) and linking it with 
the current celebrations for the newborn Christ, at which ‘it is 
12. Bernardinello dates this poem to Christmas 1167 on the basis of a misreading 
of ll.3-4. These lines refer to the emperor as having ‘made yet more purple his [purple] 
sandal in his holy gore' on the occasion when the Sultan of Ikonion first set eyes 
on him (6-7). The suggestion that the reference is to Manuel's fall from a horse in 
1165, alluded to in the poem which Bernardinello places immediately before this one 
in his sequence (De Mang. IX) (Bernardinello 1972: 16-17) is contradicted by the text: 
the blood-letting immediately precedes the visit of the Sultan (which in any case took 
place in 1162). The logic of the genre forbids that the emperor could have appeared 


at a disadvantage on such an occasion. The reference is surely to the blood shed on 
the emperor's behalf in battle. 
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not fitting that I alone, your servant, should be wretched’ (56). 

Who then is Prodromos the famous rhetor, who addresses the 
poet as his fellow artist? The answer, surely, is John the Baptist, 
the ultimate Forerunner (Prodromos) of anyone called Prod- 
romos, as well as of Christ whose birth is about to be celebrated 
as the poem ends. The attributes of the biblical preacher as skilled 
in the contemporary arts of the rhetor may seem strange and are 
certainly daring; they are founded on the account in Luke of 
John's circumcision as an infant (‘And his mouth was opened 
immediately, and his tongue loosed, and he spake, and praised 
God', Luke 1:62) as well as on his later reputation as a preacher. 
It is scarcely modest of the poet to have himself called ‘fellow 
artist' by John the Baptist, but the poet of imperial panegyric 
in the twelfth century had something else in common with the 
biblical Forerunner. It is a conventional topos of this poetry to 
identify the emperor with Christ; the poet who sings his praises 
and, if unrewarded, may understandably feel that his is a voice 
‘crying in the wilderness’, stands in a comparable relationship to 
the emperor as John the Baptist did to Christ: it is the poet's task 
to make the emperor’s ‘divine’ nature known to the multitude. 
This equation is made quite explicit in a poem written for John 
II by Theodore Prodromos in 1139, in which the poet assures 
the emperor that he has Christ and the Virgin Mary for allies in 
his campaign: ‘and you've even got me, Prodromos, your most 
warm-hearted retainer, from the harsh wilderness, from piercing 
poverty now returning to you from cursed distress, from which 
I implore you to rescue me, because I hate locusts, I loathe bitter 
honey, a leather belt and a wide cloak of camel's hair. I have 
become the voice of one crying, but what have I to do with 
wildernesses? I want to speak out before the city, to address the 
multitude and hymn the praises of your glorious victories . . .’ 
(Hist. Ged. XVI 218-26).? A very similar allusion to John the 
Baptist is also made in the Poems of Poor Prodromos (II, 101-6). 

There are other more specific references to John the Baptist 
in this passage: the forerunner in the poem ‘foretells and goes 
before bearing witness for me’ (rpoqovei Kai npopaptúpetaí 


13. Cf. Matthew 3:4: ‘And the same John had his raiment of camel's hair, and a 
leather girdle about his loins; and his meat was locusts and wild honey’. 
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wot) an allusion to John 1: 7-8: ‘The same |John the Baptist] came 
for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all men through 
him might believe. He was not that light, but was sent to bear 
witness of that Light.’ Line 41, in which the speaker from beyond 
the grave warns the poet of his approaching end, is a close 
paraphrase of John the Baptist's sermon: ‘And now the axe is 
laid unto the root of the trees’ (Matthew 3: 10; cf. Luke 3: 9). 
And the relevance of this allusion is heightened by its continua- 
tion in Luke: ‘He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise' (Luke 3: 
11). By means of an indirect allusion, the begging poet is enabled 
to remind the emperor of this scriptural injunction to charity.!^ 

Finally the poem's conclusion with its reference to celebrations 
for the birth of Christ *who fore-ordained to you your kingdom 
and your throne' (54) re-affirms in more exalted terms the analogy 
between emperor and suppliant first established by reference to 
the birthright/allotted portion of each. Just as the emperor is the 
earthly successor and imitator of Christ (cf. Franklin 1984: 41), 
so the impoverished rhetor who sings his praises is the successor 
of John the Baptist, whose warnings of the transience of earthly 
life and the need for charity go still unheeded. This analogy is 
repeated in another Christmas poem addressed to Manuel, among 
the works certainly attributed to Theodore Prodromos and dated 
to Epiphany 1149. Manuel’s prowess in sinking the Sicilian fleet 
is worthy to provoke a second voice from heaven like that which 
accompanied the baptism of Christ: ‘the one is baptized by Prod- 
romos in the River Jordan, the other baptizes Prodromos in a 
flood of gifts’ (Hist. Ged. XXXIIIa 13-14). 

De Mang. X is a daring, and a highly sophisticated, plea; but 
in this it is not unusual either among the published Mangana 
poems or among the known begging poems of Prodromos. If this 
reading of it is accepted, it becomes impossible to doubt that its 
author's name was Prodromos, or indeed that in or shortly after 
1162 the same Prodromos devised this complex and risqué play 
on his own name as had addressed both the emperors John and 
Manuel in similar terms more than fifteen years before. 


14. There are other New Testament allusions in this passage too: /.39 cf. John 14: 
2-3; 11.44-6 cf. Matthew 24: 32-44; Luke 12: 39. 
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This interpretation of De Mang. X removes at a stroke the most 
formidable biographical obstacle to identifying the author of the 
Mangana Codex with Theodore Prodromos, and at the same time 
adds yet another close thematic link with the ceremonial poetry 
known to have been written by Theodore. Of the remaining 
biographical difficulties, the evidence that the poems were written 
for different patrons need not be taken too seriously if we accept 
that links between poets and patrons were much less exclusive 
and permanent than has often been assumed (Mullett 1984). The 
beneficiary's claim to have known no other benefactor may be 
no more than a topos of begging poetry, calculated more for its 
efficacy than for its literal truthfulness (and we have already seen 
that the author of the Mangana Codex makes this claim, in almost 
identical terms, to two different patrons). 

As for the argument that Prodromos and the Mangana poet 
ended their days in different monastic retreats, we must be wary 
of drawing inferences about an author's death from the internal 
evidence of his own texts. We can be reasonably sure that the 
latter was alive and well enough to wield a pen in the Mangana 
monastery in the mid 1160s; and we know from his obituary that 
Theodore Prodromos died, at an unspecified date, as a monk 
at the church of the Holy Apostles. There is naturally nothing 
in the Mangana corpus to suggest that its author died in the 
monastery to which he had spent so many years in gaining access, 
and there is even a clear hint in the last Mangana poem that the 
privilege may have been subject to annual renewal (XII 21-31). 

Once again the claim repeated throughout the Mangana poems 
that the coveted position which these poems were written to secure 
afforded the sole possibility of survival for the poet in his sickness 
and old age, may be treated with the same scepticism as Margaret 
Mullett has brought to bear on other forms of patronage at the 
time. Naturally the Mangana poems mention no alternative means 
of support, just as begging poems addressed to patrons are silent 
about the poet's connections with other influential benefactors; 
but since it seems to have taken the poet between fifteen and 
twenty-five years of literary begging to establish himself as a pen- 
sioner at the Mangana monastery, one is entitled to ask how he 
subsisted throughout this period. Perhaps in a similar but less 
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advantageous position at the church of the Holy Apostles, to 
which we know that Theodore Prodromos ‘retired’ possibly in 
the 1140s or early 1150s (Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 101-3), and 
to which he could have returned after 1166? It is also curious 
that the poet invokes old age and decrepitude in very similar terms, 
right from the beginning of this protracted series of pleas. Once 
again, although we need not doubt that these begging poems tell 
us the truth about their authors' desires and relations with the 
people who might help them achieve those desires, it may be rather 
naive to assume that they tell us the whole truth. 

With the biographical obstacles to a *unitary' Prodromos cast, 
at the very least, into doubt, one is struck anew by the similar 
careers of the begging poets. All are called Prodromos in the 
manuscript traditions;'? and all refer to themselves by this name 
within the texts. All three were alive at the same time and ad- 
dressed their poems to some of the same patrons; all three begged 
in their poems for financial support; and both Theodore and 
‘Manganeios’ Prodromos spent part of their lives in charitable 
institutions. 

A further positive reason for supposing that Prodromos is the 
author of the entire corpus of begging poems lies in the thematic, 
stylistic and sometimes even verbal links among the different 
groups of texts, some of which have previously been pointed out 
(Hesseling and Pernot 1910: 20-2; Majuri 1919: 401; Hórandner 
1974: 65-6; Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 112). One is the rhetorical 
flourish, ‘If you don’t help me, what will you do without Prod- 
romos to offer up prayers on your behalf?' In the ceremonial 
poem already quoted on John II’s victories (Hist. Ged. XXXIII, 
218), Prodromos advertises himself as the emperor's *most warm- 
hearted retainer’ (oikétnv). The variant reading in three out of 

15. The Mangana Codex is anonymous but the title to De Mang. I gives the author's 
name as ‘Prodromos’, and two other manuscripts, one earlier in date than the Mangana 
Codex, contain some of the same poems with a firm attribution to Theodore 
Prodromos (Hórandner 1967: 94; Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 89). For the 
Ptochoprodromika,.the Parisinus Graecus 396 which contains Poems I, II and IV 
gives their author as Theodore Prodromos, while Poem III is attributed in all five 
MSS to ‘Ptochoprodromos’, as are Poem II in the Jerusalem MS and Poem IV in 
the four other MSS in which that poem is preserved. 


16. Hist. Ged. e.g. IV 1-2; De Mang. X 2-47 by implication; Ptochopr. 1 158; 274 
(Prodromos); 1 70; II 101 (Ptochoprodromos); Majuri 1919: 17.14, 37, 39, 42, 51, 55. 
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the four manuscripts (ebyétnv: one who offers up prayers) is 
echoed almost exactly in the closing words of Poem I of the Poems 
of Poor Prodromos, in which the speaker threatens the emperor 
that without imperial aid he may die before his time: *you might 
lose your Prodromos, who offers on your behalf the finest 
prayers’ (I 274). The Majuri poem, addressed to his successor 
Manuel, puts it more bluntly still: ‘If Prodromos should die of 
wretchedness, wherever in all your empire and all your days will 
you find another such Prodromos, have a care?’ (Majuri 1919: 
1I.37-9). And in the Mangana Codex the same point is elaborated 
at greater length, without on this occasion introducing the clai- 
mant's name (De Mang. IV 56-9, 67-72). 

Another such common theme is the tale of a hardwon train- 
ing in letters that seems to lead only to frustration and dis- 
appointment, already mentioned in the known corpus of Pro- 
dromos and in the fourth of the Poems of Poor Prodromos. The 
same laborious progress towards disillusionment is also catalogued 
in the Mangana Codex (De Mang. V 67-78). 

An important place in the literary technique of the Poems of 
Poor Prodromos is occupied by the apologetic disclaimer with 
which the speaker introduces himself and his troubles. In Poem 
I he begs the emperor to accept verses which are, in a double pun, 
‘humdrum and immoderate/in ‘‘political’’ [i.e. fifteen-syllable] 
verse and unmetrical'. They are, he says, *modestly restrained, 
playful but not shameless, for even old men can be playful, but 
more decorously' (I 9-11); and in the proems to the first and 
second poems the poet introduces his verses as at once playful, 
entertaining, and motivated by a serious purpose (I 15-7; II 11-18). 
This balance is invoked by Theodore Prodromos in words very 
similar to those just quoted, in an entirely different context, in 
his defence against a charge of heretical misuse of classical learn- 
ing (Hist. Ged. LIX). Having made the points of substance in 
his defence, Prodromos turns his classical learning to mockery 
of his accuser, one Varys (Barys), facetiously etymologising his 
name as meaning ‘son of a pig’, and his character as light as chaff 
(Ba póc: heavy) (229-243). With a volte face characteristic of Prod- 
romos in his satires, he then allows his accuser the excuse that 
he was only joking, and as he is an old man, there can have been 
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no harm in that. It took you a long time, Prodromos replies, to 
come up with that disclaimer, and in the meantime I've had to 
defend myself on a serious charge. ‘You’d have done better to 
bear in mind the other half of the proverb: for old men are playful, 
but decorously' (251-7). Even if Varys was not serious in his accu- 
sations, the argument runs, he failed to balance wit with decorum. 

This balance the author of the first two Poems of Poor 
Prodromos claims to get right; and it reappears as a preoccupa- 
tion of the writer in the published Mangana poems. In the 
elaborate twenty-line period with which De Mang. V opens, and 
which could well be read as a statement of the ‘poetics’ of begg- 
ing poetry, one of the things which the author says he has striven 
to do but in vain, has been ‘to mingle serious entreaties with 
urbane/witty things (asteia)’ (De Mang. V 13; cf. XII 151-2)." 
In another poem he apologises, in the midst of his despair, for 
‘offering you witty/urbane things for your entertainment (gic 
Tapawvynv)’ and goes on in language reminiscent of the Poems 
of Poor Prodromos (I 12-14): ‘accept them graciously, receive 
them openheartedly and set me free from the worm of continu- 
ing anxiety' (De Mang. IX 61-3). A similar note is struck in the 
introduction to the most risqué of the published Mangana poems, 
the parable of the wet dream, in which the explicitly humble suitor 
offers ‘with great daring an erotic exemplum to my emperor... 
to the emperor of the Cupids with all his graces, and I will bring 
forward the most erotic of the kings of olden time, Solomon, 
as witness to my words’ (De Mang. VII 5-9). 

A final thematic link between the known works of Prodromos 


17. On the contemporary meanings of Gateiog see Magdalino 1984: 70. The open- 
ing passage of this poem is worth quoting in full: ‘Often have ] provided myself with 
the arguments for [lit. of] many writings, and gathered devices for novel discourses 
[Aóyæv] and devised devious tropes for subjects, corollaries for conceits, ways and 
means for rhetorical syllogisms, seeking [for myself] a partial ray of your entire orb, 
a droplet from your river of gold and a grain from your stockpile, the most trifling 
mote of dust from your golden aura. But in a void have I toiled and in vain have 
I struggled, in vain have I voided copious night-sweat, in vain have I toiled thick 
and fast, in vain have I ruined myself, and waged in vain a bloody [battle] all day 
long, forever at war with words [Aóyoi;] and bowing the knee to words. In vain have 
I mingled serious entreaties with witty/urbane things, in vain my wormwood and my 
poison and the bitterness of my fortune have I laced with honey . . .' (De Mang. 
V. 1-15). 
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and the Poems of Poor Prodromos may be detected in the episode 
in Poem I where the narrator, shut up in his room and starved 
by his wife, makes a successful sortie to the kitchen under cover 
of a commotion caused by one of his children falling off the roof 
(1 206-18). The child is unharmed, and the crowd of well-wishing 
women of the neighbourhood moves off (219-20); but the episode 
is reminiscent of a minor detail in Prodromos’ romance, Rodanthe 
and Dosikles, which occurs in a scene that reveals the main 
characters (and, we may strongly suspect, Prodromos himself) 
very much at home in the day-to-day conversations and pre- 
occupations of the mercantile middle class.!? The eloping lovers, 
arriving at Rhodes, are the guests of the ship's captain. The latter, 
greeting their Rhodian host, asks for news of the family and is 
told in bathetically neutral terms of the latest tragedy: their young 
son Agathokles has fallen from the roof and been killed (RD II 
35-42). Precisely the same narrative element, transposed to the 
appropriate mock heroic context, makes yet another appearance 
to round off Prodromos' Battle of Cat and Mice (Hunger 1968), 
as the arch-enemy of the mice is killed by the accidental caving 
in of the roof. It would be naive and unnecessary to seek an 
autobiographical reference in this repeated narrative element; but 
it is so little interesting or remarkable in itself that its recurrence 
in three quite different kinds of literary text suggests the stock- 
in-trade of a single writer, rather than a more widespread nar- 
rative convention. 


Conclusion 

The evidence that all the begging poems associated with the 
name of Prodromos are the work of a single writer is compell- 
ing, but for the present cannot be regarded as conclusive. If the 
strong circumstantial case can be supported by more factual 
evidence, then the significance of Theodore Prodromos as a 
literary innovator will be greatly enhanced. Not only will he have 
been the initiator of the renewed fictional genre of the romance, 


18. Prodromos’ sympathetic, if uninspiring, treatment of the merchant class in Book 
H of RD may be contrasted with Eugenianos’ treatment of the unflatteringly named 
and somewhat cynical merchant, Gnathon, at the end of his romance (see esp. DC 
IX 111, 142-6, 154-7, 189-206). 
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with its new and daring claims for the power of art, and a subtle 
practitioner of the already revived art of satire, but he will have 
extended the techniques of earning a living by writing, in the 
twelfth century, to the limits of literary ingenuity, and been the 
first to seize on the possibilities of exploiting the vernacular for 
literary purposes. In hindsight he will have deserved the title, to 
which he in some sense seems to have aspired, of *Forerunner' 
of much subsequent Greek literature. 


King's College London (University of London) 
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